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YOUR EASTER VACATION 
6 DAYS IN NEW YORK 


Thursday, April 18 to Tuesday. April 23. 1957 


BROADWAY 
SMASH 


* “HAPPY HUNTING” with ETHEL 
MERMAN 


“AUNTIE MAME” with Rosalind Russell 
“LIL ABNER” 


“MAJOR BARBARA” with CHARLES 
LAUGHTON, BURGESS MEREDITH and 
all star cast. 


“DIARY OF ANNE FRANK” Winner 
of all major theatre awards. / 


j 


Orchestra Seats for All Shows 


Radio City Music Hall 
Easter Show 


* Tour of United Nations 


* Basis two in twin-bedded 
room with bath in The 
Manhattan Hotel. 


* Six day stay in New York 


All s90° per 
for person 
For Additional Information Write to: 


THEATRE ARTS Magazine, Box 666 f2:ie7'sh* 


New York 36, N. Y. 














OF THESE SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


12" COLUMBIA &® RECORDS 


If you join the Columbia @ 


MY FAIR LADY 
Maw fooer the Bowedirry V-rctnctoos 
PERCY FAITH 


CONCERT BY THE SEAS 
ERROLL GARNER 


righten your 


if with the 


worlds finest 


CONCERTO IN F 


Ra AG c. 
AN AMERICAN IN PARIS : 


FRANK SINATRA 


BRAHMS: DOUBLE £ CONCERTO 


ISAAC STERN LEONARD ROSE 
BRUNO WALTER = 


THE 
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LOPS SORE 8 HO FOOT EAE crassa 


scheherazade| ip| 


rimsky-korsakov 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE OP MANDY. CONDUCTOR 


) Record Club now—and agree to accept as few as 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


ES! You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best- 

selling 12” Columbia @ records. We make 
this unique offer to introduce you to the 
money-saving program of the Columbia @ Record 
Club . . . a program that selects for you each 
month the greatest works in every field of 
music—performed by the world’s finest artists, 
brilliantly reproduced on Columbia @ records. 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: To enjoy the Club's 
benefits—mail the coupon, indicating which one 
of the four Club divisions best suits your musi- 
cal taste: Classical; Jazz; Listening and Danc- 
ing; Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical 
Comedies. 

Each month you will receive free the Club 
Magazine which describes the current selec- 
tions in all four divisions. You may accept or 
reject the monthly selection for your division 
- « « Of take records from other Club divisions 
. « « thereby assuring you the widest possible 
choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
tell us to send you NO record in any month. 

Your only obligation is to accept as few as 4 
selections from the almost 100 that will be 
offered during the next 12 months. The records 
you want are mailed and billed to you at only 
$3.98 (original cast Broadway Shows somewhat 
higher), plus a small mailing charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: 
The 3 records sent to you now represent an 
“advance” of the Club's bonus system—given to 
you at once. After you have fulfilled your mem- 
bership obligation by purchasing four records, 
you will receive an additional free Bonus record 
of your choice for every two additional Club 
selections you accept. Bonus records are superb 
12” Columbia @ records—the very best of the 
Columbia @ catalog—just like those shown here. 
indicate on the coupon which 3 records you 
want free, and the division you prefer. Then 
mail the coupon at once. You must be delighted 
with membership or you may cancel it by re- 
turning the free records within 10 days. 


COLUMBIA (;) RECORD CLUB 


165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


® “Columbia”, ®, ® Marcas Reg 


a  — — — — — = = MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW! ——————— oy 


COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 117 
165 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


CHECK THE 3 RECORDS YOU WANT: J 


DAVE 
BRUBECK TT 
ey I: if 
RED HOT 
AND 


SONGS FROM 
WALT DISNEY’S 
MAGIC KINGDOM 
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Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indicated here: 
(Select the records you want by checking the 3 boxes in the list at 
the right) . . . and enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 


(1 Classical () Listening and Dancing 


0 Jaz 
(0 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


i Each month you will send me the Columbia @ Record Club Magazine 
which describes the records offered in all four Club divisions. I 
i have the privilege of accepting the monthly selection in the division 
checked above,,or any other selection described, or none at all. My 
| only obligation is to accept a minimum of four records in the next 
12 months at the regular list price plus a small mailing charge. 
1 After accepting 4 records, I will receive a free Bonus record for 
every two additional records I purchase. If not delighted with 
1 membership, I may cancel within 10 days by returning all records. 


(Please Print) 


1 CANADA: Prices slightly higher. Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
| If you wish to have this membership credited to an established 
Columbia Records dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, please 
| fill in the dealer's name and address also. 


Dealer's Nome .......... 





occes SES 
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0 Tehaikovsky: 
Nutcracker Suite; 
The Sleeping 
Beauty Ballet 

Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy, cond. 


0D Day Dreams 

Doris Day sings 12 
popular songs—includ- 
ing Sometimes I’m 
Happy, You Go To My 
Head, etc. 


CD King of Swing; Vol. 1 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio 
Quartet. Ridin’ High, 
Moongiow—9 more. 


D My Fair Lady 

Percy Faith and his 
Orchestra play music 
from this hit show. 


O Brahms: Double 
Concerto; Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn 
Tragie Overture 

Stern, violin: Rose, 

‘cello; N. Y. Philhar- 

monic, Walter, cond. 


0 Songs from Walt 
Disney's Magic Kinadom 
12 happy songs from 
famous Disney films. 


© Concert by the Sea 

Erroll Garner — re- 
corded in an actual 
performance at Car- 
mel, Calif.—playing 11 
numbers — Red Top, 
Where or When, etc. 


OC Levant Plays 
Gershwin 

3 works—Rhapsody In 

Blue: Concerto in FP; 

An American in Paris. 


2 The Voice 

Prank Sinatra in 12 
songs that first made 
him famous — Lover, 
Fools Rush In, etc. 


© Rimsky-Korsakov: 

Scheherazade 
Philadelphia Orch.. 
Ormandy, conductor. A 
superb performance of 
this exotic score. 


© Music of Jerome 
Kern 

Andre Kostelanetz and 

his Orchestra play 20 

Kern favorites. 


D Jazz: Red Hot & Cool 
Dave Brubeck Quartet 
in Love Walked In, 
The Duke—5 more. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Foremost School in America for Drama Training 


Graduates and former students of the Academy appearing 
on Broadway in the 1955-56 season 


THEATER PLAY NAME 


Alvin No Time for Sergeants Michael Thoma 
Anta The Middle of the Night Edward G. Robinson 
Arthur Siegel (Music and Lyrics) 
Barrymore New Faces of ’56 Martin Gabel 
Belasco Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter | Patricia Benoit 
Booth Time Limit! Howard Lindsay (co-Author) 
Coronet The Great Sebastians Ted Gunther 
Edward Moor 
Garson Kanin (Director) 
Cort The Diary of Anne Frank Dennie Moore 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Diane Cilento 
Helen Hayes Tiger at the Gates Felix Munso 
Milton Selzer 
Thomas Poston 
Helen Hayes Goodbye Again Brace Conning 
Henry Miller Witness for the Prosecution Len Doyle 
Holiday The Righteous Are Bold Irene Hayes 
Henry Lascoe 
Imperial Silk Stockings Ann Hillary 
Longacre The Lark Florence Henderson 
Majestic Fanny John Michael King 
Mark Hellinger My Fair Lady Naoe Kondo 
Martin Beck Teahouse of the August Moon Muriel Kirkland 
National Inherit the Wind Ruth Gordon 
Royale The Matchmaker Louise Troy 
Shubert Pipe Dream Coleen Dewhurst 
Winter Garden Tamburlaine 


Special mention for Off-Broadway Productions of outstanding calibre 


Circle in the Square The Iceman Cometh Conrad Bain 


Jason Robards 
Phoenix Six Characters in Search of 


an Author John Glennon 


MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


Walter Abel Matt Briggs Betty Field Sterling Holloway Margaret Lindsay William Powell 
Phyllis Avery John Cassavetes Nina Foch Irja Jensen John Lupton Thelma Ritter 
Lauren Bacall Hume Cronyn Frances Fuller Jennifer Jones Stephen McNally Rosalind Russell 
Ann Bancroft Robert Cummings Stuart Germaine Bernard Kates Agnes Moorehead Gloria Stroock 
Frances Bavier Cecil B. DeMille Marcia Henderson Grace Kelly Don Murray Spencer Tracy 
Lyle Bettger Kirk Douglas Winston Hibler Sam Levene Pat O’Brien Claire Trevor 
Lee Bowman John Ericson Ann Hillary Michael Lewin Cathy O’Donnel Lucille Watson 


TERMS: MARCH OCTOBER JANUARY 
Write for Catalog 
245 West 52nd Street, New York 19, New York Circle 7-2630 
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ber's risk. A 


THEATRE ARTS 


Fesruary, 1957 Volume XLI, No. 2 


The Cover 


Forty-fourth Street, just west of Broadway—the heart of New York’s 
theatre district, as seen by artist Gardner Leaver. 


The Play 
33. Madam, Will You Walk? by Sidney Howard 


Features 


Presenting S. Hurok by Ward Morehouse 
The Best of Sheridan by Louis Kronenberger 
Sidney Howard, Storyteller by Joseph Wood Krutch 
Broadway in a Barn by Charlotte Harmon and Rosemary Taylor 
Amusing Fashions from Auntie Mame by Travis Banton 
] Merman & Co. Come to Town 
80 Yeas and Nays 


Opera House 


78 On Stage, Backstage, All Around the Met by Emily Coleman 


Broadway 
14 The Happiest Millionaire 
15 Bells Are Ringing 
Candide 
Cranks 
Night of the Auk 
Happy Hunting 
Speaking of Murder 
Uncle Willie 


City Center Season 


The Glass Menagerie 
Mister Roberts 


Off Broadway 


26 The Good Woman of Setzuan 


Departments 


Calendar 

Letters 

Offstage 

Books 

America’s Dramatic Critics 

Theatre USA by Alice Griffin 

Famous American Theatres 

My Ten Favorite Plays by Russel Crouse and Alan Jay Lerner 


Pusiication Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, IIl. 
EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OrrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
CrrcuLaTion OrrFice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 
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ANATOME 


cream 


Science’s greatest contribution to Beauty 


Use it daily 


and watch your face look younger 


Because Anatome Cream contains 
the finest natural estrogenic hormones, 
which have been laboratory tested 
and found. gradually to bring back 
the glow of youth 


to an aging and tired skin. 


CAMMmUL 


Mente 





“THE TOWN’S TOP 
TICKET iad —Coleman, Mirror 


Ethel Merman 


ory Heating” 


Fernando Lamas 


Virgie Ginson Gordon Polk Mary Fimey 
Renato Ciel Olt Templeton Leon Belasco 


Prices: EVES: Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Baic. 
= ~~ 8.60, $08, 2.50. MATS, WED. & SAT.: 
Orch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.30; Balc. $3.60. 3.00. 2.50. 


Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
Specify several alternate dates. 


MAJESTIC THEA. 245 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 


“A MUSICAL LANDMARK FOR BROADWAY!" 
—lLiFE 


FRANK LOESSER'S 


Musical 


Storring ROBERT WEEDE 


MATS. WED. & SAT 
IMPERIAL THEATRE, WEST 45th ST 


CERIC PORTMAN ano 
MARGARET LEIGHTON 
ARE BRILLIANT! ”—A2kisee= 


*° SEPARATE TABLES 
IS A TRIUMPH! x" 


MUSIC BOX W.-45th St. Cl. 6-4636 


T MUSICATS 
; THE BES 
Bro arta 


HARRISON ANDREWS 
od Ob cL LL, 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 


Aside from the new musicals and Eugene 
O’Neill’s autobiographical Long Day’s Journey 
into Night, the theatre season at its halfway 
mark is still shy of outstanding native drama 
contributions. But for the importations from 
England—actors and/or playwrights—and the ar- 
rival of the Madeleine Renaud-Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault French repertory which brought luster and 
distinction, the season would have fallen even 
farther behind last year’s exhilarating vitality. 

Shows that kept producers and ticket sellers 
happy were: the aforesaid Long Day’s Journey, 
in which O'Neill uncovers the family skeletons 
with Fredric March, Florence Eldridge, Jason 
Robards, Jr. and Bradford Dillman portraying 
them (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.); Separate 
Tables, the double-bill Terence Rattigan offering 
starring Margaret Leighton and Eric Portman 
(Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.); Auntie Mame, 
Rosalind Russell’ s triumph as the Unforgettable 
Character of the Carcfree Life (Broadhurst, 235 
W. 44th St.): The Reluctant Debutante, English 
drawing-room comedy about a mother’s attempts 
to snare an eligible male for her daughter, in 
which Adrianne Allen, Wilfred Hyde White and 
Anna Massey share honors (Henry Miller’s, 124 
W. 43rd St.). 

Other tenants in the Broadway houses were 
The Happiest Millionaire, a comedy starring 
Walter Pidgeon, that was adapted from the book 
by Cordelia Drexel Biddle about her father (Lyv- 
ceum, 149 W. 45th St.); and Girls of Summer 
by N. Richard Nash, starring Shelley Winters as 
a young woman who tries to lead her own life 
(Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.). 

Recent entries were: Speaking of Murder with 
Estelle Winwood, Neva Patterson and Brenda de 
Banzie (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.); Uncle Willie, 
starring Menasha Skulnik (Golden, 252 W. 45th 
St.); Protective Custody, melodrama with Faye 
Emerson : (Ambassador, 215 W. 49th St.); A 
Clearing in the Woods by Arthur Laurents, with 
Kim Stanley, Onslow Stevens and Joan Lorring 
included in the cast (Belasco, 114 W. 44th St.); 
The Hidden River by Ruth and Augustus Goetz, 
from Storm Jameson’s novel which centered 
around the divided loyalties of a French family 
during World War II., and featured Dennis 
King. Lili Darvas and Gaby Rodgers (Playhouse, 
137 W. 48th St.); and Small War on Murray 
Hill, comedy by the late Robert E. Sherwood, 
based on a Revolutionary War incident. Directed 
by Garson Kanin, with Jan Sterling and Leo 
Genn in the cast (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.) 

Other openings included: Anouilh’s Waltz of 
the Toreadors, English version by Lucienne Hill, 
which revolves around an incurably romantic gen- 
eral and his insufferable family at the turn of 
the century. Heading the cast are Sir Ralph 
Richardson, his wife Meriel Forbes, and Mildred 
Natwick (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.); The Pot- 
ting Shed, a drama by Graham Greene which 
concerns itself with the effect a “‘miracle’’ has 
on a famous atheist and his family. With Dame 
Sybil Thorndike and her hushand Sir Lewis 
Casson (Bijou, 209 W. 45th St.); Eugenia, a 
dramatization of Henry James’s novel The Eu- 
ropeans, which brought Tallulah Bankhead back 
to Broadway; and the Renaud-Barrault French 
Repertory Company in a limited run extending 
through February 23 (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway). 

The musical standouts are: ells Are Ringin 
book and lyrics by Betty Ci aden and Adolnh 
Green, music by Jule Styne, wherein Judy Holli- 
day frolics as an employee of a telephone- 
answering service (Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.); 
Ethel] Merman and Fernando Lamas in Happy 
Hunting, book by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse, lyrics by Matt Dubey and music by 
Harold Karr, which centers around a Philadel- 
phia matron who seeks a match royal for her 
daughter (Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.) ; Candide, 
a musical version of the Voltaire classic with 
book by Lillian Hellman, music by Leonard 
Bernstein, lyrics by Richard Wilbur, Dorothy 
Parker and the late John Latouche, and a cast 
which includes Max Adrian, Robert Rounseville 
and Barbara Cook (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th 
St.) ; and Li'l Abner, based on Al Capp’s comic 
strip, with book by Norman Panama and Melvin 
Frank, lyrics by Johnny Mercer, music by Gene 
de Paul, and featuring Edith Adams, Peter Pal- 
ar and Stubby Kaye (St. James, 246 W. 44th 


St.). 

Successful holdovers from last year’s cycle in- 
clude the number-one runaway hit, My Fair 
Lady, with lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’ s 
Pygmation) by Alan Jay Lerner. music by 
Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed by Rex 
Harrison and Julie Andrews (Mark Hellinger, 
1655 Broadway); The Most Happy Fella, Frank 
Loesser’s musical version of Sidney Howard’s 
They Knew What They Wanted, with Robert 
Weede and Jo Sullivan (Imperial, 249 W. 45th 
St.); Mr. Wonderful, starring Sammy Davis, Jr., 
and due to depart February 23 (Broadway, 1681 
Broadway). The longest-run musical on Broad- 
way, Damn Yankees, about the devil and his 
siren helper and a Geonent race, is still going 
strong (46th Street, 226 W. 46th St.) 


RESTAURANT 


Host John C. Bruno and Judy Holliday 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 

Ward Morehouse—Worid Telegram & Sun 
“For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks."* 

Danton Walker—New York Duily News 
"Top in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 
“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 

Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 
"Gourmet Views—No one serves a _ better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil.” 

Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno's 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch @ _ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—air conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 
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Were looking 
for people who 
like to draw” 


BY ALBERT DORNE 
Famous Magazine Illust ‘ator 


D° YOU LIKE TO DRAW? If you do 
—America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists are looking for you. We want 
you to test your art talent! 

Too many people miss a wonder- 
ful career in art—simply because 
they don’t think they have talent. 
But my colleagues and I have 
helped thousands of people get 
started. Like these— 

Don Smith lives in New Orleans. 
Three years ago Don knew nothing 
about art—even doubted he had 
talent. Today, he is an illustrator 
with a leading advertising agency 
in the South—and has a future as 
big as he wants to make it. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored 
with an “ordinary” job when she 
sent for our talent test. Once con- 
vinced that she had the makings of 
an artist —she started to study 
nights, at home. Soon she was of- 
fered a job as a fashion artist. A 
year later, she became assistant 
art director of a big buying office. 
Today, she holds an even better 
job drawing full color fashion illus- 
trations. 


Pipe-fitter to Artist 


John Busketta is another. He was 
a pipe-fitter’s helper with a big 
gas company—until he decided to 
do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same 
company—but as an artist in the 
advertising department. At a big 
increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped 
up from railroad worker to the 
styling department of a major auto- 
mobile company. Now he helps 
design new car models! 


Profitable Hobby—at 72 
A great-grandmother in Newark, 
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Ohio, decided to use her spare 
time to study painting. Recently, 
she had her first local ‘‘one man” 
show—where she sold thirty-two 
water colors and five oil paintings. 
Now she happily looks forward 
to many vigorous, money-making 
years in art. 

» Asalesgirl in West Virginia who 
liked to draw got a job as an artist, 
later became advertising manager 
of the best store in Charleston. A 
married man with three children 

unhappy in a dead-end job— 
switched to a great new career in 
art. Now he’s one of the happiest 
men you'll ever meet! 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 


A cowboy from Miles City, Mon- 
tana, yearned to be an artist. With 
our help—he began to draw pic- 
tures for local fairs. To his amaze- 
ment, he won two first ribbons and 
two other prizes. Today, he has a 
very profitable business painting 
portraits of people al! over the 
country from photographs that 
they send to him through the mail. 

How about you? Wouldn’t you 
like to trade places with these 
happy artists? 


Free Art Talent Test 


We want to help you find out if 
you have the talent for a fascinat- 
ing money-making art career (part 
time or full time). We’ll be glad to 
send you our remarkably reveal- 
ing 8-page talent test. Thousands 
of people formerly paid $1 for this 
test. But now we’ll send it to you 
free—if you sincerely like to draw. 
No obligation. But act at once. 
Simply mail the coupon provided 
at right to Famous Artists Schools, 
Studio 91, Westport, Conn. 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 


ALBERT DORNE NORMAN ROCKWELL 


JON WHITCOMB 
HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 


FRED LUDEKENS PETER HELCK 


ROBERT FAWCETT 


DONG KINGMAN 


peat aaa aa a ah i Tye a 2s oa nk 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 


Studio 91, Westport, Conn. 
Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test. 
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Two symbols of hospitality wherever 
gourmets gather! At the Porterhouse of 
the Hotel Sherman your coffee will be 
courteously voured by a full-blooded 
Indian Chief. At the famous Pump 
Room of the Hotels Ambassador you'll 
be ministered to elegantly by a plumed 
Coffee Boy. This is the atmosphere you 
enjoy in the distinguished restaurants 
of Chicago’s two finest hotels. It’s 
what you find. Suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air-conditioning 
are ready and waiting when you come 
to town. You'll be welcome! 


Inthe Loop.. 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 


On. the. Gol Coast. 


HOTELS 


\nebessailoe 


NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 


The straight dramas continuing from the pre- 
vious season are: i Anne Frank— 
winner of all the major drama awards last time 
around (Pulitzer, Critics Circle and Antoinette 
Seney) enous a Bay iat We bth irl’ . experiences 
under Naziism (C ort, St.); Inherit 
the Wind, , the play b: on the eee 7 ‘mon- 
key trial,” starrin Pel Muni (National, 208 
W. 4ist st.) Middle of the Night, the May- 
December romance, starring Edward G. Robin- 
son (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.); and the hit 
comedy No Time for Sergeants, dramatized from 
Mac Hyman’s book concerning a well-meaning 
hillbilly congenially snafuing the Air Force (Al- 
vin, 250 W. 52nd Ry 


OPENINGS 

Madeleine Renaud and Jean-Louis Barrault 
and their company in the following French 
plays: Volpone (February 4-6); Le Misanth 
(February 7-9) ; double bill, Les Nuits de 
Colére and Feu la Mére de Madame (February 
11-13) ; Intermezzo (February 14-16) and the dou- 
ble bill of Le ien du ier and 
Adieux (February 18-23). (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway). 

Visit to a Small Planet Pebruery 7)—A satire 
transplanted from TV by Gore Vidal, directed 
by Cyril Ritchard who also stars. (Booth, 

West 45th — 

The Tunnel of Love Ppvary 13)—Adapta- 
tion by Peter De Vries of his novel about a car- 
toonist with a suburban home and a wandering 
eye. With Tom Ewell and Nancy Olson. Royale, 
242 W. 45th St.). 

ae for Lovers (February 14)—A comedy 

Ronald Alexander about an American family 
no Europe. Produced and directed by Shep- 
ard Traube. 

A Hole in the Head (February 28)—Another 
TV play that has been adapted bd its author 
Arnold Schulman, for the sta With Pau 
Douglas, David Burns, Kay teed. Garson 
Kanin directed. outh, 236 W. 45th St.). 

Ziegfeld Follies oe. ry oe to 
arrive with Beatrice Lillie and Billy DeWolfe 


heading the eompany. (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway). 


OFF BROADWAY 

Some off-Broadway shows are still hardy fa- 
vorites with theatregoers. ey include: the re- 
vival of O’Neill’s e¢ Iceman th, winner 
of the New York Pw, Desk award (Circle in 
the Square); The Threepenny Opera, Marc 
Blitzstein’s adaptation of the musical play by 
Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht which has had a 
record-breaking run (Theatre de Lys); Shoe- 
string °57, a sparkling revue with Dorothy 
Greener, Fay De Witt and Dody Goodman (Bar- 
bizon Plaza); and an original drama concerned 
with the problems of Puerto Ricans in New 
York City, Me, Candido! (Greenwich Mews). 

Recent openings included: Purple Dust by 
Sean O’Casey, about two Englishmen who buy 
an Irish estate, with Harry Bannister and Mary 
Welch in the cast (Cherry Lane) ; Volpone, mu- 
sical version by Stefan Zweig of Ben Jonson’s 
comedy, with Howard da Silva and Alfred Ryder 
among the players (Rooftop); Easter by Strind- 
berg, with Phyllis Love and Muriel Kirkland 
(4th Street); The River Line, drama by Charles 
Morgan, concerned with the smuggling of Ameri- 
can and British officers across France during 
World War II., with a cast that included Peter 
Cookson, Beatrice Straight and Gene Lyons 
(Carnegie Hall Playhouse). 

Among the openings scheduled for this month 
are: The Taming of the Shrew, the fifth produc- 
tion of the season at the Phoenix, starring Nina 
Foch and say es Sn and an original play 
with music, of Water Colors b ° 
Wood, Febvuse 10" and ten Sundays thereafter 
4 the Chapel ‘Payee (Broadway Congregational 
church). 


ATTENTION, PLAYWRIGHTS 


Are you looking for an opportunity to 
have your play produced? The Gary 


Players, Inc., Non-Professional Com- 
munity Group, is planning its 1957 sea- 
son which will include several new plays 
by new playwrights. If your play is 
selected for production, you will be 
guaranteed an audience and reviews by 
top professional critics. Send manu- 
scripts and requests for additional infor- 
mation to: 


Gary Players, Inc. 
734 Washington Street 
Gary, Indiana 


TOURING SHOWS 
CHICAGO—Janus and No for Sergeants 
are the current attractions. 

CINCINNATI—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof plays 
the Shubert Theatre February 4-9. 

LOS ANGELES—A Hatful of Rain is booked 
for the paneeten, Hartford Theatre. 
MOBILE—The ~— Game plays the Sanger 
Theatre Februa 

MONTREAL Fanny plays Her Majesty's The- 
atre February 4 

NEW ORLEANS —The Pajama Game comes to 
the Civic Auditorium February 6-18. 
PHILADELPHIA—The Apple Cart inhabits the 
Forest Theatre February 4-16. 

ST. LOUIS—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof lights up 
the American Theatre February 11-16. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 


opens February 20 for a_ three-and-one-half 
weeks’ stay. 


TORONTO—The Royal Alexandra is the house 
for Fanny February 11-23. 
OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 
(Listings for the April calendar must be received 
& 12.) 
” ALABAMA 
gy my a and Gown Civic The- 
atre. ign § fn RudNCH A Bir i Feb- 


ruary 4. —— Civic 
Ballet. tet 7-9. Ballet 


adapted from = film. IRMIN AM—Center 
Players. Awake and Sing, February 20-23. 
ARIZONA 
FL “ag ~~ Playmakers, State Col- 
lege fan tutte, February 1-2. oo 
“Piocne Lith Theatre At War With 
Army, February 19-23. TUCSON Universiy of 
Arizona. An Italian Straw Hat, February 0. 
ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE—University of Arkansas. Mar- 
tha, February 19-23. 
LAMEDA—Alameds Livtie ‘Toes 
ALA —Alam ttle tre 
ble Door, through February 9. SACRAMENTO 
—Eaglet Theatre. urd at the Gates opens 
February 21. SAN DIEGO—Srn Diege 
air Theatre. Time Limit! opens = = "19. 
FRANCISCO—Abbott-Abrams Produeti 
The Mikado opens February 17. SAN FRANCIS. 
CO—The Playhouse Repert 


Theatre. ary 
of a Scoundrel, Fridays and Saturdays, threugh 
February. SANTA BARBARA—Santa 


Repertory Theatre. Tea and Sympathy, , = 


ary 6-16. 

COLORADO 
GREELEY—Little Thea of the Rockies, Colo- 
rado State College of Education. Angel ‘im the 
Pawn Shop, February 14-16. 


CONNECTICUT 
LAKEVILLE—Hotchkiss Dramatic Association 


Brigadoon cobruary 15. NEW CANAAN—Town 
Players ae Canaan, Inc. R 


Mr. P hd Feb: 22-24. NEW HAVEN 
r. Penn x ruary 22-24. 

—Yale University Dramatic Association. A View 
from the Bridge, opens February 28. 


DELAWARE 
NEWARK—E 52 Theatre, University of Dela- 
ware. Anastasia, February 7-9. WILMINGTON 
-—-Wilmington Drama League, Inc. Shades of 
Hades, February 13-16. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON—Theatre Lobby, Inc. The Straw 


Hat, February 1-17. 

FLORIDA 
FORT MYERS—Fort Myers Little Theatre. The 
Petrified Forest, February 10-13. HOLLYWOOD 
—Little Theatre of Hollywood. Night Must Fall, 


“TREMENDOUS MUSICAL!” 
—McCLAIN, JRL.-AMER, 


PREM HOw mrysieas EE 


starring 


GRETCHEN WYLER 
STEPHEN | RAY 
DOUGLASS” WALSTON 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. 
Eves.: Divans (First & Rows) 
$8.05; Orch. 7.50; 


: one 
$5.75, 4.60; Mezz. $5.75, 
Bale. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 
Mats. Wed. 


1.i5.'(Tax' Inel.). Please en- 
close self-addressed, stamped 
~~ with check or money 


46 ST. THEA. 2% w. 4 St. 
Clecle 
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HELEN HAYES 
as “Victoria Regina” 


ys. by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 
Club now you get the brand-new 1956 edition 
of ‘‘A Pictorial History of the American Theatre"’ 
. . . PLUS any one of the six hit plays described 
above — BOTH for only ONE DOLLAR! This 
generous offer is made to introduce you to Ameri- 
ca’s only theatre book club—and to acquaint you 
with the me and SAVINGS you will enjoy 
as a member. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of 

the Theatre: 

As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT of 
a new hit play in book form, every month, as soon 
after it opens on Broadway as possible. You learn 
about the new plays scene by scene; re-read them 
at your leisure ; discuss them with authority ; build 
a handsome lifetime theatre library. 

PROVEN HITS: The plays will always be TOP 
hits. During the coming months members will 
be offered beautiful, illustrated volumes of such 
outstanding hits at Lillian Hellman's The Lark, 
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Both fox 


Only yee. 


VALUE UP to $10.60 in Publish ing year. 


you get. 


bers who jo} 
now and a — to 
Sccept as few as 
our selections 


during the com- 


ers’ Editions! 


The Brand-New, Giant-Size, 1956 Edition of 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Bloom + Regular Publisher's Edition, 750 
YHIS GIANT TREASURY re- in ‘‘Hainler,’’ Cornell in ‘‘St. 


Captures the greatest moments 
in the history of the American The- 
atre — from 1900 through 1956! 
More than 4,000 memorable pho- 
tographs take you from the days of 
the ‘‘gas-light’’ melodramas to the 
‘musical of the century." My Fair 
Lady. You see the theatre mature 
before your eyes. See players grow 
from ‘“‘bits’’ to starring roles. En- 
joy the ‘‘greats’’—past and present 
— on stage in scenes from hun- 
dreds of famous plays: Barrymore 


Joan,"’ the Lunts in ‘“The Guards- 
man,’’ Bankhead in ‘The Little 
Foxes,’’ Pinza and Martin in 
“South Pacific,’’ and hundreds 
more. 

Includes fascinating descriptions 
of plays and players. Now selling 
at $7.50 in regular publisher's edi- 
tion, this lifetime treasury is just 
one of the TWO wonderful books 
you get as a new member of the 
Fireside Theatre—for only $1! 


Measures OVER A FOOT HIGH, Sver 4,000 
photographs of famous plays and players. 


ANY ONE of These Top Hit Plays of 1956 


NO TIME FOR SER- 
GEANTS, by Ira Levin — 
Broadway's biggest laugh 


hit tells how the entire 
U. S. Air Force loses its 
battle against a simple 
country-boy draftee. 


INHERIT THE WIND, by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robt. 
E. Lee — The play that 
marks Paul Muni’s return 
to Broadway. Brings to life 
the famous Scopes trial 
and the sizzling battle over 
man’s right to think. 


play. Warm, funny, filled 
with meaning and truth. 
“A genuinely fascinating 
play.’"—Time Magazine. 


A VIEW FROM THE 
BRIDGE, by Arthur Miller 
—TWO superb plays in one 
volume by the Pulitzer 
Prize winning author of 
Death of A Salesman. Vio- 
lent, taut drama at its 
highest level. 


TIGER AT THE GATES, 
by Jean Giradour, translat- 


| DAMN YANKEES, by George Abbott 4 ap Sere 
and Douglas Wallop—The girl sold her £ nif Ay tt 
soul to the devil for a figure no man a a oi re 
could resist. The boy sold his soul to 5© n Troy 


become a pennant winner. What hap- 


where old men 


pens when boy meets girl makes for #4 young pre- 


musical comedy at its bounciest. 


fer the horrors 
of war to the 


THE CHALK GARDEN, by Enid Bag- surrender of 
nold — Broadway's most talked-about 


You Enjoy All of These Advantages By Joining The Fireside Theatre: 


called ‘‘intellecrual theatre at its best’’ by Life 
Magazine, the Pulitzer Prize winner, Diary of 
Anne Frank—and other brand-new top hits as 
soon after they open as possible. 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 


Members receive a free subscription to ‘‘Curtain 
Time,’’ which describes each selection in advance. 
You need accept as few as four selections a year 
at a cost of only $1.89 each, plus a few cents 
postage—even though the same plays sell else- 
where for $2.75 to $3.00 in publishers’ editions! 


SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
the giant ‘‘Picrorial History of the American 
Theatre’’ AND the hit play of pe choice BOTH 
for only $1.00. If not delighted, return both 
books in 10 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. Mail coupon now to: 

THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-2 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


THE PIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-2 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 
—the brand-new 1956 ‘Pictorial History of the Ameri- 
can Theatre’ AND the Hit Play I have indicated 
below, and enroll me as a member. I may return both 
books in 10 days and you will cancel my mem! 

Or I will you $1.00 (plus shipping charges) 

both books. You will send me “Curtain Time’ in ad- 
vance of each new monthly play selection. I will take 
at least four more plays during the coming year at 
the low Club price of only $1.89 each (plus shipping). 


Write Here Title 


(Please print plainly) 


Zone 


en — eosease 
(Offer good in Continental U. 8. A. only) 





Limited Engagement 


NOW thru FEB. 23 


S. HUROK 


has the honor to present 
under the auspices of the 
GOVERNMENT of the FRENCH REPUBLIC 


COMPAGNIE 


MADELEINE 


RENAUD 


JEAN-LOUIS 


BARRAULT 


“THE PRIDE OF PARIS!” 


—LiMe Magazine 


Now thru Feb. 2: CHRISTOPHE COLOMB. Mon. Eve. 
Feb. 4 thru Wed. Eve., Feb. 6: VOLPONE. Thurs. 
Eve., Feb. 7 thru Sat. Eve, Feb. 9: LE MISAN- 
THROPE. Mon. Eve., Feb. 11 thru Wed. Eve., Feb. 
13: LES NUITS DE LA COLERE (Nights of Fury) 
and FEU LA MERE DE MABAME (Dear Departed 
Mother - in - Law). Thurs. Eve, Feb. 14 thru 

Eve., Feb. 16: INTERMEZZO. Mon. Eve., Feb. 

thru Sat. Eve., Feb. 23: LE CHIEN DU JARDI- 
NIER (The Gardener's Dog) and LES ADIEUX. 


Eves., 8:30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


WINTER GARDEN, B'way & 5: st. 


On the American Stage 
over a CENTURY 


Send for Illustrated 
Costume Plot 


BB LOW RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


“811 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


a 19-23. JACKSONV gal gh Thea- 
of ville. "s wT. 


Jackson 
Feb Lite Theses Eeei Gi, Peter 
tre. 
oe, SARASOT Begun at tennant. ruary 


ag Sy EY 18. WEST PALM 
REACH “Norton Gatery I Players. The Trial of 


os Dugan, February 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—Beverly Hills Junior Woman’s Club, 
Children’s Theatre Division. The Emperor’s New 
Clothes, February 9. CICAGO vem Guild, 
aoe "Branch of Chica y City Coll 3 

opens ruary - 
man Memorial Theatre. Bus Stop, —y_ 8- 
24. Children’s Theatre: Robin Hood oe 5S eb- 
ruary 2. DECATUR—Milliken University. 
tasia, February 15-16. DES PLAIN ~ <4 
Plaines Theatre Guild. The Rainmaker, 
February 2. EVANSTON—Northwestern Univer- 
sity Theatre. Lovers, February 8-17. WEST- 
ERN SPRINGS—Theatre of Western Springs. 
Macbeth, February 13-17. 


INDIANA 
On ag Spy ay Ciatversity r rors TERRE Ten 
a a Barroom, February 


ayy Faye Theatre, = 
maker, February 1 3-17, 


IOWA 
DES MOINES—Des Moines Gaanty Ser 
house. Anne the Thousand Days, opens F 
ruary 28. 
KANSAS 
a a ny State Teachers College, Em- 
Sone Beautiful P. ie, Feb- 
ruary 20- Ee a Kansas. 
Fraser nae Of Thee I Februa a.) 
Studio Theatre, The Doctor in Spite of 
opens February 27. 
LOUISIANA 
BATON ROUGE—Baton Rouge Little Theatre 
Anniversary Waltz, through February 9 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Children’s Educational Theatre 
Gracieuse and Percinet, February 2. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST—Anmherst 7 CAMB uers. Doctor 
Faustus, Fghrency _ 27 MBRIDGE—Poets’ 
Theatre. ied? or She’s 
Caught with Cander f, adapted fr ‘rom Les Fausses 
ences, opens February 8. 
MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR—Ann Arbor Civic Theatre. The 
Rose Tattoo, through February 2; Gigi, February 
a, ANN Arh R—Dramatic Arts Center. 


peapertanee of Bein t, F 1-17. 
DETR Wayne Universit Theatre. ieves’ 
ebruary 8-16. FL —Flint Commu- 


on February 8-16. MUS- 
pu reres, ake Musk * 


Civic Theatre As- 
sociation, oad Theatre. Varieties of 1957, Feb- 
ruary 16, 


MINNESOTA 
DULUTH—Duluth Branch By a of Min- 
nesota. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, February 
ee MINNEAPOLIS University of Minne- 
sota. University Theatre, Finian’s 
February 2-10; mW opens, February 28: 
Young People’s Theatre, Land of the Dragon, 
February 15, 22-24. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY—University of Kansas City Play- 
house. Othello (opera) ebruary 5-9. WAR- 
RENSBURG—Central Missouri gue College 
Players. The Sea Gull, February 7 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS—Eastern Montana College of Educa- 
tion. Shadow and Substance opens February 28. 


NEW JERSEY 
BLOOMFIELD—Footlighters of Bloomfield. The 
Land of the Dragon, for children, February 22, 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
Courses: ty PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 


GLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


MIME FOR ACTORS 
Angaa Enters 


118 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM FEBRUARY 4TH 
Enrollment Limited 


23. LONG PRANCH The Playmakers. 

pomaner, yo February 10; The Devil’s 
le opens ey 13. MAPLEWOOD— 

The he Strollers The Southwest Corner, February 


21-23 
NEW YORK 

ALFRED—Alfred State Tech Drama Club. As 
You Like It, February 24-25. BINGHAMTON— 
Civic Theatre of Binghamton. Summer and 
Smoke, February 22, 23. FRESH MEADOWS— 
Fresh Meadows Communit Theatre. The Gentle 
People, February 8 alee gS Uni- 
versity Theatre. The Geod Woman of Setzuan 

ns February 28. OCEANSIDE—Oceanside 
Community Theatre. The Glass Menagerie, Feb- 


ruary 9. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
DURHAM—The Durham Theatre Guild of Al- 
lied Arts, Inc. Candida, February 7-9. HICK- 
ORY—Lenoir Rhyne Col iege Playmakers. Angel 
Street, February 22-23. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
FARGO—Fargo-Moorhead Community Theatre. 
The White Sheep of the Family, February 7-9. 


OHIO 
ATHENS—Ohio University Theatre. The Broker 
of Bogota, February 21-23. GAMBIER—Kenyon 
College Dramatic Club. Androcles and the Lion, 
February 20-23. OBERLIN—Oberlin Dae e Dra- 
matic Association. Hedda Gabler, through Feb- 
ruary 2. TOLE DO —seneee Little Thcasre. 
The Caine Mutiny Court-M , through Feb- 


ruary 2. 

OKLAHOMA 
GOODWELL—Panhandle A _ and Me- 
chanical College. The Crucil ebruary 12-15 
TULSA University of of Tulsa Sree Trwelfth 


Night, February | 
OREGON 


EUGENE— University of Oregon Theatre. Desire 

Under the Elms opens February 22, PORTLAND 
Portland ie ii - Present ighter and 

This Heopy + reed, alternate nights, Grough 

February The Mouse Trap, through Feb: 

ary 2; Snow White (for children), through Feb- 

ruary 3; Marco Polo (for children) opens Febru- 


ary 23. 

RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE—Sock and Buskin, Brown Uni- 
versity. Caesar and Cleopatra, February 20-23. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA—Town Theatre. The Time of Your 
Life, February 6-13. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
BROOG Ge Som Dakota Syete Col . The- 
atre e lass Menagerie, February . 
HURON—Huron College ; oe Players. , 
ily Portrait opens February 


TENNESSEE 
OAK RIDGE—Oak Ridge Community Playhouse. 
Much Ado About Nothing, February 7-9. 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN—University of Texas. The Birds, Feb- 
ruary 6-9. BEAUMONT—Beaumont Community 
ye ers. Our Town, February 7-9, 11-12. DAL- 
LAS—Margo Jones Theatre °57. e Tin Cup, 
a_new play by Richard Reich, through February 
17; “3 i~ polytus opens February 19. WACO— 
Baylor niversity Theatre. Liliom, February 14- 

WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE— University of Washington. Showboat 
Theatre. Anastasia, through February 9 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON—Kanawha Players, Inc. The 
Desperate Hours, —- February 2. CHARLES- 
TON—Charleston Children’s Theatre. Once in a 
Hundred Years and Johnny Appleseed, Febru- 


ary 9. 
WISCONSIN 

GREEN BAY—Green Bay Community Theatre, 
Inc. Detective Story opens February 16. MIL- 
WAUKEE—Milwaukee Playe Androcles and 
the Lion and The Critic, February 15-17. RA- 
CINE—Racine Theatre Guild, Inc. Summer and 
Smoke, February 14-23. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 
The Theatre Guild of Webster Groves, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri. Original one-act play 
contest, closes February 15, 1957. prize. - 
tact Russell A. Sharp, 214 Parkhurst Terrace, 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri, or Play Contest, 
Theatre Guild of Webster Groves, 517 Theatre 


Lane, Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 


Ottawa Little Theatre Women, Ottawa, 
Canada. a dead one-act by. Canadian 
playwrights, deadline March 3, 957. First 
prize, $100 and medal. Contact: Mrs. Roy Mac 
Gregor Watt, 244 Powell Ave., Ottawa 1 ~~ 
tario, Canada. 

Dramatists’ Alliance announces its twenty-sec- 
ond annual competition for are lay forms, 
with a deadline of February 25, 989. Without 
regard to training or no AAA, authors may 
compete for as many of the awards, with as 
many plays, as they wish. Address inquiries and 
request for vapetration sheets to Dramatists’ Al- 
anes, Box Z, Stanford University, Cali- 
ornia 
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DEAR SIR: 

I noted in your magazine an article 
on Waiting for Gedot, which stated that 
the performance of the play in Miami 
was a fiasco. The authority for this state- 
ment was a Miami theatre critic. I do 
not repeat this critic’s name because 
there is no such thing in Miami as a 
theatre critic. Let me explain that there 
are entertainment columnists on the 
Miami newspapers who cut their eye- 
teeth on belly dancers, write about food 
menus for various restaurants in ex- 
change for free meals, and enjoy the best 
entertainment at night clubs free of 
charge. They are forced to review plays 
for which they obtain no compensation 
directly or indirectly. Besides this they 
hate intellectuals and intellectualism of 
any kind, and are not bashful about it, 
you may be sure. In closing I wish to 
say that Waiting for Godot has some- 
thing to say which is necessary to a 
great and wonderful play. 

HERBERT H. HUTNER 
Miami, Florida 


Alan Schneider may well be a “direc- 
tor’s director,’ but Herbert Berghof di- 
rected the New York production of 
Waiting for Godot. That anyone should 
purport to discuss the “history” of Wait- 
ing for Godot in this country without 
even mentioning Mr. Berghof’s name 
(let alone his superb and subtle direc- 
torial skill) is beyond this reader’s cre- 
dulity. As a member of the staff for the 
Herbert Berghof Studio, I was privileged 
to observe Mr. Berghof’s “homework”’ on 
Godot for two years prior to the Broad- 
way opening. In a group art, such as 
the theatre, it is sometimes difficult to 
tell what each participant has contributed 
of his self and individual passion for 
truth, but, in this case, being familiar 
with Mr. Berghof’s directorial and acting 
scores, I know what he brought to the 
New York production. So thanks to all 
the others who made the American 
Waiting for Godot possible—but, please, 
an underscored thank you to Herbert 
Berghof 

EVELYN NOLT 
New York, New York 
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DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL % STAGE 


Spring Term February 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS “in” 


Prefessienal Summer Theetre 


Apprentice Group 
July - August 
Classes end parts in professionel 
production 
Fer information concerning tuition, 
schedule, etc., write: 
Edith Bond Stearns 
Box | 


Peterborough, N. H. 


Oregon Shakespearean Festival 


SHAKESPEARE IN. T 


E ELIZABETHAN MANNER 


OTHELLO 
AS YOU LIKE IT 


GENTLEMEN 


OF VERONA 


HENRY VIII 


PERICLES 


AUGUST 1 THROUGH 31 


PRINCE OF TYRE 


NIGHTLY IN ROTATION 


CASTING: JUNE 13 - APPLICATION DEADLINE: MARCH 31 


Applications accepted from experienced actors, student actors, 
musicians, and assistants in costume, technical work, box office 


and promotion. (Limited nmumber 


of scholarships available.) 


For Full Information and Application Blanks Write to 
Angus L. Bowmer, Producing Director: ‘’Shakespeare’’, Ashland, Ore. 


INSTITUTE OF RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


M 
e JS 


hakespeore, Elizabethan 


n Shokespeare 


Al menucas Zi rAd EL 30 hetha Vl Thea Lre 








OFFSTAGE... 


Publicity's Proper Place 

Shirley Booth apparently voted in 
favor of the rights of audiences re- 
cently when she refused to go 
through with a publicity stunt while 
The Desk Set was playing in San 
Francisco. The show's press agent 
had arranged for a reporter from 
the San Francisco News to do a 
thirty-second bit as a piano player 
so that he could write a feature on 
how it felt to be on stage with 
Shirley Booth. 

But Miss Booth said no. 

“If a newspaperman were to come 
on and play a bit as a newspaper- 
man, I'd have no objection,” she 
said. “But for someone to come on 
without rehearsal and do a bit like 
that—well, I think it’s unprofes- 
sional. The place for publicity is 
outajde, not in the theatre during a 
performance.” 

Great words—and we doff the lid 
of our typewriter to the sensible 
artist who said them. 


Baum-Newborn clients. Among them 
are Robert Weede of The Most 
Happy Fella, Diana van der Vlis of 
The Happiest Millionaire and Gena 
Rowlands of Middle of the Night. In 
Li'l Abner alone, Baum - Newborn 
have placed seven of their clients. 

Baum, an ex-press agent, and 
Newborn, a former stage manager, 
have reached this eminence after 
eight years as agents. When they 
began, their principal property was 
Arthur O'Connell, who was deliver- 
ing deodorant commercials on a 
radio show. Picnic moved O’Connell 
into the big time, and even though 
he now commands $5,000 a week in 
films and $7,500 an hour on tele- 
vision, he and Baum and Newborn 
are still doing business the way they 
started—on a handshake basis, with- 
out a contract. 

The team moved into high gear six 
years ago with Guys and Dolls. They 
placed twenty-three people in the 
three companies of that musical. 
They use various approaches in plac- 


ing their clients. When Jayne Mans- 
field arrived in New York from 
Hollywood two years ago, totally 
unknown, they agreed that what she 
needed was a gimmick. “We both de- 
cided she had to make the most of 
her outstanding attributes to com- 
pensate for her lack of experience,” 
Baum said recently. “So we had to 
employ a little strategy. We went 
out bought the smallest bikini on 
Broadway. And when we sent her 
over to read for George Axelrod and 
Jule Styne for Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter?, we told her to strip 
down to the bikini before she started 
reading.” 

Broadway history recounts the re- 
sult. 

They found Judy Tyler playing a 
sweet young princess on the “Howdy 
Doody” show, but in their eyes she 
had a sexy quality. That led them to 
submit her for Pipe Dream with no- 
table sexcess. 

Diana van der Vlis, who was sent 
to them by an N.B.C. page boy, was 
a case of instant recognition. (“The 
minute she walked in, we knew she 
had it. We didn’t even bother to 
have her read.) Soon she had her 
choice of roles in four incoming 


Catch to It - — — — - 
Ad in The Saturday Review: 
“WANTED PLAYWRIGHT with 

successful record who can write a 

Tennessee Williams style of play for 

a corporation executive with a good 

story. Compensation commensurate 








One of England’s leading husband-and-wife theatre teams—Vida Hope and 
Derek Twist (right)— were visitors in this country recently in connection 
with a prospectwe production of Twist’s melodrama Malice Domestic, which 
has been optioned for Broadway by Harry Fromkes. They are pictured at 
New York’s Park Lane Hotel with actor Peter Brandon. Miss Hope, who 
directed The Boy Friend, also staged the London version of her husband’s 


witk record and ability.” 

Even if the compensation were 
really commensurate with the corpo- 
ration executive’s record and ability, 
his would-be Tennessee Williams is 
going to have a tough time if all he 
has to work with is a good story. An 
eccentric female relative would be a 
lot more help. 


E for Employment 

Innumerable eyebrows were raised 
in surprise when Actors’ Equity an- 
nounced the results of a survey 
which showed that, of the ninety- 
three agents licensed by Equity, the 
Baum-Newborn Agency had more 
clients working in the theatre than 
any other office. Even Martin Baum 
and Abe Newborn, who are Baum- 
Newborn, raised their eyebrows 
briefly, for it hadn’t occurred to 
them that they were doing more 
business in the theatre than such 
iong-established giants as the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency or the Music 
Corporation of America. But, Equity 
asserted, of the approximately three 
hundred current roles on Broadway, 
eighty-five were being filled by 


10 


play. 
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Broadway shows. The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire was chosen as the best bet, 
and on the basis of one performance 
in this play in Philadelphia, she was 
signed to a Hollywood contract call- 
ing for two pictures a year at $25,000 
a picture. One of the latest feats of 
the pair was landing Red Buttons 
the role of Joe Kelly in Joshua Lo- 
gan’s screen production of Sayonara. 

But both Baum and Newborn real- 
ize that an agent has his limitations. 
“All we can do is present someone 
for a part,” Baum says. “After that, 
it’s up to the performer.” 

They try to maintain an open-door 
policy for the job-hunting perform- 
ers who come to their office. “You 
can’t see everybody,” Newborn has 
remarked, “but we try to see as 
many as we can, even if it’s only for 
ten minutes. We disagree often 
about the merits of performers. But 
if one of us says ‘yes,’ the other 
always goes along. We try to be 
positive whenever possible. You can’t 
get anywhere in this business with a 
negative attitude.” 


Home on the Range 

A new—new to us, anyway—field 
of comment for actresses has turned 
up, and the first two samples to pass 
our way have a definitely haunting 
quality. The subject under consid- 
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eration is animals. First heed the 
outlook of Siobhan McKenna: 

“Pigs are not open-minded—they’re 
sneaky and I won't have them on 
my farm. But I love cows. They have 
such beautiful long eyelashes.” 

Next, a somewhat different type— 
Jayne Mansfield. 

“I love to cook turkey. Turkey is 
so good when it’s cooked.” 

That is a statement that can re- 
volve in your mind endlessly. 


Dream or Nightmare? 

We will never understand why 
playwrights and producers insist on 
making things hard for themselves, 
not to mention what they do to audi- 
ences. Riding the success of No Time 
for Sergeants, which he adapted 
from Mac Hyman’s novel, Ira Levin 
has chosen to torture himself by 
writing a two-character play involv- 
ing a lawyer and an animal trainer 
Our mind dashes madly down the 
list of two-character plays which 
have been either good or simply suc- 
cessful. It’s a short dash. 

Then comes the intelligence that a 
pair of actors in The Most Happy 
Fella, James Schlader and Anthony 
Gardell, plan to make their debuts as 
producers with a script by Frank 
Merlin called I Got Shoes—which 
has a cast of one person, This is de- 





Jule Styne, composer of the Broadway hit Bells Are Ringing, takes over the 
direction of Sammy Kaye’s orchestra during a recording session of tunes 
from that musical for Columbia Records. The band leader looks on at center 
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scribed as “a producer’s dream script 

only one character and one set.” 
Our mind dashes madly down the 
list of one-character, one-set plays 
which have been either good or 
simply successful. It’s an even 
shorter dash. 

In both cases, there is an atmos- 
phere of novelty for the sake of 
novelty. Nobody talks about such 
plays being worth doing. The only 
talking point is their eccentricity. If 
any fledgling producer wants to 
make his first effort a real publicity 
whingding, we are working on just 
the play for him. It has no cast and 
no sets. We're having a little trouble 
with the story line right now but we 
can always forget that and count on 
the cast and sets to put the show 
across. Anyone interested? 


Plus and Minus 


Chapter Sixteen of The Difference 
Between Theatre and Television: 

“The theatre is most comforting,” 
Lew Parker of Mr. Wonderful has 
remarked. “You go on stage knowing 
that your audience can’t twist the 
dial to My Fair Lady.” 

For the writer, too, there is a dif- 
ference, according to TV author Rod 
Serling, author of Patterns and Re- 
quiem for a Heavyweight. “Unlike a 
legitimate-theatre man,” says Ser- 
ling, considering what happens to 
him after he writes a TV hit, “I 
don’t have eighteen months to three 
years for another success. I’ve got 
four weeks.” 

Chapter 754 of The Difference Be- 
tween Broadway and Hollywood: 

Joan Bennett, who toured in Janus 
this winter: “I went to Hollywood 
right after my first play, but if I had 
it to do over again, I would stay in 
the legitimate theatre. You get train- 
ing in fundamentals, in timing, that 
you don’t find in the movies.” 

Shelley Winters: “It’s what the 
audience gives you, that live audi- 
ence. You can’t measure that in 
terms of money. When you make a 
movie you look at the electrician and 
he looks at you, but he’s not sup- 
posed to show whether he likes you 
or not.” 


Second Thoughts on a Debut 


Responding to a suggestion printed 
here a couple of months ago that 
Anna Magnani reconsider her an- 
nounced intention of making her 
Broadway debut in a revue (we re- 
called with horror what had hap- 
pened to Bette Davis when she tried 
this,) Samuel Lurie has pointed out 
that we were overlooking the fact 
that “Miss Magnani’s first recogni- 
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TENT THEATRES 


” Hoosier 


Put your theatre group way out front 
by going “on stage” in a Hoosier 
Tent Theatre . . . the exciting modern 
facility that spells “magic” to the 
theatre-goer. Hoosier specializes in 
the creation of unique and unusual 
Theatre -in-the-Round and Music 
Circus Tents, including the first Nylon 
Tent Theatre in America — The 
Tuscon Winter. Playhouse. 


Other typical installations include: 


Cincinnati Summer Playhouse 
Columbus Playhouse-on-the-Green 
Indianapolis Avondale Playhouse 
Montreal Repertory Theatre 
Detroit Northland Playhouse 
Warsaw Wagonwheel Theatre 


Send for new free catalog 
and sample material. 


TARPAULIN & CANVAS GOODS CO., INC. 
Dept. TA, 1302 W. Washington Street 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. - Phone MElrese 2-9451 


YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 4-FEATURES 
(1) A Playhouse Staff of Professional 1): 
rectors, with SIX shows constantly 
production. You appear every week. 
(2) An erganization with 25 years of play 
production. Only 40 accepted each sum 
mer. Appointments made early each 
spring Famous guest stars. College 
degree credit. 
Every talented member is placed in one 
o@ our professional stock companies 
aiter their summer's training 
We are the largest, oldest and most 
_— summer theatre training - bas« 
or young actors (2,334 alumni.) 
IF YOU ARE EXTREMELY SIN 
RE and SHOW PROMISE FOR 
SUCCESS IN THE THEATRE, or TV 
write for our book called “RESULTS,” 
listing hundreds whom we have helped. 
Give your brief backgrouad and aspirations 
in your first letter. Address 
PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
An bdssortc town by the sea in New England's 
vacationiand. Cateway of Cape Cod 


tion in the Italian theatre came to 
her through her work in musicals 
and revues, a branch of the theatre 
in which she is thoroughly expert. It 
surely is only chance which brought 
Miss Davis to your mind rather than 
the more exhilarating recall of Rosi- 
lind Russell,” Mr. Lurie suggests. 

Maybe it was, but we don’t re- 
call—with or without exhilaration— 
what happened to Rosalind Russell 
when she made her Broadway debut 
in a revue. 


Music to Our Ears 

One of the praiseworthy elements 
in the repertoire being presented in 
New York by the Madeleine Renaud- 
Jean-Louis Barrault Company this 
month is the caliber of the musical 
accompaniment. For the Barrault- 
Renaud production of Paul Claudel’s 
Christophe Colomb, a score has been 
written by Darius Milhaud, while the 


incidental music for the Stefan 
Zweig-Jules Romains adaptation of 
Volpone is by Georges Auric, and the 
incidental music for Jean Girau- 
doux’s Intermezzo is by Francis 
Poulenc. This is the kind of musical 
dressing that Broadway sees all too 
seldom. 


Futility Unlimited 

It strikes us that one of the most 
futile ways of expressing annoyance 
is to tamper with an artistic crea- 
tion which actually has nothing to 
do with the point of annoyance. In 
the fall the Municipal Choir of 
Worthing, Sussex (England, natu- 
raliy, old chap), refused to sing the 
grand chorus of Verdi’s Aida because 
begins with the words, “Glory to 
Egypt’s mighty gods... .”’ 

We feel that this will play as vital 
a part in settling the Suez situation 
as did those American Gilbert and 


Producer Michael Myerberg has assembled an entirely new cast for his 
revival of Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot. Rex Ingram (right) is Pozzo, 
and Geoffrey Holder is the slave Lucky. In the background are Mantan 
Moreland (left) and Earle Hyman, who are playing the parts held by Bert 
Lahr and E. G. Marshall in the first New York presentation of this contro- 
versial work. Herbert Berghof, who directed the first cast, repeated this job. 
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Sullivan companies which felt com- 
pelled, during World War II, to alter 
the opening chorus of The Mikado 
from “We are gentlemen of Japan 

: to “We are gangsters of 
Japan. ... ” Sauerkraut survived 
its disguise as Liberty Cabbage dur- 
ing World War I, G. & S. rose above 
World War IJ, and we'll bet that 
both Aida and the Suez Canal will 


be around a lot longer than the Mu- | 


nicipal Choir of Worthing, Sussex. 


Theatre Quotebook 


ELI WALLACH on the Method: 
“A lot of young actors around imi- 
tate Brando. You know, they get a 
black leather jacket and think that’s 
it. But they only look at the surface. 
They don’t understand about Mar- 
lon’s genius underneath—then it be- 
comes a canard. They only indicate 


the Method or imitate it. They talk | 


about the Method but they don't 


really know how to do it.” 
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Members of an audience at the Polski Theatre in Warsaw look over a panel 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 
Courses leading te B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 


PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Mexz. $6.90; Ist 
Bole. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Bale. $2.30, 
1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.80; Mezz. 
$4.30; Ist Bale. $3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 2.30, 
1.75 (Tax Incl.) Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and suggest alternate dates. 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
MICHAEL GORDON 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
*PETER KASS 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O’SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre. 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Design 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
ALAN LEVITT, Acting and Directing 
ELLIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
WILLIAM A. PHILBRICK, Speech 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow Music Theatre 
MORTON SIEGEL, Music Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 


Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


listing the twenty-four productions of Shaw plays offered by that theatre 
during the past four decades. The latest, Saint Joan, opened in November. 
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THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 


November 20, 1956 
Lyceum Theatre 

A comedy by Kyle Crichton (suggested by the book 
My Philadelphia Father by Cordelia Drexel Biddle and 
Mr. Crichton), presented and directed by Howard 
Erskine and Joseph Hayes, setting and lighting by 
George Jenkins, costumes by Audre. 


THE CAST 
EMMA 

JOHN LAWLESS 

LIVINGSTON BIDDLE 

JOE MANCUSO 

TONY BIDDLE 

CORDELIA BIDDLE 

CHARLIE TAYLOR 

ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE 
MRS. ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE 
AUNT MARY DREXEL 

COUSIN LUCY RITTENHOUSE 
ANGIER DUKE 

O’MALLEY 

MRS, BENJAMIN DUKE 

FOOTMAN 


Kate Harrington 
Martin Ashe 
Don Britton 

Rocco Bufano 
Dana White 
Diana van der Vlis 
Joe Bishop 
Walter Pidgeon 
Ruth Matteson 
Katharine Raht 
Gaye Jordan 
George Grizzard 
Lou Nova 

Ruth White 
Mark Allen 


Former heavyweight boxer Lou Nova spars with Walter 
Pidgeon during a sequence in this period (1916-17) com- 
edy. In the background, left to right: Don Britton, Ruth 
Matteson, Dana White and Martin Ashe. 


FRIEDMAN-ABELES 


General manager, C. Edwin Knill; company manager, 
Clayre Ribner; production stage manager, William 
Weaver; stage manager, Joe Bishop; press representa- 
tives, Marian Byram and Phyllis Perlman. 

The parlor games pursued by Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, we are told early in this period domestic 
comedy about the noted Philadelphian, would put 
some of our present-day surrealists to shame. He 
thought nothing of organizing Bible classes and 
drill teams in almost the same breath, and he was 
fond of consorting with pet alligators and promi- 
nent pugilists, who frequently obliged by stepping 
a fast round or two with him. For a man whose 
pursuits in Hollywood in recent years have run to 
somewhat more sedentary matters, and whose 
sparring partners have run to types like Greer 
Garson, Walter Pidgeon bears up reasonably well 
in the central role, though his own brand of 
charm and urbanity may not be precisely what 
is called for in this study of a pretty rugged in- 
dividualist. At that, he holds up somewhat better 
than the play, which unwisely abandons him and 
his eccentricities, following the intermission, to 
concentrate on a more conventional and less 
promising matter—his daughter’s engagement to 
the scion of a tobacco-growing dynasty. Since the 
daughter, Cordelia, has inherited a good deal of 
her father’s proficiency in the boxing ring, and 
the prospective son-in-law, Angier Duke, is rep- 
resented as a lad who secretly pines for the simple 
life of an automotive mechanic in Detroit, this 
match is not without its own comic possibilities. 
But somehow they are never quite fulfilled, and 
the suspicion grows that Kyle Crichton has con- 
jured up a good many colorful characters and 
been at a loss for a means of employing them 
profitably. This may be a case of all character 
study and no play making Kyle something of a 
dull dramatist. 


As the romantic principals, Diana van der Vlis 
and George Grizzard are both full of vitality and 
generally first-rate, however; the suspicion also 
grows that they are closer to the heart of the 
matter than Pidgeon himself. There is an addi- 
tional comic contribution of substance by Ruth 


White, who, as Angier’s acidulous mother, takes a 
less than charitable view of the impending nup- 


tials, in part because of the house rules pertaining 
to temperance in the Biddle dwelling. A represen- 
tation of the latter provides the appropriate single 
setting, a conventional but very substantial piece 
of work. Solely in this last respect, the set is 
at marked variance with the play. 
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BELLS ARE RINGING 


November 29, 1956 
Sam S. Shubert Theatre 


A musical comedy presented by the Theatre Guild; 


book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph Green, 
music by Jule Styne, directed by Jerome Robbins, sets 
and costumes designed by Raoul Péne du Bois, lighting 
by Peggy Clark, dances and musical numbers staged by 
Mr. Robbins and Bob Fosse, orchestrations by Robert 
Russell Bennett, musical direction by Milton Rosenstock, 
vocal arrangements and direction by Herbert Greene 
and Buster Davis, dance arrangements and incidental 


scoring by John Morris. 


THE CAST 


SUE 

GWYNNE 

ELLA PETERSON 

CARL 

INSPECTOR BARNES 
FRANCIS 

SANDOR 

JEFF MOSS 

LARRY HASTINGS 
TELEPHONE MAN 
LUDWIG SMILEY 
CHARLES BESSEMER 

DR. KITCHELL 

BLAKE BARTON 
ANOTHER ACTOR 

JOEY 

OLGA 

MAN FROM CORVELI,O MOB 
OTHER MAN : 
CAROL 

PAUL ARNOLD 
MICHELLE 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES 
SINGER AT NIGHT CLUB 
WAITER 

MAITRE D’HOTEL 
POLICE OFFICER 
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Jean Stapleton 
Pat Wilkes 
Judy Holliday 
Peter Cennaro 
Dort Clark 
Jack Weston 
Eddie Lawrence 
Sydney Chaplin 
George 8. Irving 
Eddie Heim 
Frank Milton 
Frank Green 
Bernie West 
Frank Aletter 
Frank Green 
Tom O’Steen 
Norma Doggett 
John Perkins 
Kasimir Kokich 
Ellen Ray 
Steve Roland 
Michelle Reiner 
Eddie Heim 
Frank Green 
Ed Thompson 
David McDaniel 
Gordon Woodburn 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


As a girl with a heart of gold, Judy Holliday finds her- 
self in countless predicaments. Here she has stolen into 
the apartment of a playwright (Sydney Chaplin) fight- 
ing a deadline, in an attempt to lend him a hand. 


MADAME GRIMALDI 
MRS. MALLET 


Donna Sanders 
Jeannine Masterson 


DANCERS 

GIRLS: Norma Doggett, Phyllis Dorne, Patti Karr, Bar- 
bara Newman, Nancy Perkins, Marsha Rivers, Beryl 
Towbin, Anne Wallace. 

Boys: Doria Avila, Frank Derbas, Don Emmons, Eddie 
Heim, Kasimir Kokich, Tom O’Steen, Willy Sumner, Ben 
Vargas, Billy Wilson. 


SINGERS 

GIRLS: Pam Abbott, Joanne Birks, Urylee Leonardos, 
Jeannine Masterson, Michelle Reiner, Donna Sanders. 
Boys: Frank Green, Marc Leon, David McDaniel, Paul 
Michael, Julian Patrick, Steve Roland, Ed Thompson, 
Gordon Woodburn. 


General manager, Peter Davis; general stage mana- 


ger, Charles Atkin; stage manager, Ruth Mitchell; press 
representatives, John L. Toohey and Max Gendel. 

MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Bells Are Ringing,” “It’s a 
Perfect Relationship,” “On My Own,” “You’ve Got to 
Do It,” “It’s a Simple Little System,” “Is It a Crime?,” 
“Hello, Hello There!,” “I Met a Girl,” “Long Before I 
Knew You,” “Mu-cha-cha,” “Just in Time,” “Drop That 
Name,” “The Party’s Over,” “Salzburg,” “The Midas 
Touch,” “I’m Goin’ Back.” 


The first number which Judy Holliday sings 
in this, her first musical, is called “It’s a Perfect 
Relationship.” The ironic substance of the Betty 
Comden-Adolph Green lyrics is that Judy’s rela- 
tionship with a handsome playwright, whom she 
serves in a telephone-answering capacity, is ideal 
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from a platonic point of view—he knows her oniy 
as a voice. This may be well enough for Broad- 
way sonnet writers, but it overlooks the larger 
point that the really perfect relationship is having 
Judy and a Broadway audience under the same 
roof. A good many of us, who don’t recall her 
night-club days as a partner of the same Comden 
and Green, have known her only as a gifted 
comedienne, and it is fine to learn that she can 
sing and dance well, too. But somehow this is also 
a little incidental. Miss Holliday is one of those 


Miss Holliday’s first song-and-dance role on Broadway 
finds her doing the cha-cha, among other routines, with 
Peter Gennaro in the first number of Act II. Her last 
reguiar Broadway appearance was in Born Yesterday. 


Dort Clark is the hard-working but very inefficient 
police inspector who is convinced that Judy Holliday is 
up to all sorts of nefarious things. Raoul Péne du Bois 
designed both sets and costumes for the musical. 


= 


supremely capable people whose greatness cannot 
be departmentalized readily, if anyone were mad 
enough to try; one accepts it gratefully, and we 
would be willing to take our chances with her as 
Ophelia, Isolde or Madame X. 

In this new venture she plays the part of a little 
Miss Fixit, a remarkable example of casting to 
type. As the voluminous Comden-Green book has 
it, she is an employee of this answering service 
who is much too prone to take a personal interest 
in her clients’ lives. This gets her and the com- 
pany involved with a dim-witted police inspector 
(well played by Dort Clark) who thinks she is 
fronting for a house of ill fame—a rank injustice, 
since actually she is fronting, unknowingly, for a 
bookie with a penchant for classical music (Eddie 
Lawrence, equipped with a Central European ac- 
cent). The solicitousness does produce some posi- 
tive results, however. It helps this playwright 
fellow to overcome some sort of psychological 
block that has made him dependent on a collab- 
orator; it leads an aspiring young actor to trade 
his motorcycle and blue jeans for a more conven- 
tional approach to his trade; and it brings success 
to a dentist whose first love is composing songs 
on an air hose. (Jule Styne used more standard 
methods on the songs for Bells Are Ringing, and 
the results are very serviceable, if considerably 
short of memorable.) The playwright role intro- 
duces handsome and personable Sydney Chaplin 
to Broadway, and he is something of a find; having 
produced a great comedian, the Chaplin family 
may also have contributed a matinée idol. 


Musically the show comes to vivid life midway 
in the first act in a subway-car number, an im- 
promptu Mardi gras called “Hello, Hello There!”’ 
Its theme is that big-city people are really as sus- 
ceptible to friendly greetings from total strangers 
as the most rustic of us, and the torrid dance 
routine that Jerome Robbins and Bob Fosse have 
provided for the occasion would indeed thaw the 
exterior of such unregenerate and diverse misan- 
thropes as Sutton Place chauffeurs and Automat 
waitresses. After the intermission Miss Holliday 
personally takes 4 more active hand in the strictly 
musical proceedings, lending a capable voice and 
a nimble pair of feet to go with an unsurpassed 
comic style. She dances the cha-cha with the tal- 
ented Peter Gennaro. She provides most of the 
fun in a novelty number called “Drop That 
Name.” And she tops matters off with a funny 
vaudeville specialty called “I’m Goin’ Back (to 
where I can be me)”—back to a certain Bonjour 
Tristesse Brassiere Company where she worked 
before becoming involved with Susanswerphone, 
the telephone service. Fortunately we are spared 
this defection. For all its likable people and 
abundant trimmings, scenic and otherwise, Bells 
Are Ringing simply can’t spare her. 
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CANDIDE 


December 1, 1956 
Martin Beck Theatre 


A comic operetta based on Voltaire’s satire, presented by 
Ethel Linder Reiner in association with Lester Osterman, Jr.; 
book by Lillian Hellman, score by Leonard Bernstein; lyrics 
by Richard Wilbur, John Latouche and Dorothy Parker; 
directed by Tyrone Guthrie, assisted by Tom Brown; de- 
signed by Oliver Smith, costumes by Irene Sharaff, lighting 
by Paul Morrison, musical direction by Samuel Krachmal- 
nick, orchestrations by Mr. Bernstein and Hershy Kay, hair 
styles by Ronald de Mann; production associate, Thomas 
Hammond 

Tue Cast 
DR. PANGLOSS, MARTIN 
CUNEGONDE 
CANDIDE 
OLD LADY 


Max Adrian 
Barbara Cook 
Robert Rounseville 
Irra Petina 


oTHERS: William Olwvis, Robert Mesrobian, Louis Edmonds, 
Conrad Bain, Norman Roland, Boris Aplon, Doris Oker- 
son, Margaret Roy, Tony Drake, Robert Rue, Robert 
Barry, Maria Novotna, William Chapman, Charles Asch- 
mann, Robert Cosden, Stanley Grover, Charles Morrell, 
Thomas Pyle, Maud Scheerer, Joseph Bernard, Dorothy 
Krebill, George Blackwell, Dori Davis, Fred Jones. 


SINGERS: Peggyann Alderman, Charles Aschmann, Robert 
Barry, George Blackwell, Dori Davis, Jack DeLon, Tony 
Dreke, Naomi Farr, Stanley Grover, Fred Jones, Mollie 
Knight, Dorothy Krebill, Vivian Laurence, Henry Law- 
rence, Robert Mesrobian, Lois Monroe, Doris Okerson, 
Thomas Pyle, Margaret Roy, Robert Rue, Mara Shorr, 
Dorothy White. 


DANCERS: Alvin Beam, Charles Czarny, Marvin Gordon, Car- 
men Gutierrez, Charles Morrell, Frances Noble, Liane 
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Act I., Scene 2 (Lisbon): Dr. Pangloss (Max Adrian, center) 
and Candide (Robert Rounseville, right) find themselves in 
a stark setting for the Inquisition. 


Plane, Gloria Stevens. 

General manager, Thomas Hammond; company manager, 
Joseph Moss; production stage manager, Peter Zeisler; stage 
manager, Jack Merigold; press representatives, Ben Washer 
and Howard Newman. 


The best of all possible operetta worlds for this 
famous philosophical novel would be much closer to 
Utopia than Broadway. It would incorporate a li- 
bretto that caught all the satiric flavor of the original 
and (here’s the catch) channeled it from lengthy 
discursive passages on human folly into specific, 
stageable situations; a score and lyrics that had both 
wit and depth; a physical production that repre- 
sented, or suggested, an infinite variety of strange 
and wonderful locales, without being cumbersome; 
direction that managed to keep the whole business 
moving consistently and still underscored the philo- 
sophical point; and, of course, an exceptional cast of 
singing actors. In assessing this brave and exciting 
version, we are reminded of one of Irra Petina’s 
speeches: “What do you think most people get from 
this world? What they wanted? Hah! You do the 
best you can.” The best these workers in the Vol- 
tairian vineyards can do is frequently very good 
indeed. 
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Act I., Scene 3 (Paris): Cunégonde (Barbara Cook) becomes 
hilariously involved with Sultan Milton (Joseph Bernard) 
and Marquis Milton (Boris Aplon, left). 


By pretty general agreement, the most profit- 
ably employed has been Leonard Bernstein, whose 
operetta-weight score has great variety but basically 
maintains a sprightly and satiric point of view, remi- 
niscent at times of Arthur Sullivan and Ravel’s treat- 
ment of the Viennese waltz. There are several readily 
identifiable lampoons, such as the parody of the sort 


of aria that makes any coloratura’s day complete. 
But there are very few strictly “type” songs of the 
sort that are cued into the average musical with 
monotonous regularity, and usually serve no better 
purpose than to exhibit the talents of the personnel 
under contract and then to attract the wealth of the 
coin-machine realm—leaving the librettist to his own 
lonely devices. This is all to the good, of course, and 
so is the fact that the score is very singable, though 
we realize that this in itself could start a movement 
among one faction of composers to get Bernstein 
drummed out of their union. The score is also 
danceable on occasion, such as the tango number 
late in Act I. But this again seems to flow out of the 
action. It is not the sort of big production number 
that rings down the curtain on schedule. There is 
not an abundance of dancing in Candide; significantly 
the only credit for this department contained in the 
program is an acknowledgment to Anna Sokolow 
“for her assistance,” and it is back in that gray area 
reserved for the listing of assistant treasurers and 
master electricians. But there is an abundance of 
witty lyrics by such masters of the craft as Richard 
Wilbur, Dorothy Parker and the late John Latouche; 
and they are clever without panting vigorously after 
that effect—the only kind of cleverness that really 
counts, as a revue called Cranks illustrated all too 
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clearly this season. 

When we come to the libretto we are on swampier 
ground. Lillian Hellman had a much tougher assign- 
ment, and there is no blinking at the fact that she lost 
a good deal of the bite—if not the essential spirit— 
of the original. A good part of this traces to the soft- 
ened conception of Candide himself, a matter that 
Robert Rounseville may well have helped along in- 
advertently. The conclusion is not so much one of 
resignation on top of disillusionment as it is a hymn 
of praise to the all-conquering effect of true love. 
At that point Cunégonde is still a candidate for a 
model agency rather than the older and uglier girl 
of Voltaire’s conception. Despite the travelogue 
nature of the libretto, the most ironic note of all may 
well be that it has grown fairly static by Act II. But 
of course even diluted Voltaire makes the average 
operetta book seem quite senile by comparison. This 
intellectual content in itself would be enough to 
make Candide the novelty of the musical season. 

Although he hasn’t managed to avoid the static 
stretches, Tyrone Guthrie has thrown himself into 
the directorial chore with his usual resourcefulness 
and high spirits. The show is decidedly alive more 
often than somnolent, and in much of the first half it 
is a bravura job. Throughout Oliver Smith has some- 
how managed to provide a wealth of stunning and 
ever-changing sets without surfeiting us or smother- 
ing the production itself. And the four principals are 
extremely valuable—Rounseville for his singing, in 
particular; Barbara Cook (Cunégonde) for her vi- 
vacity and perceptive acting; Irra Petina, both for 
her singing and flair for comedy; and especially Max 
Adrian, who has the completely contrasting roles of 
Dr. Pangloss and Martin. Whether he is espousing 
blind optimism or bitter pessimism from Westphalia 
to Buenos Aires, this incisive British actor is never 
far from Voltaire. 
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CRANKS 


November 26, 1956 
Bijou Theatre 


A revue written and directed by John Cranko, presented 
by Richard Charlton and John Krimsky, music composed by 
John Addison, décor by John Piper, musical direction by 
Anthony Bowles, set supervision and lighting iby Paul 
Morrison. 


cast: Hugh Bryant, 


Vernon. 


Anthony Newley, Annie Ross, Gilbert 


General man: ger, Richard Horner; company | manager, 


Joseph C. Cohne; stage manager, Jack Woods; press repre- 
sentatives, Richard Maney and Michel Mok. 


This revue was blessed with four talented, versa- 
tile and personable performers, and cursed a good 
part of the time by material that was self-consciously 
cute, generally obscure and lacking in variety. Aside 
from some fairly standard ballads and dance num- 
bers, the program concentrated on sketches that 
strove hard for whimsey and the bizarre. They were 
almost too clever for words—at least for our words. 
Each of the quartet on stage had a nice feeling for 
the grotesque and the ridiculous, and a few of the 
individual skits made oblique sense after the man- 
ner of cartoonists such as Addams or Kovarsky. But 
too often the spectator was left with a feeling that 


NIGHT OF THE 


December 3, 1956 
The Playhouse 


A play by Arch Oboler presented by Kermit Bloomgarden, 
directed by Sidney Lumet, setting and lighting by Howard 
Bay. 


Wendell Corey, Claude Rains, Dick York (background) and 
Christopher Plummer (seated, foreground) in the ingenious 
rocket-ship set designed by Howard Bay. 
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RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


YOHLYVOVW MOIuadOu 


Anthony Newley, Annie Ross and Hugh Bryant in one of the 
numbers devised by John Cranko, who has created some 
notable works for the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 


behind that facade of drollery, there was not much 
point. In the absence of other attractions and in such 
intimate surroundings, a little of that goes a very 
long way. 


AUK 


COLONEL TOM RUSSELL 
LIEUTENANT MAC HARTMAN 
LEWIS ROHNEN 

DOCTOR BRUNER 
LIEUTENANT JAN KEPHART 


Wendell Corey 

Dick York 
Christopher Plunmer 
Claude Rains 

Martin Brooks 


General manager, Max Allentuck; company manager, 
Milton Pollack; production stage manager, Robert Carring- 
ton; stage manager, Ray Boyle; press representatives, Arthur 
Cantor and Walrath J. Beach. 


Five survivors of the first successful landing on 
the moon are on their way back to earth, where, to 
their horror, nuclear warfare is observed to be tak- 
ing place. They talk of their trip, but mostly they 
talk of metaphysics in terms that might be considered 
high-flown even in the stratosphere. There is conflict 
between the colonel in charge of the expedition and 
an egocentric civilian who has financed it, but mostly 
there is talk, and even though Howard Bay’s single 
set is remarkably interesting, it becomes pretty con- 
fining under the circumstances. Despite a good cast, 
this blend of science fiction and philosophy is not 
really satisfactory on either level, principally be- 
cause the characters are murkily motivated and the 
author’s own point of view is not clearly defined. 
Dramatically it never gets off the ground. 
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HAPPY HUNTING 
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December 6, 1956 
Majestic Theatre 


A musical comedy presented by Jo Mielziner; book by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, music by Harold Karr, 
lyrics by Matt Dubey, directed by Abe Burrows, settings 
and lighting by Mr. Mielziner, costumes designed by Irene 
Sharaff, dances and musical numbers staged by Alex Romero 
and Bob Herget, musical direction by Jay Blackton, orches- 
trations by Ted Royal, dance music devised by Roger Adams. 


Tue Cast 
SANFORD STEWART, JR Gordon Polk 
MRS. SANFORD STEWART, SR Olive Templeton 
JOSEPH Mitchell M. Gregg 
BETH LIVINGSTONE 
JACK ADAMS Seth Riggs 
HARRY WATSON Gene Wesson 
CHARLEY Delbert Anderson 
LIZ LIVINGSTONE Ethel Merman 
SAM Clifford Fearl 
JOE John Craig 
FREDDY George Martin 
WES Jim Hutchison 
MARY MILLS 


Virginia Gibson 


Estelle Parsons 
DICK DAVIS Robert C. Held 
BOB GRAYSON Carl Nichols 
Mary Finney 
Marvin Zeller 
ARTURO Leon Belasco 


MAUD FOLEY 
POLICE SERGEANT 


Back on Broadway after a five-year absence, Ethel Merman 
leads the company in the title song in the hunt sequence of 
the second act. 


THE DUKE OF GRANADA 
COUNT CARLOS 
WAITER 

SHIP’S OFFICER 
BARMAN 

MRS. B. 

MRS. D. 

MRS. L. 
TERENCE 

TOM 

DAISY 

MR, T. 

MR. M 

ALBERT 
MARGARET 


Fernando Lamas 
Renato Cibelli 
Don Weissmuller 
John Leslie 
Warren J. Brown 
Florence Dunlap 
Madeleine Clive 
Kelley Stephens 
Jim Hutchison 
Eugene Louis 
Moe 

John Leslie 

Jay Velie 
George Martin 
Mara Landi 


SINGERS: Peggy Acheson, Marilynn Bradley, Deedy Irwin, 
Jane Johnston, Jean Kraemer, Mara Landi, Betty McGuire, 
Estelle Parsons, Noella Peloquin, Ginny Perlowin, Mary 
Roche, Kelley Stephens, Helene Whitney, Delbert Anderson, 
Edward Becker, Warren J. Brown, David Collyer, John Craig, 
Jack Dabdoub, Clifford Fearl, Robert C. Held, Carl Nicholas, 
Seth Riggs, Charles Rule, Mark Zeller. 


DANCERS: Betty Carr, Alice Clift, Jane Fischer, Roberta 
Keith, Svetlana McLee, Patti Nestor, Wendy Nickerson, Fleur 


Raup, Sigyn, Bob Bakanic 


John Harmon, Jim Hutchison, 


Dick Korthaze, Eugene Louis, George Martin, Jim Moore, 
Lowell Purvis, Don Weissmuller, Roy Wilson 


General manager, 


Herman Bernstein; 


production stage 


manager, Robert Downing; stage managers, John Scott and 
Lo Hardin; press representatives, William Fields and Regi- 


nald Denenholz. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS 


“Postage-Stamp Principality,” 


“Don’t Tell Me,” “It’s Good To Be Here,” “Mutual Admira- 


tion Society,” “For Love or Money,” 


“Bikini Dance,” “It’s 


Like a Beautiful Woman,” “Wedding-of-the- Year Blues,” 





“Mr. Livingstone,” “If’n,” “This Is What I Call Love,” “A 
New-Fangled Tango,” “She’s Just Another Girl,” “The Game 
Of Love,” “Happy Hunting,” “I’m a Funny Dame,” “This 
Much I Know,” “Just Another Guy,” “Everyone Who’s ‘Who's 
Who.’” 

Early in the course of this show, that handsome hunk of 
man who answers to the name of Fernando Lamas explains 
the correct and very elegant pronunciation of his Spanish 
stage name, which happens to be Jaimé. He is addressing 
that clarion call of a woman who answers to the name of 
Ethel Merman, and after the pronunciation lesson he spells 
the name for her with great care. “That,” replies the un- 
inhibited Miss Merman, “is a hell of a way to spell Hymie.” 
You may also think that Happy Hunting is a hell of a way 
to spell vehicle, but that is what this big and brash musical is. 
It is also a reasonably good one, which means that it contains 
the requisite number of straw men for her to knock down 
with all her old abandon, enough feeder lines to provide us 
with additional choice Mermanisms, and several songs which 
she can blast into the far reaches of the Majestic. The 
Messrs. Lindsay, Crouse, Karr and Dubey have attended to 
these modest demands with becoming modesiy. They have 
been so frank and above board in constructing the show 
around her that one is reminded of another of the star’s 
retorts to Jaimé, who is also the Duke of Granada with some 
sort of nebulous claim to the Spanish throne. “I'm a pre- 
tender,” he informs her with a touch of pride, which is, of 
course, totally Icst on her. “I like you all the more for 
admitting it,” she assures him. 

This fourth Lindsay-Crouse book for a Merman musical 
takes its point of departure from The Wedding in Monaco, 
and “point of departure” is not used loosely in this case 
They have started in Monaco with the promising enough 
situation of an eccentric Philadelphia matron (guess who?) 
who is not invited to the ceremony, and who vows that no 
one is going to brush off her own little girl (Virginia Gib- 
son), whose heart was set on witnessing this big affair. 


So mama arranges.a rival match involving daughter and this 
Duke of Granada, and soon we are on shipboard bound for 
the United States, and then amidst the Philadelphia blue 
bloods, and daughter decides that she isn’t really in love with 
the duke, and mama finds that she herself is—and before 
lorig we are counting our blessings, which right about there 
add up to Ethel Merman. 

If the book trails off, there are a number of compensations 
in the Dubey-Karr score, which is best when it hews to the 
novelty line and lets the ballads fall wnere they may—which 
is rather flat. “Mutual Admiration Society” is the spring- 
board for a first-rate duet involving the Misses Merman and 
Gibson; “If’n” and “A New-Fangled Tango” set off a couple 
of reasonably galvanic dances; the title song gives the star 
a chance to cut loose after her own damn-the-torpedoes 
fashion, and her more subdued “Mr. Livingstone” is a very 
funny autobiographical account of how a simple Colorado 
mountain girl saved a Philadelphia gentleman from freezing 
to death in the mountains and presently found herself set 
up in housekeeping somewhere in the vicinity of Ritten- 
house Square 

Jo Mielziner, who is also the fortunate producer, has 
equipped the production with an abundance of settings in 
pastel hues, and some talented supporting performers. In his 
Broadway debut, Lamas displays a capable singing and act- 
ing style to go with his good looks and plush costumes 
Miss Gibson is certainly one of the best dancing ingénues 
currently on the musical scene, and Mary Finney has fallen 
heir to the better lines that were not assigned to the star 
As for Miss Merman herself, she seems to have lost nothing 
during her five years’ absence from Broadway. A little road 
work during the tryout run of the show has put her back 
in her best fighting trim 


A trained horse, one of the musical’s appurtenances, draws 
the mutual admiration of newcomer Fernando Lamas and 
veteran Ethel Merman. 
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SPEAKING OF MURDER 


December 19, 1956 
Royale Theatre 


A thriller by Audrey and William Roos presented by 
Courtney Burr and Burgess Meredith, directed by Delbert 
Mann, setting and lighting by Frederick Fox, costumes by 
Alice Gibson. 


Tue Cast 
RICKY ASHTON 
JANIE ASHTON 


Billy Quinn 
Virginia Gerry 
CONNIE BARNES ASHTON Neva Patterson 
CHARLES ASHTON 
ANNABELLE LOGAN 
MRS. WALWORTH 
MILDRED 


MITCHELL 


Lorne Greene 
Brenda de Banzie 
Estelle Winwood 
Brook Byron 
Robert Mandan 


General manager, Richard E. French; company manager, 
John H. Potter; stage manager, Charles Durand; press repre- 
sentatives, Phyllis Perlman and Marian Byram 


The authors of this thriller have taken their title 
quite literally, and their measured phrases are of the 
tongue-in-cheek variety. The principal suspects may 
well be the Rooses, in fact. They have written what 
has a good many marks of a good-natured parody of 
the mystery-play genre. The first thing we see is a 
massive library set which resembles all the other 


A slashed dress is part of the evidence planted to direct the 
finger of suspicion at a youthful member of this household. 
Left to right: Neva Patterson, Billy Quinn, Brenda de Banzie 
and Lorne Greene. 


FRIEDMAN-ABELES 


settings you have ever seen for affairs of this sort, 
except that it is a litthe more massive and handsome. 
Smack in the midst of it is a vault which, we are 
carefully informed a few minutes after the curtain’s 
rise, is airproof, dustproof and definitely noiseproof. 
Its announced function is to house the more priceless 
volumes of the collection, but if you can’t grasp the 
certainty that some one of the cast members is going 
to do some time in this little dungeon, you simply 
haven’t been keeping up with your mystery-play 
homework. There is the customary governess, neces- 
sarily English and quite mysterious, who wears her 
villainy like a scarlet letter V (she actually drew 
audience hisses on opening night) , and who falls into 
her own trap with the sort of good-humored resigna- 
tion that seems to reflect the authors’ own highly 
civilized point of view. There is a nice, respectable 
and totally unsuspecting gentleman and his nice, re- 
spectable, totally unsuspecting young wife. The 
sheep in the cast also comprise the gentleman’s young 
son and his wife’s lap dog (the only real victim of 
violence in this rather antiseptic tale); and the 
wolves, who are always more interesting to watch, 
include a fascinating and high-minded crone who 
takes to blackmail because she is too proud to go on 
relief. 

As you can see, the ingredients for an old- 
fashioned hair-raiser are present, at least physically. 
For a while in the final act it appears that we really 
are going to settle down to something strenuous, as 
one of the good folk of this sharply demarcated cast 
spends a perilously long stretch of time in the vault. 
But the Rooses obviously have a sense of propriety as 
well as a sense of humor, and even the inevitably 
inept police official who turns up at the height of this 
genteel uproar isn’t up to bungling matters com- 
pletely. The house rules for reviewing plays of this 
sort preclude giving away much of the plot, but we 
can report that justice is done, from the point of view 
of the story line. 

It is also done—at least in part—from an audience 
standpoint. The comedy-mystery is a highly difficult 
species to bring off, but the authors have two strong 
factors going for them in the governess and her 
blackmailing ally. In a highly competent cast, Eng- 
lish newcomer Brenda de Banzie plays the former 
with a relish that never becomes mere burlesque 
(quite a feat, as the part is written), while Estelle 
Winwood makes the second role equally wonderful. 
She is a victim of natural causes during the second 
half of the play, unfortunately, and things are never 
quite the same without her. 
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UNCLE WILLIE 


December 20, 1956 
John Golden Theatre 


A comedy by Julie Berns and Irving Elman presented by 
Albert Lewis and Samuel Schulman in association with |. B. 
Joselow; directed by Robert Douglas, setting and lighting by 
Ralph Alswang, incidental music by Sol Kaplan, costumes 
by Guy Kent. 


Tue Cast 
UNCLE WILLIE 
LEO 
ESTHER 
SHEILA 
KATHY 
PEGGY 
CHARLIE 
FRANCEY 
MRS. SIMON 
ELLEN 
SGT. MC NAMARA 
MR. SMITH 
THE VICTIM 


Menasha Skulnik 
Norman Feld 
Arline Sax 
Elaine Lynn 
Eileen Merry 
Kathy Dunn 
John Connell 
Nita Talbot 
Dorothy Raymond 
Edith Fellows 
Martin Rudy 
Gaylord Mason 
John Phelps 


General manager, Ben A. Boyar; production stage manager, 
Andy Anderson; stage manager, Kenneth Paine; press repre- 
sentatives, Nat and Irvin Dorfman. 


In his own wistful, wonderfully comic fashion, 
Menasha Skulnik gives the impression of a man bear- 
ing the woes of the world on his narrow shoulders. 
Well, now he has real reason. All he has to do in 
this sentimental domestic comedy is to carry a plot 
that is every bit as advanced as Abie’s Irish Rose— 
and damned if he doesn’t do it. The action is laid in 
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Uncle Willie (Menasha Skulnik) charms two of his young 
acquaintances (Kathy Dunn, foreground, and Eileen Merry) 
with presents, while a third (Elaine Lynn) remains largely 
unthawed 


the Bronx in the days when that borough was being 
assimilated into the great metropolitan area of New 
York; and the subversive thought arises that the 
Bronx, in the days of the subway circuit, would 
have been a natural locale for the production itself. 
It is Menasha’s lot to play a combination peddler- 
matchmaker who must also mediate the squabbles of 
the occupants of a two-family flat. The downstairs 
portion is held by his niece, recently off the boat from 
the old country, and her husband. They are Jewish. 
Can you guess the nationality of the family on the 
second floor? And can you guess what holiday it is 
that brings the warring clans together? Right again. 
And who is it that takes lines that conceivably might 
daunt a Toby-show hero and converts them into 
something inexplicably droll? Correct once more. 
Our little Atlas was never better, and never had 
better cause to be. For while the play is one part 
vaudeville and one part soap serial, there is real art 
in Skulnik’s playing, if he will pardon our pointing it 
out. He is certainly one of the great comic actors of 
our time, and if it takes something like Uncle Willie 
to drive home the fact with complete conviction, then 
it too was not in vain. 
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CITY CENTER SEASON’ 


Auddar XITV 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE 


November 21, 1956 
New York City Center 


A revival of the play by Tennessee Williams, presented 
by the New York City Center Theatre Company (Jean Dal- 
rymple, director), directed by Alan Schneider, adaptation of 
Jo Mielziner’s original designs, and lighting by Peggy Clark, 
original music composed by Paul Bowles 


THe Cast 
THE MOTHER Helen Hayes 
James Daly 


Lois Smith 


HER SON 
HER DAUGHTER 


THE GENTLEMAN CALLER Lonny Chapman 


Company manager, Ed Haas; production stage manager, 
Willis Gould; stage manager, John Maxtone-Graham; press 
representative, Tom Trenkle 


More than a dozen years ago, before playwright 
Tennessee Williams began going quite so steadily and 
strenuously with Sigmund Freud, he composed a 
work whose evocative beauty and haunting, dream- 
like quality he has never again approximated. (This 
is a lapse that need not trouble him unduly, for no 
one else among native dramatists, at least, has quite 
The play has lost 
none of its magic, given a professional performance, 


solved the combination either.) 


and it was given a superlative performance in this 
revival. London had an opportunity to see Helen 
Hayes as Amanda Wingfield in 1948, and now at last 
we too can report that the ladies were meant for each 
other—a feeling one is apt to have on seeing Miss 
Hayes in any role. Still, this is a part that Laurette 
Taylor made unforgettable not too many years back, 
and in essaying it Miss Hayes was undertaking a 
gooe deal more than keeping alive her Equity fran- 
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In this memorable revival, Helen Hayes and Lois Smith had 
the mother and daughter roles which were played on Broad- 
way in 1945 by Laurette Taylor and Julie Haydon 


chise. She met the challenge, as usual, with a per- 
formance of great variety and skill—greater variety, 
perhaps, than even the original Amanda displayed. 
If memory serves in recalling the 1945 production of 
this “memory play” (as Williams himself called it), 
Miss Taylor may have brought more acerbity and 
thrust to the role of the mother who tries to bulldoze 
her family into happiness; but Miss Hayes went about 
the same ostensibly futile but richly rewarding as- 
signment with an artful attack that managed a per-. 
fect balance between wry humor and genuine pathos. 
This is the formula of the play itself, and it is not to 
be confused, in the case of either Mr. Williams or 
Miss Hayes, with the shallow, quick-and-shoddy 
school of playwriting or play-acting which reckons 
its smiles and tears in a ratio calculated for best 
box-office returns. It was a virtuoso performance 
that still blended with play and production. 
Fortunately the rest of the cast was almost equally 
fine. As the pathetic daughter, Lois Smith, certainly 
one of the finest young actresses around these days 
brought remarkable perception to a part that invites 
all sorts of excesses; and James Daly and Lonny 


Chapman were completely successful as the narrator- 


son and the gentleman caller, respectively. It was a 
revival that reflected credit on everyone concerned, 
and about the only discordant note in this report is 
that the run was all too limited. 
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MISTER ROBERTS 


December 5, 1956 
New York City Center 


A revival of the comedy by Joshua Logan and Thomas 
Heggen, presented by the New York City Center Theatre 
Company (Jean Dalrymple, director), directed by John For- 
sythe, settings and lighting based on designs by Jo Mielziner. 


Tue Cast 
CHIEF JOHNSON Joe Hardy 
LIEUTENANT (JG) ROBERTS Charlton Heston 
Doc Fred Clark 
DOWDY Frank Campanella 
THE CAPTAIN William Harrigan 
INSIGNA 
MANNION 
LINDSTROM 
STEFANOWSKI 
WILEY 


Joe Marcus 
Jack de Mave 
Rance Howard 

Stanley Beck 
Walter Massey 
Dick Button 
Buddy Reynolds 
Orson Bean 
Walter Mathews 
Steve Pluta 
Clint Kimbrough 


SCHLEMMER 

REBER 

ENSIGN PULVER 

DOLAN 

GERHART 

PAYNE 

LIEUTENANT ANN GIRARD 
SHORE PATROLMAN 
MILITARY POLICEMAN 
SHORE PATROL OFFICER 


Nancy Berg 

Jeff Harris 

David Davis 

Gerald H. Metcalfe 

SEAMEN, FIREMEN AND OTHERS: Arthur Abelson, David An- 

thony, Rick Brymer, Barry Alan Grael, Ronald Louis 

House, Michael Jacobsen, Michael F. Kasdan, David 
Kurzon, Arthur LeRal and Bert Wechsler. 


Company manager, Ed Haas; production manager, Herman 
Shapiro; production stage manager, Ray Parker; stage man- 
ager, John Maxtone-Graham; 
Trenkle. 


press representative, Tom 


The real cargo of this “old bucket” of Joshua 
Logan’s and Thomas Heggen’s devising is, of course, 
fun; and Navy cargo ship AK 601 was in the hands 


of a very able-bodied crew during this two-week 
revival run on the vast expanse of the City Center 
stage. Charlton Heston, currently to be seen as 
Moses on the country’s movie screens, was the Moses 
of this ship’s company, sweating it out under the ty- 
rannical hand of that tough old Pharaoh of a captain. 
It was quite an ascent from the roles Heston had 
played during the late forties on the New York stage, 
and he made a very warm and forceful Lieutenant 
Roberts—not as wryly humorous or astringent as 
Henry Fonda was in 1948 when the comedy first 
dropped anchor, but almost as persuasive on his own 
terms. William Harrigan of the original company 
was back repeating his martinet role, which in less 
skilled hands easily could degenerate into mere 
parody. Fred Clark, who has had his share of parodic 
assignments in Hollywood, demonstrated what he 
could do with a real three-dimensional stage role in 
playing the sympathetic Doc. And Orson Bean had 
a sure grip on the waverings of that wonderful cre- 
ation named Ensign Pulver. Although this produc- 
tion marked John Forsythe’s first venture in staging 
a work, he had had plenty of experience in the title 
role, and his direction was consistently on course. 
As for the play itself, it holds up as well as it ever 
did, which is saying a good deal.. Mister Roberts 
didn’t win either the Pulitzer Prize or the Drama 
Critics Circle award, but it has made believers of a 
great many of us in nine years. 


The captain (William Harrigan) shows Mister Roberts 


(Charlton Heston) the fancy hat he is determined to wear, 
via promotion in rank, before the end of hostilities. 
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ALIX JEFFRY 


NOSVAS YALNAD ALID 
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THE GOOD WOMAN OF SETZUAN 


OFF-BROADWAY 


December 18, 1956 
Phoenix Theatre 


A play by Bertolt Brecht presented by the Phoenix The- 
atre (T. Edward Hambleton and Norris Houghton), adapted 
and directed by Eric Bentley, scenery and costumes by Wolf- 
gang Roth from the designs of Theo Otto, lighting by Klaus 
Holm, incidental music by Paul Dessau, musical direction 
by Simon Sadoff 

Tue Cast 
WONG (WATER SELLER) 
FIRST GOD 


Gerald Hiken 
Gene Saks 
Logan Ramsey 
George Ebeling 
Bart Murphy 
SHEN TE Uta Hagen 
SECOND GENTLEMAN Richard Blackmarr 
Irene Dailey 
WIFE Marion Paone 
HUSBAND Gerald McGonagill 
NEPHEW Neil Vipond 
UNEMPLOYED William Grannell 
CARPENTER Byrne Piven 
BROTHER William Myers 
SISTER-IN-LAW Nancy Quint 
MRS. MI TZU Nancy Marchand 
GRANDFATHER Edward Morehouse 
BOY Louis Negin 
NIECE Anne Meara 
POLICEMAN Jerry Stiller 
CARPET DEALER'S WIFE Jenny Egan 
YANG SUN Albert Salmi 
OLD WHORE Rose Schulman 
SHU FU Zero Mostel 
CARPET DEALER Mervin Williams 
MRS. YANG Jane Hoffman 
PRIEST Bart Murphy 
WAITER Richard Blackmarr 
LITTLE CHILD Shu-Ren Cheng 
YOUNG BOY Glenn Cannon 
YOUNG GIRL Kay Levy 


SECOND GOD 
THIRD GOD 
FIRST GENTLEMAN 


MRS. SHIN 


General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, Nat 
Parnes; production stage manager, Robert Woods; stage man- 
ager, Stark Hesseltine; press representative, Ben Kornzweig. 
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Standing, left to right: Albert Salmi, Uta Hagen, Zero Mostel, 
Jane Hoffman, Nancy Marchand, Gerald Hiken. Seated, from 
left: George Ebeling, Gene Saks, Logan Ramsey. 


This was a case of a production’s bark being a good 
deal more formidable than its bite. Brecht’s parable 
was given a very ingenious and lively staging in his 
own antinaturalistic style. The large company was 
manipulated adroitly through the intricacies of Wolf- 
gang Roth’s bamboo poles, sliding screens, draw- 
curtains and platforms, like so many trained animals 
through a maze. And they were very well-trained 
human animals. In the taxing title role of the woman 
who is forced to assume a male alter ego at quite an- 
other pole, in order to cope with the predatory as- 
pects of society, Uta Hagen was playing the sort of 
part whose possibilities for parody are limitless; but 
she was persuasive on both levels in an antinatural- 
istic sense. So too were Gerald Hiken, as a water 
seller down on his luck, and Zero Mostel, Nancy 
Marchand and Albert Salmi, as a variety of male- 
factors of high and low degree. But what of the 
English adaptation itself? Surely Brecht’s object was 
to make a point—that men of good will must gain 
strength and practicality to cope with the impositions 
thrust upon them, though without resorting to tyr- 
anny—not to charm us with a Chinese fantasy, or 
merely to impress us with the ingenuity of his “epic 
theatre.” In this adaptation the message is delivered 
with singular lack of thrust, a deficiency which was 
underscored every time we heard the wonderfully 
sardonic quality of Paul Dessau’s music. It is labeled 
“incidental music,” but the tobacco-factory number 
alone was closer to the spirit of the playwright than 
the amiable vacuity of the entire text. 
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S. HUROK 


by Ward Morehouse 


There was a time when Sol Hurok was called an idiot and a fool. 
The musical world was scornful of his plan to present Sunday con- 
certs at the New York Hippodrome, entirely unimpressed when he 
was trying frantically to take over the management of Feodor Ivano- 
vich Chaliapin, and even unconvinced of his tenacity, along with his 
sagacity, when the great Pavlova came under his guidance. But as 
the years went along, the magic of this man became more and more 
apparent, and the legend, “S. Hurok Presents,” gradually took on 
significance. It is his trademark. In the realms of the operatic and 
concert stage of 1957, and in the world of dance, Hurok is now gener- 
ally accepted as a courageous and irnaginative impresario, as one 
who has devoted forty years to selling culture to America—and 
making it pay. 

“He’s a kind of papa, big brother, father-confessor and Dutch 
uncle to everybody in music and opera and ballet,” says Louis 
Biancolli, music critic, linguist, raconteur. “At some time or other 
we all cross paths with him, usually to our advantage and edification 
and certainly to our healthy amusement. (continued on page 83) 


Sol Hurok greets 
Madeleine Renaud 
and Jean-Louis 
Barrault upon their 
arrival in New York. 
The company’s season 
at the Winter Garden 
is scheduled to run 
through February 23 
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Le Misanthrope in the Renaud-Barrault production 
Left to right: Jean-Pierre Granval, Simone Valére, 
Jean-Louis Barrault (background), Madeleine Renaud 
and Gabriel Cattand. 


Jeremy Brett and Rosemary Harris in the title roles 
of Troilus and Cressida, final work of the Old Vic rep- 
ertory in New York. The company currently is touring 
this country. 


Like the other Renaud-Barrault productions repre- 
sented here pictorially, Volpone is in the current reper- 
tory for New York. Pictured are Simone Valére and 


Jean-Louis Barrault. 


Pierre Bertin and Madeleine Renaud are in the fore- 
ground of this scene from Lope de Vega’s Le Chien du 


Jardinier, which was adapted for the Paris company by 


Georges Neveuz 


One of the impresario’s most famous artists was the 
Russian basso Feodor Chaliapin, whom Hurok called 
“my personal Halley’s comet.” This photo of the pair 
was made in 1926 
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The Best 


of 
Sheridan 


by Louis Kronenberger 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DEREK ALLEN 


[This is part of an introduction by Louis Kronen- 
berger, noted critic and essayist, for a new edition of 
Sheridan’s plays, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, pub- 
lished by Hill and Wang.] 


There can be little question that of all comedies of 
manners written in English, The School for Scandal, 
no less in public fame than theatrical popularity, 
stands easily first. Here the maturing man of the 
world in Sheridan came into his own and brought 
back into the theatre a degree of wit it had not 
known since Vanbrugh, and of style and polish since 
Congreve. Here besides—in terms of sheer stage- 
craft—the theatre must acknowledge a surer hand 
than either’s. Sheridan’s carpentry is always expert, 
his theatre sense acute; he knew, too, how to write 
rewarding roles and where to find actors to play 
them. Of the original production of The School for 
Scandal, Horace Walpole wrote that “there were 
more parts performed admirably . . . than I almost 
ever saw in any play.” 

The play richly deserved to succeed; in fact, it 
could hardly not. Very great indeed was the demand 
for a first-rate comedy of manners in a society whose 
own manners were elegant, and whose inclinations 
were worldly; and for three-quarters of a century no 
playwright had supplied one. As for theme, though 
tattle and Tatlers had long engrossed the town, there 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan in an engraving made from the 
painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The illustration is one of 
many contained in the booklet accompanying the new Angel 
Records version of The School for Scandal, whose cast in- 
cludes Edith Evans, Claire Bloom, Cecil Parker, Baliol Hol- 
lowey, Alec Clunes and Athene Seyler. 


was beyond that a more topical basis for a comedy 
pivoting on scandalmongers. As a notable Sheridan 
scholar, R. Crompton Rhodes, has made clear, there 
had recently arisen in London a new kind of slander- 
ous journalism, initiated by the Town and Country 
magazine and perfected by the Morning Post. Such 
scandal sheets carried innuendo to the point of libel; 
made tattle not just an art but an industry; and had 
everyone in society in a panic over his own reputa- 
tion while smacking his lips over the shattered rep- 
utations of others. 

Scandal being an art, its manipulation could chal- 
lenge such a word-artist as Sheridan. As a theme, 
moreover, it went far toward solving a difficulty born 
of a genteel age. The age—or at least the stage— 
had grown too prissy to deal happily, even to deal 
honestly, with sin. Not only could no maiden sur- 
render her virtue and keep the title of heroine; no 
wife could deceive her husband and be permitted to 
prosper. But in proportion as it failed of license, sin 
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The screen scene of The School for Scandal, which Louis Kronenberger calls the “most famous scene of its kind in the lan- 
guage.” The characters represented are Sir Peter, Lady Teazle, and Joseph and Charles Surface. The first production, at Drury 
Lane on May 8, 1777, was presented and personally supervised by the playwright. 


had increased in lure; and though vice might not 
ultimately triumph, female virtue could seem mo- 
mentarily to totter. In other words, there was to be 
no sin whatever, but all possible imputation of sin- 
ning; and The School for Scandal provided just this 
in an eminent degree. And it did so altogether in the 
interest of morality: The screen scene, the most 
famous scene of its kind in the language, exists not 
to ruin Lady Teazle’s good name but to unmask 
Joseph Surface’s evil nature. 

Sheridan’s play thus capitalizes brilliantly on the 
name without the game, and can thus as legitimately 
have recourse to talk as to action. And the talk is 
superior to the action: The scandalmongers are the 
finer and fresher part of things; it is in being shown 
their operations, in seeing how—like any other 
important commodity—scandal is brewed, bottled, 
labeled, purveyed, that Sheridan best catches the 
tone, best achieves the enameling, of the true comedy 
of manners. Here the prose, at once starched and 
informal, most enhances a tradition; here the wit is 
equally a matter of expression and idea. Sheridan 
stands closest here, in manner as in merit, to Con- 
greve; and like Congreve, epitomizes the worldling’s 
point of view. For virtually the last time in England, 
comedy catches a certain crisped and elegant tone; 
a Wilde or Maugham fails to catch it, and Shaw 
never tries. 

When we turn from the play’s manner to its sub- 
stance, our reactions become considerably more 
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mixed. If we are to judge a story only by its story- 
telling, high praise is still in order, for Sheridan’s 
sense of plot carries us with genuine ease and ex- 
pectation from one scene to another. Perhaps no 
English comic playwright since Ben Jonson had 
shown nimbler craftsmanship: Despite how many 
characters are involved in The School for Scandal, 
there are no distracting subplots or confusihg com- 
plications; the play is of inventiveness all compact. 
And as with the plotting, so with the pace—despite 
the many purely conversational scenes, there is al- 
ways a sense of activity. 

But this could only be had at a price; and along 
with being so engagingly animated, the story of The 
School for Scandal is also almost obstreperously fic- 
tional.. It belongs wholly to the stage, with no over- 
tones of real life. What I mean by this has nothing 
to do with surface realism, but with essential ver- 
acity. The comedy of manners has no use for surface 
realism: Being, indeed, concerned with the shams 
and pretenses of human beings, it has as great need 
of artifice as have the lungs of oxygen. But since its 
very orbit is a world of masks, what it must always 
be moving toward is a general unmasking, so that we 
see at length the faces that lurk beneath. When a 
Congreve, or even an Etherege, has brought things 
to an end, we have a proper sense of what true and 
often ugly instincts underlie such exquisite and 
obliging manners; we comprehend by how narrow 
a margin virtue survives, (continued on page 89) 
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In 1933 Katharine Cornell starred in Howard’s Alien Corn, 
as a thwarted Viennese pianist who longs for release from 
the confining influence of a Midwestern college town. She 
is pictured with the playwright and Guthrie McClintic, 
who directed this production. 
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SIDNEY 
. HOWARD, 


~ 


storyteller 


by Joseph Wood Krutch 


The year 1929—and I don’t need to remind you 
why—established the Great Divide between two 
groups of modern American playwrights. Some 
of the first group are pre-World War I. and some 
are post-. In the same way the second group 
straddles World War II. But those who first es- 
tablished their reputations before the year that 
changed so much besides the stock market belong 
unmistakably together, and just as unmistakably 
apart from the others. One thinks of O’Neill, 


DeAnderson, Rice, Howard, Kelly, Behrman and 


Sherwood in the same breath; of Saroyan, Odets, 
Wilder, Williams and Miller in another. 


Sidney Coe Howard (1891-1939) was a native of Oakland, 
California, and a student of Professor Baker at Harvard. 
After serving overseas during World War I. and then 
working as a journalist, he turned to playwriting during 
the early 1920’s. Drawing by Louis Lupas. 


Early in 1934 this group was instrumental in bringing Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Dodsworth to Broadway. Left to right: Lewis, 
director Robert Sinclair, Fay Bainter (one of the princi- 
pals), Sidney Howard (who adapted the novel) and Walter 
Huston (who had the title role). 
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A youthful James 
Stewart and another 
promising young ac- 
tor, Myron McCor- 
mick, were the unro- 
mantic heroes of 
Yellow Jack on 
Broadway in 1934. 
This drama about the 
crusade against yel- 
low fever is among 
some half-dozen 
Howard works which 
later had TV produc- 


tions 


The how and the why of the difference need 
not concern us at the moment; only the fact. Or 
rather one of the consequences of the fact, which 
is this: The earlier reputations have been tested 
as the later have not. In a very real sense the first 
group belongs to history. They are no longer con- 
temporaries in the year 1957. And for that reason 
it is far more certain that O’Neill, who is so unmis- 
takably a living dramatist at this moment, is of 
permanent importance than it is that any post-’29 
playwright will be. 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 





That O’Neill is the greatest—or, if you object to 
the absolute, the most probably or most nearly 
great—I have no doubt whatsoever. My own 
opinion and that of other critics was confirmed 
during the years when I talked about the pre-1929 
playwrights to young people full of enthusiasm 
for the newest writers, and found that O’Neill was 
the only one of the earlier ones sure to be read 
with excitement. But what of the others? Were 
we wholly wrong when, for a decade, it seemed to 
us that for the first time in American history, they 
were writing plays which deserved to be remem- 
bered? What, specifically, about Sidney Howard, 
whose first successful play opened during that 
annus mirabilis which also produced Desire Under 
the Elms and What Price Glory?—each of which 
seemed, in its own way, better than any native 
play previously written? 

Fifteen years later, in mid-career but with a 
long list of successful plays behind him, Howard 
was cut off in a meaningless accident before he 
was fifty, when several of his contemporaries had 
successful plays yet to write. Because there was 
no new work to remind audiences of him, he 
seemed to pass quickly into the first stages of 
oblivion, though it had always seemed to me that 
he was among the most interesting of his group. 
The only one of his plays to get a Broadway 
revival was They Knew What They Wanted and 
it was not a success. Both critics and public 
shrugged their shoulders. The play, they said, was 
old-fashioned; and those who were old enough to 


remember how good (continued on page 91) 


Last May the playwright’s They Knew What They Wanted 
—his first real success and winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
for the 1924-25 season—was revived in musical form as 
The Most Happy Fella, a current hit. Robert Weede and 
Jo Sullivan have the leading roles. 
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THE COMPLETE TEXT 


MADAM, WILL YOU WALK? was produced 
at the Phoenix Theatre, New York City, by 
T. Edward Hambleton and Norris Houghton on 


December 1, 1953. 


It was staged by Hume 


Cronyn and Norman Lloyd, and the settings 
and lighting were by Donald Oenslager. Cos- 
tumes were by Alvin Colt. The cast was as 


follows: 


MRS. BRODERICK, THE COOK 


BRODERICK, THE BUTLER 


OFFICER MALLON 
MRS. FANAGHY 
FATHER CHRISTY 
JUDGE MOSKOWITZ 
MISS AUCHINCLOSS 
MR. DOCKWILER 
MARY COYLE 

DR. BRIGHTLEE 
SCUPPER 
ALDERMAN COYLE 
THE MAGISTRATE 
COURT CLERK 
MARSHAL 


ASSORTED CITIZENS OF NEW YORK CITY: 
Nora Dunfee, Jill Andree, Donald Draper, Dan 
Hogan, Elizabeth Johnstone, 


Fred Smith 


Madeleine King 
Arthur Jarrett 
John Randolph 

Susan Steell 

William Roerick 

Edwin Jerome 

Dorrit Kelton 
Norman Lloyd 
Jessica Tandy 
Hume Cronyn 
Robert Emmett 
David Clarke 
Leon Janney 
David Hooks 
Buff Shurr 


Mavis Mitchell, 


~ ~ - 7~ . a ~ 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that MADAM, WILL YOU WALK?, being 
fully protected under the copyright laws of the United 
States of America, the British Empire including the 
Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of the 
Copyright Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, in- 
cluding professional, amateur, motion picture, recita- 
tion, lecturing, public reading, radio broadcasting, 
television, and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages are strictly reserved. All inquiries (except 
for amateur rights) should be addressed to Harold 
Freedman, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
The amateur acting rights of this play are controlled 
exclusively by Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 14 East 
38th Street, New York 16, New York, without whose 
permission in writing no amateur performance may be 
given 


Copyright, 1955, by Polly Damrosch Howard 
Copyright, 1954, by Polly Damrosch Howard 


Copyright as an unpublished work, 1939, 
by Sidney Howard 


IMPORTANT: The present text is for reading pur- 
poses only, and may not be used for any other purpose 
whatsoever 


Act L. 
The Coyle residence on Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Act IL. 
Scene 1. Behind the bandstand on the Mall in Central 
Park. The same evening. 
Scene 2. The 72nd Street Lake in Central Park. Later 
Scene 3. A Night Court. An hour later. 


Act III. 
Same as Act I. The following morning. 


Time: The present. 


Photographs of the Phoenix production by Fred Fehl 
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ACT ONE 


The Coyle residence. The drawing room. 


The house is a New York brownstone 
maverick of the great days of Fifth 
Avenue. The white and gold Empire 
drawing room on the second floor opens 
on the hall, to which a handsome stair- 
way mounts from the entry below, and 
from which the same stairway con- 
tinues to the story above. A wide arch, 
opening on to this hall and stairway, is 
c. in the rear wall of the drawing room. 
The hall and the rail of the stairway 
can be seen through this arch. Offstage, 
L., down the hall and stairway is the 
front door, and offstage R., up the hall 
is the stairway leading upstairs. A large 
curtained window in the rR. wall of the 
drawing room overlooks the avenue. 
Double doors in the wall opposite to 
them give on the library. The aspect of 
the room, both in the matter of decora- 
tion and of furnishing, is best indicated 
by the history of the house. It was 
built by some millionaire of the Eighties 
from whose estate the late Timothy 
Coyle purchased it shortly after 1900 
Coyle himself was an Irishman born in 
the old country and apprenticed as a 
boy to a Dublin contractor. Thus edu- 
cated in the school of hard knocks, he 
came young to the United States and 
prepared himself as a contractor, amas- 
sing a large fortune with the aid of 
Tammany Hall. This house as it stood, 
fully equipped and furnished, satisfied 
his conception of the more-than-Oriental 
splendor which he felt would best ex- 
press the essence of his American ac- 
complishment. He added no more than 
an occasional work of art. His taste in 
art ran to the paintings of Bougereau 
and to that statuary of very white 
Carrara marble which is retailed to the 
Coyles of this world by the sculptors 
of present-day Florence and Rome. At 
least three such specimens of his artis- 
tic selection—two paintings, say, and 
one Venus de Medici—still adorn this 
drawing room of his former residence 
Of the furniture, only three of the 
pieces are essential to the action. One 
is a grand piano and bench uv. R., with 
an ashtray on the piano; another, a very 
high, very, very Italian Rencissance 
chair, like the Venus, a souvenir of the 
Italian tour. A third is a sofa D. L., with 
end tables and a few books on the tables. 
An ottoman is c. Potted palms L. and R. 


At the opening of the play the curtains 
are drawn across the window to keep 
out the glare of a sweltering June 
afternoon. 


MRS. BRODERICK, the cook, is alone on 
the stage. She stands above the sofa, 
watching intently through the open li- 
brary doors. After a moment, BRODERICK, 
the butler, enters briskly from library, 
closes the doors after him, crosses below 
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_OFFICER MALLON: 


sofa and goes out through arch, turning 
L. as he goes off. MRS. BRODERICK follows 
to arch, then OFFICER MALLON, a hearty 
Irish-American, wearing the summer 
uniform of the police force of New York 
City, enters arch, with his pistol drawn. 


MRS. BRODERICK: Did vou find nothing? 


OFFICER MALLON: There was nothing to 
find. (He crosses bD. c. and over to win- 
dow, where he thrusts aside the heavy 
curtains to look out on the street below, 
letting the sunlight cut across the dim- 
ness of the room with a bright shaft of 
golden light.) It’s a type of fright peo- 
ple are most frequently subject to in 
the winter and after dark. (BRODERICK 
returns and comes down into room. 
Replacing revolver in holster, OFFICER 
MALLON steps over to R. C., notebook and 
pencil in hand.) A few additional ques- 
tions. (MRS. BRODERICK sits on sofa.) This 
house is usually closed? 


BRODERICK: These many years till this 
summer. 


OFFICER MALLON: Owner absent from city 
at time of ... 


BRODERICK: Owner returning this day. 
And likely to step through the front 
door at any moment from her winter 
residence, Castle Coyle, Ballymore, Ire- 
land. 


OFFICER MALLON: Now that’s an unusual 
thing for a woman of wealth to spend 


winters in Ireland and summers in New 
York! 


ERODERICK: Miss Coyle is not the usual 
woman of wealth. 


OFFICERS MALLON: She sounds to me like 
a nut. 


BRODERICK: That might be a vulgar esti- 
mate,of her nonconformity. 


OFFICER MALLON: What’s your name? 


BRODERICK: James Mulvaney O'Farrell 
Broderick. In the owner’s employment 
since her noble father, the late Timothy 
Coyle, bought this house thirty-four 
years ago this coming November. Which 
was twenty years before the family’s 
great misfortune. 


(OFFICER MALLON steps back and sits 
in Big Chair, meditatively.) 


OFFICER MALLON: As a boy I knew Tim 
Coyle. There wasn’t a child of Demo- 
cratic parentage in our ward didn’t 
know Tim Coyle come Christmas time. 


BRODERICK: A gentler, sweeter, nobler 
soul never went to God from the confin- 
ing restrictions of Sing Sing Prison. 


In my opinion, Mr. 
Broderick, when a man of Tim Coyle’s 
caliber goes to prison it’s a sign that he 
lived ahead of his tirne—or behind it. 
Your name? (MRS. BRODERICK starts to 
rise, OFFICER MALLON waves her down 
again.) 


MRS. BRODERICK: Ella Broderick. 
OFFICER MALLON: You're the cook here? 
MRS. BRODERICK: I am. 


OFFICER MALLON: It’s you that first heard 
these sounds in the house? 


MRS. BRODERICK: It is. 


OFFICER MALLON: About what time was 
that? 


BRODERICK: Twelve minutes past four. 
(OFFICER MALLON turns to him sharply.) 
I’m exact on the point because we were 
just setting the kitchen clock and I'd 
called MEridian 7-1212. 


OFFICER MALLON: Can you describe what 
you heard? 


MRS. BRODERICK: It was a kind of shuf- 
fling. A moving about. 


OFFICER MALLON: In this room? 


MRS. BRODERICK: (Pointing.) And the 
library. Though the doors between were 
closed. 


OFFICER MALLON: Footsteps? 
MRS. BRODERICK: Not exactly. 


OFFICER MALLON: Mice? What was the 
first thing you did when you heard the 
sounds? 


MRS. BRODERICK: I called my husband. 


OFFICER MALLON: (To BRODERICK.) What 
did you do? 


BRODERICK: Called you. 


(OFFICER MALLON studies his notes a 
moment then puts them into his 
pocket.) 


OFFICER MALLON: Well, now, I'll tell you. 
It’s too late today, but I'd have those 
air-conditioning boys back here in the 
morning. I’ve known drafts... (Li- 
brary Doors open silently.) to produce 
the most surprising effects, and with a 
new installation like .. . 


MRS. BRODERICK: (With a gasp, rising.) 
The doors! The doors to the library! 


(OFFICER MALLON turns and sees the 
library doors shut deliberately. The 
effect is that someone has entered 
the room briskly and closed the doors 
after him.) 


OFFICER MALLON: (After a _ breathless 
silence; with attempted scorn.) If it'll 
comfort you, I'll have a look in the 
library. (He draws his revolver again, 
crosses to the library doors, opens them 
and goes in. The Big Chair turns to face 
front, then turns again to face window, 
and under its own power moves quickly 
toward the window, where it stops, its 
back to the rest of the room, exactly as 
though someone had seated himself in 
it to look out on the Avenue. mrs. 
BRODERICK screams and clutches her hus- 
band for support. He puts his arms 
around her protectingly and calls out: ) 


BRODERICK: Officer! Officer! 
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OFFICER MALLON: (Returning from li- 
brary.) What is it this time? 


BRODERICK: The chair! 
OFFICER MALLON: What about it? 


BRODERICK: It just now crossed the room 
by itself. 


OFFICER MALLON: (Impatiently.) If you've 
called out the police to play jokes... 
(But his voice dies when an invisible 
hand pulls the draw-cord of the win- 
dow curtains, opening them abruptly 
and letting the strong afternoon sun 
flood into the room. MRS. BRODERICK sobs. 
OFFICER MALLON stands frozen for a mo- 
ment, then quickly crosses to window 
to see if anyone is concealed behind 
curtains, then circles the Big Chair, in- 
specting it closely, then moves back to 
BRODERICK.) You're right! There’s more 
to that than a draft! 


BRODERICK: I’ve reached the unavoidable 
conclusion that Tim Coyle has risen 
from his grave and come home for some 
purpose not revealed to us. (MRS. BRODE- 
ricK falls to her knees in terrified 
prayer. BRODERICK crosses to her to com- 
fort her. The doorbell rings.) How would 
you like to get off the “Queen Mary” 
and find your house filled with police 
and your father’s ghost! (Doorbell again. 
BRODERICK turns and goes.) I'll take steps 
to prepare her. 


OFFICER MALLON: Will you get a hold on 
yourself! (Lifting her to her feet.) 


Would you want the owner to find you 


in this state? (He crosses below sofa to 
library doors.) And wouldn’t she better 
not find me here? What good am I do- 
ing here? The New York police have 
no jurisdiction over the supernatural! 


MRS. FANAGHY: (Offstage vu...) So I came 
on ahead! 


MRS. BRODERICK: (Crossing to above sofa.) 
Don’t go! Don’t leave us, Officer! 


(OFFICER MALLON stops in front of 
library doors as MRS. FANAGHY enters 
arch.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: (As she enters.) Miss 
Mary will be following presently with 
the luggage. (MRS FANAGHY is a sturdy 
Irishwoman in her middle fifties, so- 
berly dressed, though no outer sobriety 
could ever suppress her intemperate 
Irish energy. She carries hat, gloves 
and handbag—bottle of cologne in the 
bag. BRODERICK and FATHER CHRISTY fol- 
low her on. FATHER CHRISTY is an up- 
standing young Irish-American cleric, 
warm, wise and enlightened. He carries 
a tea-basket and a summer coat, both 
belonging to MRS. FANAGHY, and both of 
which he puts on sofa. MRS. FANAGHY 
puts hat, bag and gloves on piano.) 
There we stood on that sweltering dock 
like so many cattle under the letter 
“C” for Coyle. Miss Mary, the secretary, 
the maid, the gentlemen of the press, 
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the customs inspectors AND Mr. Dock- 
wiler down to welcome her! Oh, but he 
knows how to handle our Mary, Mr. 
Dockwiler does! And which side his 
bread’s buttered on! (JuDCE MOSKOWITZ 
enters arch, a man of sixty, dressed in 
summer whites, fit as forty and stub- 
bornly astride his political importance 
to the city. He is smoking a cigar. mrs. 
FANAGHY suddenly is awate of MRS. 
BRODERICK’S troubled state and moves 
over to R. end of sofa.) And is this how 
you make me welcome, Mrs. Broderick? 
With weeping and a traffic-cop! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Is something the mat- 
ter here, Officer? 


OFFICER MALLON: There’s a general im- 
pression to that effect, Judge Mosko- 
witz, but I wouldn’t care to say what. 


(MRS. BRODERICK moves down to above 
L. end of sofa.) 


MRS. BRODERICK: (Shrill with terror.) 
Mrs. Fanaghy, ma’am! It’s your dead 
brother’s ghost that’s come home to 
haunt you! 


MRS. FANAGHY: (Sitting abruptly on R. 
end of sofa.) Gread head of the Church! 


(MRS BRODERICK sobs.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (To BRODERICK.) If 
she’s your wife take her where she 
belongs and put her to bed. If she isn’t 
your wife find someone else to put her 
to bed. Get her out of here, though 


FATHER CHRISTY: I don’t have to remind 
Mrs. Broderick that such talk is hardly 
suitable for a good Catholic. (mrs. BRoD- 
ERICK goes out arch and off L.) I’m as- 
tonished at you, Broderick! I shouldn’t 
have expected anything like this in a 
house under your supervision! Suppose 
Miss Mary had come home with her 
aunt and walked in on all this! 


BRODERICK: My one thought was to spare 
Miss Mary, Father; but it only just 
happened! 


JUDGES MOSKOWITZ: What only just hap- 
pened? 


BRODERICK: The whole series of events 
culminating in the otherwise unaccount- 
able behavior of that chair. Which, with 
my own eyes, Mrs. Fanaghy, I observed 
to cross half the width of this room, 
and place itself there, in the very posi- 
tion from which, in happier days, your 
brother was wont to survey Fifth Ave- 
nue. 


MRS. FANAGHY: (Rises.) Don’t keep the 
man talking another minute! Let him 
go at once and fetch me a long, cool 
and reviving drink, composed chiefly 
of gin! (MRS. FANAGHY crosses to Big 
Chair, and after a glance to see that the 
JUDGE and FATHER CHRISTY are not notic- 
ing her, she whispers her apostrophe to 
the Big Chair.) Tim, my darling Tim, 
are you there and have you a message? 


FATHER CHRISTY: (Puts- book down and 
crosses to sofa.) Mrs. Fanaghy, I under- 
stand that supernatural visitations are 
a daily occurrence in Ireland! But I 
have yet to hear that any house in 
this city ... 


MRS. FANAGHY: And small credit it is to 
this city that the dead can’t keep up 
their earthly connections without the 
exorbitant services of a medium! (She 
turns and steps closer to the Big Chair.) 
Will you speak to us, Tim, or will I 
fetch pencil and paper? (She cocks her 
ear toward the Big Chair to hear the 
answer. The JuDGE steps down, picks up 
the chair—a truly Herculean effort— 
and puts it back to its original position. 
MRS. FANAGHY steps back. She screams.) 
Judge Moskowitz! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: What? 


MRS. FANAGHY: Have some regard for 
your rupture! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (Crosses to below 
piano.) Mrs. Fanaghy, if the late Tim- 
othy Coyle was your brother in flesh, 
he was mine in the fraternal bonds of 
Tammany Hall. But it isn’t his memory 
that brings me to town in the midst of 
a June heat wave. It’s the living love 
I bear his daughter. If I could devise 
any means of keeping you silent, short 
of committing you to the insanity ward 
of Bellevue, I would certainly make 
use of it now! 


OFFICER MALLON: The notion of Bellevue 
did cross my mind, Judge. Only that 
was before ... (The JUDGE swings so 
threateningly on him that OFFICER MAL- 
LON quails.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Before what? 


MRS. FANAGHY: Don’t tell him, Officer! 
He’s an unbeliever! 


OFFICER MALLON: (Steps back a bit.) I’ve 
got nothing to add. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: You are a member 
of the police force of New York ahd 
I find you so little aware of your civic 
duty that you encourage these peasant 
superstitions! 


OFFICER MALLON: How can I deny what 
I seen with my own eyes, Judge? 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (Takes out notebook 
and crosses to sofa.) What’s your name? 


OFFICER MALLON: Mallon. Francis Xavier 
Mallon. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (Sits on sofa.) Your 
shield number and precinct? 


(OFFICER MALLON crosses to display his 
shield in answer, but his tone is a 
tragic plea.) 


OFFICER MALLON: There’s never been a 
complaint against me, Judge. I passed 
my sergeant’s examinations. I’m waiting 
for my promotion any day! 





JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: When members of 
the police force begin discovering ghosts 
in the house of women of wealth, I sus- 
pect some as yet unclassified racket. 
(He glances at notebook and puts it in 
his pocket.) Pending investigation you'll 
be transferred to the Park— 


OFFICER MALLON: The Park! 


(BRODERICK returns with the drink 
which he serves MRS. FANAGHY.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Where you can't 
cause this household any more trouble! 


BRODERICK: Excuse me, Judge, but Miss 
Mary’s taxi has just pulled up to the 
front door. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: I heard you remark 
just now that your one idea was to keep 
this .. . “phenomen” . . . from Miss 
Mary. You'll have me to reckon with 
if she hears of it from you. (BRODERICK 
goes out. The JUDGE turns to MRS. FAN- 
AGHY, who is quietly sipping her drink 
near the piano.) As for you, Mrs. Fan- 
aghy, you fear neither God nor devil 
and I can’t threaten you. But 


MISS AUCHINCLOSS: (Presumably coming 
upstairs.) Yes, the room arrangements 
are all made, Miss Coyle. (The supce 
stops at this interruption and turns to 
OFFICER MALLON.) I'll let you out. This 
way. (He goes to library doors, OFFICER 
MALLON following. They eit.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: (Crosses to arch.) I'll 
go make her welcome. (Stops in arch.) 
I have all confidence in your human 
good sense, Mrs. Fanaghy. (He goes 
off L. MRS. FANAGHY raises her glass to 
his departing figure, takes a big swig of 
her drink and then circles below the 
Big Chair, addresses it again with deep 
earnestness.) 


MRS. FANAGHY:, Tim! Darling brother 
Tim! Don’t be springing anything flashy 
on our Mary! If you’re Tim, you'll 
know how hard it'll be on her facing 
the world from this house! And if 
you're not Tim at all but some spirit of 
evil and mischief, take my word she’s 
an innocent, fragile thing as strange 
and fey as a child could be and not in 
the booby hatch! You heard Father 
Christy just now! Go easy! Do! (On her 
last word, she reaches out a timid hand 
to stroke the chair, whereupon a VOICE 
answers her from right out of the chair. 
It is a man’s voice, cultivated and 
sympathetic.) 


voice: My dear, good but very ingenu- 
ous Mrs. Fanaghy—(She drops her 
glass to the floor.) I am not your 
brother, but I offer you every sincere 
assurance that you have nothing what- 
soever to fear from me. 


(MRS FANAGHY can only stare trans- 
fixed at the Chair as MISS AUCHINCLOSS 
comes in arch carrying a briefcase, 
a small paper-wrapped parcel and a 
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lady’s summer coat. She is secretarily 
severe in spite of summer dress.) 


MISS AUCHINCLOSS: (As she crosses the 
hall from vt. and out rx.) I'll go ahead 
and show you what bags go where. 


BRODERICK: (Follows her with three 
bags.) I think I know that, Miss 
Auchincloss! 


(MR. DOCKWILER, carrying two heavy 
bags, follows BRODERICK on. He is 
young and a little cheap. His summer 
whites, the too-studied harmony of 
tie, shirt and pocket handkerchief, 
become his handsome but sensuous 
face. He is a fine, lean figure of a 
man, however, with powerful shoul- 
ders and back muscles that flex most 
attractively to women.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: 
Broderick? 


Where do these go, 


MISS AUCHINCLOSS: (As from top of next 
flight of stairs.) Those are both Miss 
Coyle’s. All Miss Coyle’s things here in 
the back. Mrs. Fanaghy has the front 
suite. 
(BRODERICK and MR. DOCKWILER go out 
rR. A moment later MARY COYLE enters 
hall. For a moment she stands lookin7 
down over the stair-rail, then turns 
and comes down into the room, look- 
ing about her with grave satisfaction. 
Though she is not a beautiful girl and 
in many companies might pass un- 
noticed, no one could call her plain, 
and a close look would find her dis- 
tinctly arresting. Her aunt says she 
is “fey” but then her aunt is no stick- 
ler in the choice of adjectives. Clear, 
but inward, Mary is a nature too sen- 
sitively adjusted, too thin-skinned for 
the jostlings of life. She is self-effac- 
ing, too, but not without character 
founded upon stern and admirable 
standards. She dresses simply, with 
a complete instinct for presenting her 
own wayward distinction. At the mo- 
ment she is carrying a hat and 
gloves.) 
MARY: Oh, yes ... oh, yes... 
she smiles) I’ve looked at the hall and 
the dining room and they’re both lovely, 
Now I'm going to take a long time 
looking at this and the library. This is 
lovely, too. Don’t you think so, Aunt 
Anastasia? (She moves and drops hat 
and gloves on end table.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: Why did you have to 
come back to this house, Mary? Why 
did you! (The supce enters abruptly 
from library.) I didn’t mean a thing, 
Judge. I dropped my drink. 


(MRS. FANAGHY turns as to go back to 
her dropped drink, sees Big Chair, 
then instead goes up to L. side of 
piano, gets cologne from her purse 
and dabs her brow. FATHER CHRISTY 
returns, coming down into the room.) 


MARY: Now I'll look in the library. 


(Then « 


FATHER CHRISTY: Broderick’s had every 
book down from the shelves and dusted’ 
and put back into place, I think it’s the 
first time any volume was ever dis- 
turbed 


(mary closes the library doors.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Father Christy and 
I have a surprise for you, Mary. 


maRY: (Childishly delighted.) It’s about 
my father! 


FATHER CHRISTY: Coming from us, that’s 
an easy conclusion. Let me show you 
a picture, Mary, cut out of the New 
York Times of a few days after your 
father went to prison. 


JUDGE MOSKOwITz: Your father, Mary, 
was the last of the political giants. He 
was a politician worth any grand jury’s 
attention. 


FATHER CHRISTY: (Displaying a clipping 
from the “Times” Rotogravure.) Do you 
know what that is? 


(She takes the clipping.) 


MARY: It’s my father’s statue. The statue 
they took down. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: It’s been kept safe all 


these years in the cellar of Tammany 
Hall. 


FATHER CHRISTY: It’s back now where it 
was, by the bridge he built. So you see, 
there’s a poetic significance in your 
holding these memorial concerts in 
Central Park. 


(MR. DOCKWILER appears in arch from R.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: For my money I'd rather 
see you back where you were last sum- 
mer in the Waldorf Tower. This is too 
cozy for my taste. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: I don’t agree, Mr. 
Dockwiler. 


MR. DOCKWILER: 
Hi, baby! 


(Notices the Venus.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: Broderick! I've dropped 
my glass. 


(BRODERICK, who has followed mr. 
DOCKWILER in, sees the broken glass, 
gets large ashtray from piano, stoops 
down and picks up broken glass in it.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: Piano sound the way it 
looks? (He sits down and slips glibly 
into the Chopin Grand Waltz in E Flat.) 


MARY: Broderick, when you've done 
that, bring up something cool to drink, 
please. Only nothing alcoholic for Mr. 
Dockwiler on the day of a concert. So 
nothing alcoholic for me, either, Bring 
some iced tea, Broderick, with a little 
mint in it. And I’m going to ask you to 
be going, Judge. Because of all that Mr. 
Dockwiler and I have to say to each 
other. And you too, Father Christy. 
(FATHER CHRISTY rises, moves down to 
her.) Thank you both for coming down 
to the dock to meet me. 
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FATHER CHRISTY: (Takes mary’s hand.) 
I shan’t go till you’ve promised me some- 
thing, Mary. Not to shut yourself off 
from the world this time. Now you've 
taken the step and opened the old house, 
give people a chance. I can’t bear to see 
you missing life at your age. 


MARY: Now, Father, if I think I do 
better living my way, it’s just possible 
that I'm right. And there are so few 
people I want to see. (BRODERICK gets up 
from his knees with broken glass in 
ashtray.) Why, I believe they’re all 
right in this room this minute! And 
Broderick—(Accent on the name for 
BRODERICK’S benefit. He stops on way 
out,) Broderick knows the old rule. 
That no one gets in except the Judge 
and Father Christy and Mr. Dockwiler 


(BRODERICK goes out through arch and 
off L., nodding sorrowfully. He carries 
the ashtray full of broken glass with 
him.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: I should never have 
expected Tim Coyle’s child to turn out 
a recluse. What can we do with you, 
Mary? 


MRS. FANAGHY: I wish to God I! knew, 
These three months we live 
alone in New York! I think it’s the 


traffic makes me yearn for friends. 


Judge! 


MARY: (Comes below MRS. FANAGHY to 
window.) You can always go out in the 
traffic, Aunt Anastasia, and make friends 
with anybody you like the looks of 


MRS, FANAGHY: To assist at large enter- 
tainments in a private home is more 
suited to my age and character than 
going about in the streets soliciting! 
(FATHER CHRISTY takes her arm and 
urges her out arch.) Oh, I'll leave her, 
Father. I'll leave her at peace with Mr 
Dockwiler. (MARY crosses up to MR 
DOCKWILER, who is seated at piano.) You 
wouldn't like to speak a bit of a prayer 
before leaving yourself? 


FATHER CHRISTY: A prayer, Mrs. Fan- 
aghy? I don’t see what occasion . 


MRS. FANAGHY: I thought—a few words? 
With just a soupcon of exorcising in 
‘em? (JUDGE crosses quickly to her, 
“shushing” her.) On your head, be it 
then! But I know what I heard coming 
out of that chair, and it only corrobo- 
rates 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Suppose we leave the 
young people together, Mrs. Fanaghy, 
and discuss it downstairs! 


(FATHER CHRISTY, MRS. FANAGHY and 
JUDGE exit.) 


MARY: They don't understand. None of 
them understand. 


MR. DOCKWILER: No? Well, you take a 
bit of understanding. 


MARY: I don’t see why. 


MR. DOCKWILER: The dreamy type always 
does. 


(MARY smiles, then sits on ottoman.) 
(MARY recites “The Cloths of Hea- 
ven.”) 


MR. DOCKWILER: Your composition? 


MARY: No. Yeats. William Butler Yeats 
(She rises and crosses up to him.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: Well, we can’t all be 
original. (He resumes playing, this time 
a modern, popular and charmingly 
catchy tune—“Dockwiler’s Groove.”) I 
just knocked this off this morning. They 
come to me, things like this. 


MARY: I had the piano done over for 
your use, Mr. Dockwiler. I hope you're 
pleased with it. 


MR. DOCKWILER: What's equipment with- 
out recognition? (He increases the 
vehemence of his playing.) 

MARY: I'm sorry you feel you're not 
getting that from me. 

MR. DOCKWILER: Conditions are never 
ideal for an artist. If I had the recog- 


nition that’s coming to me I’d be where 
Kostelanetz is today. 


MARY: Not where Toscanini is? 
MR. DOCKWILER: Toscanini takes time 
MARY: I’m doing my best for you. 


(Piano stops abruptly. He rises an- 
grily.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: Go ahead! Make an al- 
phabetical list of my obligations to your 
father and you. Begin with the day he 
discovered the boy genius at the settle- 
ment music school, Wind up with the 
day you rediscovered me in the Music 
Hall and made me an orchestra leader in 
Central Park! Don’t leave anything out! 
(He crosses to window, where he stands 
looking out.) 


MARY: You're touchy, aren’t you? 


MR. DOCKWILER: I’m hyper-thyroid 


MARY (Crosses to sofa and _ sits.) 
Wouldn’t you like to come away from 
over there and sit down over here? 


(He approaches warily, but stops at 
the end of the piano.) 


Mary (Jessica Tandy) quotes William Butler Yeats's 
“The Cloths of Heaven.’ 





MR. DOCKWILER: I have to save my 
strength afternoons before concerts. 


MARY: If you’d rather not talk, we can 
just sit and wait for the iced tea. (Pause. 
Then MR. DOCKWILER moves around side 
of piano, staring at picture by piano, 
then drifts, gazing at another painting 
there.) When I’m away from a person 
for a long time I always have so much 
to talk about. With a person I feel 
friendly towards that is. I frequently 
hold long imaginary discussions with 
the person. You and I have had many 
such this past winter in Ireland. And I 
assure you, Mr. Dockwiler, though your 
absence left the choice of subjects to 
me and I naturally had to make up both 
sides, I've always been fair to you. I've 
known you to say many penetrating, 
profound things. 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Suspicious, turning to 
her.) What about? 


MARY: Oh, a new poem I'd just read. Or 
an old one I'd suddenly found beautiful 
in a new way. Or things that happen in 
the world outside and make one angry 
because one can’t think what to do 
about them. And when I find I’m choos- 
ing too many subjects that might not 
interest you, well, then, we just have 
a long talk about you. 


MR. DOCKWILER: How do I know I’m not 
giving a wrong impression of myself? 


MARY: The things one really says in 
such conversations, one doesn’t put them 
into words, Mr. Dockwiler. There aren’t 
any words for them. (He edges away 
from her.) I don’t blame you for not 
understanding though. When you're 
lonely you can play music. The best 
I can do is memorize poetry. Though it 
does seem a sorrowful, bleak thing to 
need to learn poetry other poets have 
written, to need to play other men’s 
tunes. 


(He crosses over and sits on sofa.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Intently.) Miss Coyle, 
may I ask you a question? 


MARY: Do, Mr. Dockwiler. 


MR. DOCKWILER: These winters you spend 
with your aunt in Ireland ... 


MARY: Yes? 


MR. DOCKWILER: Have you ever seen any 
leprechauns or little people or... 


MARY: I’m afraid I’m too matter-of-fact 
to take any stock in that kind of thing. 


MR. DOCKWILER: Well, I’m glad you don’t 
take any stock in it anyway. 


MARY: There! Now we've had a very 


nice conversation! (Slight pause.) I 


wonder what’s delaying the iced tea? 


MR. DOCKWILER: I don’t think I'll wait 
for it, if you'll excuse me. I don’t like 
it much. 
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MARY: Oh, you can’t go yet! Why, you 
. you haven’t told me what you're 
playing tonight! 


MR. DOCKWILER: I was waiting for you 
to ask; you showed no interest! 


MARY: I’m showing interest now! 
(He rattles off the program huffily.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods,” that makes a nice opening 
number for a hot night. “Largo” from 
“The New World Symphony,” classic. 
Some bits by Victor Herbert, Bach and 
St. Saens. “Pilgrim’s Chorus” by Wagner 

. (But her eye is wandering.) You're 
not interested! 


MARY: How can you say that? 


MR. DOCKWILER: I don’t believe you care 
“that” for music! I wonder why in God's 
name you're backing these concerts! 


MARY: So do I! 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Astounded.) You say 
that to me!? 


MARY: Don’t you think I could do better 
by my poor father’s memory than just 
concerts? If you were setting out to 
bring some happiness into people’s lives 
and make New York a pleasanter place 
in summer, would you put your money 
into concerts? 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Jn a fury.) I’ve got to 
stand up before the public tonight with 
a baton in one hand and my whole 
career in the other! Is this the moment 
to take the heart out of me? You can’t 
treat an artist like that! If I’m willing 
to lead free concerts in Central Park to 
whitewash the memory of a Tammany 
grafter who went to jail and died there 
——(He had her quailing before him 
until that last. She springs to her feet, 
eyes blazing.) 


MARY: You needn’t have brought that 
up in this connection! You don’t have to 
conduct this concert tonight! No, nor 
any of my concerts this summer! 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Pulling in his horns.) 
Well, I hope I wouldn’t break a con- 
tract, Miss Coyle! 


MARY: (Still angry.) I'll release you 
from yours! 


MR. DOCKWILER: I couldn’t accept my re- 
lease. I can’t afford to. I apologize. Tem- 
perament’s all a matter of glands. 


(MaRY turns away, wretchedly.) 


MARY: I didn’t expect to come home to 
a quarrel with you. 


(BRODERICK enters with tray with two 
glasses of iced tea, the empty ash- 
tray which he removed earlier, plus 
coasters and napkins.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: I apologized, didn’t !? 
(Turning away toward piano, he sees 
BRODERICK.) Here's the iced tea now! 


mMaRY: You don’t like it. Don’t feel you 
have to stay and drink it. 


(MR. DOCKWILER takes both glasses 
from tray which BrovericK holds and 
hands one glass to MARY.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: I'd enjoy a glass in your 
company, Mary. You've asked me to call 
you Mary. (This melts all the ice.) 


MARY: I’m sorry if I was inconsiderate 
and upset you—Jerome. (MR. DOCKWILER 
sits beside her on sofa.) But it’s hard to 
be given a great deal of money to do 
good with, and not to know how or 
what's best! 

MR. DOCKWILER: Why, of course it is! 
I can understand that! 


MARY: I shall know soon, though 
There’s something here in this house 
that’s going to tell me. 


(BRODERICK hears this, and turns 
sharply, listening to them. Abruptly 
a spell seems to have been cast on 
MARY, or is she listening to some voice 
we do not hear?) 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Rises.) Drop around in 
back of the bandstand before we be- 
gin. You know; just to wish us luck 
We artists can all use a word of en- 
couragement. 


maRY: I'd like it so much if you would! 
MR. DOCKWILER: If I would what? 
MARY: Put in the Waltz from “Faust.” 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Crosses p. c.) Who said 
anything about the Waltz from “Faust”? 


(BRODERICK, on his way out arch, hear- 
ing this much, stops to hear more.) 


MARY: Didn’t you? 
MR. DOCKWILER: I? No! 


MARY: I heard you distinctly! And 
you've still got three hours before the 
concert begins! The men must have 
played that Waltz a hundred times! You 
could get ‘em together and do with a 
sandwich yourself! 


MR. DOCKWILER: I could but I won’t. My 
contract says I make up my programs 
without interference! 


MARY: (Uncontrollably excited.) I insist 
that you play the Waltz from “Faust” 
tonight! If you refuse there'll be no. . . 


BRODERICK: Calm, Miss Mary, calm! 
(Then under his breath to pOCKWILER.) 
Can’t you do what she asks? 


MR. DOCKWILER: Nothing’s impossible! If 
she'll just tell me which waltz she 
means? (He crosses to piano.) There 
are six or eight waltzes from “Faust.” 
Is it——? (He strikes into the famous 
waltz from the Kermesse scene.) 


MARY: You know that’s it! (She smiles 
ecstatically and begins waltzing about 
the room.) 
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BRODERICK: Oh, God, Miss Mary! 


(DOCKWILER’s astonishment causes his 
playing to falter.) 


MARY: Don’t stop! 


BRODERICK: I’ve never seen her this way 


before! 
MR. DOCKWILER: Nor I. 


BRODERICK: Wouldn't I better be calling 
her aunt? 


MR. DOCKWILER: You'd better be calling 
somebody! (He rises. Music stops.) 


MARY: Don’t stop Mr. Dockwiler! Don’t 


stop playing! 


(MR. DOCKWILER and BRODERICK turn a 
few steps toward pb. L. as Library 
Doors open and immediately close 
again. As soon as library doors are 
closed, DR. BRIGHTLEE is leaning over 
the back of the Big Chair; urbane, per- 
sonable, impeccably dressed in semi- 
formal afternoon clothes, a citizen of 


the great world at its worldliest.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: My Mary 


Coyle, I’ve been waiting for this mo- 


dear, dear 


ment all your life. (He crosses below 
chair over to her. She is standing below 


sofa, dazed.) 


BRODERICK: (Angrily.) Who let you into 


this house? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You wouldn't have let me 
in. She told you not to. (He kiss¢ 


MARY'S hand.) 


MR, DOCKWILER: Broderick, call a cop! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: He's already done that 
Dockwiler. He'll give 


the house an odd name! 


once today, Mr 


MR. DOCKWILER: (To BRODERICK.) Do you 
know this man? (BRODERICK shakes his 
head. MR. DOCKWILER crosses a bit to 


MARY.) Do you? (She shakes her head.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You've none of you ever 
laid eyes on me. My name is Brightlee 
Dr. Brightlee. I spell the last syllable 
L double E—not L-Y. L-Y has a chipper 


look on a visiting card. I don’t like it, 


MR. DOCKWILER: I don’t know what this 
man’s up to, Mary. Better go to your 
room while Broderick and I get him out. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You'll find that Miss 
Coyle will want me to stay. She crossed 
the Atlantic expressly to meet me. I'll 
go further. Her father first met her 


mother that she and I might meet in 
New York today. 


MARY: I’m very glad to see you, Dr 
Brightlee. 


BRODERICK: You're not letting him stay, 
Miss Mary! Him, a total stranger? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Miss Mary’s wise instinct 
tells her, Broderick, that a doctor of my 
standing doesn't leave his office unless 
his patient’s condition is more than 
usually serious. We'll tire ourselves out 
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standing. (He gestures for Mary to sit 
on sofa. She does so, and he sits beside 
her.) 


MR, DOCKWILER: (Dangerously.) What 
kind of a doctor are you? M. D.? Ph. D.? 
or D. D.? 


DR. BRICHTLEE: When I do put initials 
after my name I use H. D. For Doctor 
of Humanity. Will I make myself 
clearer, Broderick, if I remind you that 
my presence in this house first began 
to be felt at twelve minutes past four 
this afternoon? 


(After a moment, BRODERICK turns and 


shrinks from the room.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Holds his ground.) 
Where’s your office? What’s your tele- 
phone number? Are you the kind of 


doctor the Board of Health recognizes? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: It’s not easy to answer 
such vague questions. I’m NOT the kind 
of doctor you’re in the habit of calling 
when you've eaten too much rich food 
But I am the kind Miss Coyle requires 
Officially, I’m I can’t think why 
I try to impress you when all I really 
want is to get rid of you 


MR. DOCKWILER: I thought we'd be com- 


ing to that! Well. there’s no argument 


about how or why I happen to be here 
Miss Coyle brought me here in a Yel- 
low cab 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: And after she’d got you 
here she honored you by letting you 
know, as distinctly as a girl of her dig- 
nity could, that she loves you, has loved 
you for years, and asks no more than to 
become your wife 


(MR. DOCKWILER is abashed. MARY rises 
indignantly.) 


MARY: Oh! Why do you humiliate me 
before him? (To mR. pocKwILer.) There 


isn’t an atom of truth in what he said! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: He knows better than 
that. And fancies he can hang on with- 


out marrying you 
(MARY ts furious.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: Now, wait a minute! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You haven’t much time 
Not if you’re rehearsing the Waltz from 
“Faust.” 

MR. DOCKWILER: I’m not 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Rises.) She will fire you 
if you don’t. Not that I give a damn 
Every word, every note of “Faust” has 
the most disagreeable associations for 
me 


MR. DOCKWILER: Where's your office? What's your tele- 
phone number? Are you the kind of doctor the Board of 
Health recognizes? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: It's not easy to answer such vague questions. 


{Hume Cronyn. Norr 
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MR. DOCKWILER: I'd rather be fired than 
leave her with you 


MARY: (Softly.) Mr. Dockwiler! I wish 
you'd go 


(Pause.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: All right! All right! I’m 
going. (But he turns at the arch and 
crosses D.C. again.) But with this obser- 
vation made once by Mr. Clifford Odets 
True love between man and woman 
isn’t possible in a society where each 
one of us is reduced to a high tension 
of loneliness by the competitive system 
and the passion for personal triumph! 
(He goes out.) 


MARY: Who are you! I never heard of 
a doctor forcing himself on a patient! 
What do you want with me? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I want to help you. 


MARY: There's nothing the matter with 


me 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I don’t treat physical ill- 
ness. I’m interested in spiritual and 
emotional well-being 


MARY: I don’t need any help with that! 
I'm not a neurotic! I’ve nothing what- 
ever to complain about! I know I’m 
well off! Anybody would envy me! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Would they now? If they 
knew? 


MARY: I don’t enjoy talking about my- 
self. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Then let me do the talk- 
ing. (He crosses to Big Chair and sits. 
His gaze is very steady.) Have you for- 
gotten your father handcuffed to his 
guard that day in the Grand Central? 
And the newspaper photographers? How 
they frightened you with their flash 
bulbs when your nurse took you out to 
the Park! And this house boarded up 
with its summer shutters in the winter! 
And only the doctor admitted to see 
your mother, till that last night when 
Father Christy came. Have you forgot- 
ten the orphan’s long voyage into exile? 
And how your heart broke when the 
the British Dog Quarantine took your 
poodle away? 


MARY: (On the verge of passionate 
tears.) That isn’t it! It isn’t any of that! 
(Facing DR. BRIGHTLEE.) I loved my 
father! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Of course! 


MARY: I’m not ashamed of him! We put 
people in jail for doing things that used 
to be all right! The day’s coming when 
we'll put ‘em in jail for doing things 
that are all right now! (Moving closer 
to him.) And it isn’t my fault that I've 
got the money! It was left to me in trust! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I know that. 


MARY: Then why do you dig it all up? 
It was all so mixed up and so long ago! 
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And nobody’s ever asked me to give the 
money back! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Yet you are trying to give 
it back aren't you, Mary? To the city 
from which it was stolen. (She gasps.) 
Catch your breath, my dear girl! (She 
sits on ottoman, facing away from him.) 
That’s better. Now, suppose you tell me 
or tell yourself—why you live your 
life in loneliness as you do, winters in 
Ireland, summers in New York. 


MARY: (Defensively again.) All the 
people I want to see are here in sum- 
mer. It’s the people I don’t care about 
who go out of town 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You don’t mean the 
people you're afraid of? 


MARY: (Turning on him.) Oh, I know 
what you are now! You're some very 
clever new kind of newspaper reporter! 
You've come here to make my concerts 
and me look foolish! That's easy to do! 
I hope it gives you great satisfaction! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You don’t believe that! . 


(MARY subsides a bit tearfully.) “If you 
wanted to bring some happiness into 
people’s lives’—I’m quoting your re- 
marks to Mr. Dockwiler now—"“and 
make New York a pleasanter place to 
live in——” (He turns to face her.) 
Am I wrong in concluding that you find 
concerts, as such, inadequate for your 
project? 


MARY: Concerts and movies and all 
spoon-fed things—they may put people’s 
troubles to sleep while they last, but 
that isn’t enjoying yourself. You have 
to enjoy your self to find happiness. 
You have to work at enjoying your self 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Put yourself in my hands 


MARY: (After a moment.) What will you 
do for me? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Well, to begin with a con- 
crete proposition, let’s say that by this 
time tomorrow you'll have become rea- 
sonably irresistible to the opposite sex. 


MARY: I should like being reasonably 
irresistible to Mr. Dockwiler. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (With some distaste.) 
Remember, you've never really known 
any other young man. (Mary, suddenly 
apprehensive, rises and backs away to 
below corner of piano a bit wildly.) Is 
there something else? 


MARY: I don’t know how to put it, but 
can there be some connection between 
your offer and the Waltz from 
“Faust”? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I have no desire to con- 
ceal anything from you. 


MARY: Who are you? What are you? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE : (Rises and crosses to 
her.) Do you want to know me as I! 
shall be to you? Or as your family 
circle will conceive me to he? 


MARY: Both, I should think. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: The first is harder. The 
proverb says: “Actions speak louder 


than words.” Give me time, say I. 


MARY 
then 


Well, as others conceive you 


(DR. BRIGHTLEE crosses below Big Chair 
and turns to her.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I shall be putting you on 
your mettle, Mary. (He steps in front 
of the window.) See, I place myself be- 
tween you and the setting sun. My 
shadow appears on the wall. (He lifts 
his knee in a satyr-like pose. As MARY 
sees the familiar horns and tail of the 
devil in the shadow, she gasps.) Note 
the horns. The tail. The goat’s leg. The 
cloven hoof! (MARY retreats to below R 
end of sofa.) Then note how I raise my 
foot, about which there is actually noth- 
ing cloven whatever. As a matter of 
fact, I have an unusually high instep 
and strong arches. (MARY gazes at him 
in terror; suddenly makes the sign of 
the cross.) Oh, I see what you mean! 
(Amused, he crosses toward her. She 
steps back away from him.) 


MARY: You don’t mind! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Not at all! 

MARY: You should! 

DR. BRIGHTLEE: Why? 

MARY: I've been told that you would! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Oh, the difference be- 
tween what we're told and what we find 
later to be true! The stork for example 


(MARY points to the shadow.) 


MARY: Please take that away! (pR 
BRIGHTLEE waves his hand toward the 


wall.) I didn’t send for you! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Crosses to c.) You 
couldn't have done without my help 
any longer. 


MARY: “Help,” you call it? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Have I suggested any- 
thing not to your advantage? 


MARY: But what kind of advantage? I 
mean, I hope I know the difference be- 
tween good and evil. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Don’t boast! What’s good 
for you might be bad for me. That’s an 
old one. Absolute good and evil? Heavy 
going. Very. Truth’s certainly good but, 
as Pilate said, What is it? The law of 
gravitation. Who cares? (He points a 
sharp accusing finger at her.) Can you 
distinguish the animate from the in- 
animate? Or real animation from, shall 
I say, suspended animation? 


MARY: I think so. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Now we're getting some- 
where. Try thinking of me as the ani- 
mating force. Of anything worthy of 
animation, that is. There are few who 
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live in hope or in anger, for many who 
live in the routine of submission. 


MARY: I don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Why not leave the larger 
aspects to me? And have faith that 
whatever I offer will be worth your 
while? 


MARY: Well—you must expect some re- 
turn for your trouble! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Sits on sofa, facing her.) 
I expect a great deal! 


MARY: I know! My immortal soul! 
DR. BRIGHTLEE: Don’t give it a thought! 
MARY: It’s quite an item with the Irish! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Consider the lonely de- 
spair of Mary Coyle. Consider her gifts 
and their frustration. Then consider her 
hope! And her anger! What are you 
afraid of? 


MARY: (Quite matter of fact.) Hell. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I wonder now, if you're 
right to bring that up! 


MARY: You can’t just laugh it off! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: If we discount the mate- 
rial side of your life—and we discount 
it because you’re not interested in it— 
the rest doesn’t seem to be giving much 
satisfaction. I’m paying you a very high 
compliment, Mary. I'm actually offering 
you your choice between the known 
and the unknown. The marvellous and 
the divine both belong to the unknown 
This isn’t at all a bad proposition I’m 
making. Better give me your hand. (He 
extends his hand.) 


MARY: I'd rather you gave me my iced 
tea. I don’t feel very well. I don’t like 
these momentous decisions. (He hands 
her the glass. She sips it.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Take your time. 


MARY: (After a moment.) My project, 
though. To make people happier and 
New York pleasanter: you'll help me 
with that? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Solemnly.) That above 
all, believe me. 


MARY: It’s easier than I should have 
thought to get on with you. (She rises.) 
I'm not at all clear about the life here- 
after. I'm terribly clear about this life. 
(She turns to face him.) You don't 
seem as bad as you're painted. (She ex- 
tends her hand. He crosses to her and 
takes it. All very solemn.) I'd rather 
people didn’t know. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Much simpler not. 


MARY: How soon will things begin to 
begin? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Now, if you like. On the 
June afternoon preceding the shortest 
night of the year. An excellent night 
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for our purpose. (He snaps his fingers 
sharply.) 


MARY: In what way, and with whom? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Don’t I hear Broderick’s 
step on the stair? 


MARY: With Broderick? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Patience, Mary, my dear 
Patience! 


BRODERICK: (Enters.) I’m sorry to be 
interrupting, Miss Mary. (Eyes or 
BRIGHTLEE suspiciously.) I shouldn't have 
ventured but for this young man’s im- 
portunities 


(SCUPPER— young, shirt-sleeves, the 
worse for heat and wear—a taxi- 
driver in both type and lower ex- 
tremities—comes in arch from L., 
carrying a_ sizeable 


leather jewel 


case.) 
MARY: Who is he? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Let me present Mr. Scup- 
per. (SCUPPER swings to him in astonish- 
ment.) 


MARY: What’s he want? 


scupPeR: I’m the Yellow who brought 
the lady here from the dock and 

(To mary) You had a different guy 
with you in the cab. 


MARY: That was Mr. Dockwiler 


scupPer: I never seen this one before 
How does he know my name? 


MARY: Don’t ask me how he knows 
anything! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Don’t be flippant, Mary 
This is an all-important moment in 
your life. (Sits in Big Chair.) Go on, 
Mr. Scupper. Let’s get to the jewels. 


scuPPER: Did you know you left this 
behind you on the seat? (He hands 
MARY the jewel case.) 


MARY: No! 


(But DR. BRIGHTLEE knows all about 
the jewels.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Oh, yes, you did, Mary! 
Indeed, indeed, you did! 


(MARY sits on ottoman and opens the 
case, showing a display of tiaras, 
stomachers and other specimens of 
pre-war jewelry.) 


MARY: How did you get it open? 


scuPPEeR: I got plenty of wire and curi- 
osity in the cab. 


MARY: I can see every piece is in place 
I remember you now! I remember that 
on the way here from the “Queen 
Mary,” Mr. Dockwiler asked you to 
stop talking, with the observation that 
New York taxi-drivers all talk too 
much. And I think that must have been 
very disheartening for you, because I 
felt you were trying to entertain us. 


And I always believe that anyone who 
even tries to be entertaining deserves 
attention. 


scupPerR: Lady, more like you and my 
job in life would be easier! What I 
mean, though I earn my living by driv- 
ing a cab, my vocation’s to make life 
more agreeable for residents of, and 
visitors to, this city. 


(mary darts an astonished look at the 
beaming DR. BRIGHTLEE.) 


MARY: You don’t tell me! 


scuPpPeR: I just did. Hence the quaint 
gags and droll anecdotes you had refer- 
ence to. Which I come by naturally, my 
mother having been engaged in the 
vaudeville business 


MARY: (Swiveling around front on the 
ottoman.) Do you hear this, Dr. Bright- 
lee? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Oh, I do, Mary! Indeed, 
indeed, I do! 


scUPPER: But there’s hundreds of driv- 
ers like me in New York, all in the 
same work for better or worse. You 
might call it a mass response to a gen- 
eral need. 


MARY: Oh, this is what comes of keep- 
ing so much to myself! I thank you for 
the encouragement you've given me! 
I shan’t ever forget it. Or you. (She 
holds out her hand. scuprer takes it 
with genuine emotion.) 


scuPPER: Lady, if I may speak out 
frankly without giving offense, I’m 
pleased to have had this opportunity to 
confirm the impression made earlier in 
the mirroscope. That’s the technical 
name for the mirror in which we taxi 
drivers observe our fares, and it’s often 
a disillusioning experience. But I shall 
go out from this meeting with my heart 
refreshed. Need I say more? I don’t 
guess I'd better. 


MARY: Mr. Scupper, I’m flattered and 
touched by what you have said. (And 
she means it.) Only you can’t leave 
without your reward for your beauti- 
ful honesty. (She hurries vu. c. to call up 
the stairs.) Miss Auchincloss! Are you 
up there, Miss Auchincloss? 


MISS AUCHINCLOSS: Yes, Miss Coyle! 
Coming right down, Miss Coyle! 


SCUPPER: But I’ve had all the reward 
I’ve got any right to! I'll admit the idea 
of cash crossed my mind. But not after 
I seen you here, lady. When I seen you, 
lady ... (He stops, at a loss for words.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: “Oh, she doth teach the 
torches to burn bright!” 


SCUPPER: How’s that? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: That’s Romeo’s first com- 
ment on Juliet. 


SCUPPER: (Impressed.) Oh, yeah? 





MISS AUCHINCLOSS: (Enters arch briskly 


from R.) Yes, Miss Coyle? 


MARY: Have you some cash in your bag, 


Miss Auchincloss? 


MISS AUCHINCLOSS: (Lowering her voice 
after a glance at the two strangers.) 
I have a thousand dollars I took to the 


dock to pay your aunt's duty in case 


MARY: Let me have the thousand, Miss 
Auchincloss. (MARY takes the packet of 
bills MISS AUCHINCLOSS proffers and 
thrusts it upon scupPER.) There you are, 


Mr. Scupper! 


MISS AUCHINCLOSS: But, Miss Coyle 
without consulting your aunt or the 


Judge 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: She doesn’t have to con- 


sult anyone! 


(MISS AUCHINCLOSS turns a_ startled 


eye on DR. BRIGHTLEE.) 


MARY: (Suddenly realizing she doesn't 
have to.) You see, the bank’s blue 
wrapper is still unbroken. “One Thou- 
sand Mixed”—that means there’s at 
least five dollars in one dollar bills, so 
you'll be able to make change for your 
next fare. (Crosses to below end of 
piano.) Now, I’m suddenly filled with 
such a sense of well-being, Dr. Bright- 
lee, that I think I'll engage Mr. Scupper 
to drive me the whole time I spend in 
New York so we can develop our mu- 
tual interests together 


SCUPPER: (Beaming.) I’m _ agreeable, 


lady! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Rises.) If you'll wait 
while she dresses you can take us both 


out to dine 


BRODERICK: You're not going out to din- 
ner with this stranger, Miss Mary! 


MARY: But I don’t feel strange with the 
doctor any more! (She starts out arch 
toward R. BRODERICK follows her up to 
L. of arch.) 


BRODERICK: Miss Mary! Think! Ask your 
aunt! Miss Auchincloss, tell her! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Broderick, suppose you 
tell me how many people you know 
who are suffering from unrecognized 


artistic talent 
(MARY stops at arch.) 


BRODERICK: I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand, sir. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Think through the whole 
circle of your family and friends. How 
many of them would have been paint- 


ers, authors, musicians, dancers, actors, 
if 


BRODERICK: I'd have to look up the latest 
census of Ireland 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Can't you bring the an- 


swer closer to home? 
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BRODERICK: (Somewhat disarmed.) In my 
youth, in O’Donovan’s Gym in 17th 
Street, I practiced the manly art of self- 
defense 


(MARY moves down a few steps, R. 0 


arch ) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: And it is an art, Broder- 
rick—fencing, boxing, bull-fighting, jai- 
alai, fancy skating, even the more imag- 
inative types of crime—I include the 


lot. You're next, Miss Auchincloss! 


(MISS AUCHINCLOSS’ eyes have gone 
very bright. Her answer comes with 


a rush.) 


MISS AUCHINCLOSS: I daresay this is like 
one of those games people play evenings 
after dinner parties and you tell the 
truth and let them laugh if they want 
to, but my mother writes such un- 
usually witty letters that I’ve always 
said she should try the magazines. And 
my sister’s such a real genius at de- 
signing! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE 
Auchincloss? 


And as for yourself, Miss 


MISS AUCHINCLOSS: (Turns away a bit.) 
Oh, I never had any talent 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Miss Auchincloss! Those 
lamp-shades! (MISS AUCHINCLOSS’ jaw 
drops with astonishment, but DR.BRIGHT- 
LEE moves D. R. to inquire of SCUPPER.) 


Now, about you, Mr. Scupper? 


SCUPPER: (After a moment.) I guess we 
all have our dreams 


MARY: Oh, I hope we have! 


SCUPPER: Day dreams you might call 
‘em! 


MARY: They can be lovely 


SCUPPER: I told you about my mother 
being in vaudeville. Maybe if vaudeville 
hadn't pooped out (He is too moved 


to continue.) 


MARY: Yes, Mr. Scupper? If vaudeville 
hadn't . pooped out? 


SCUPPER (Suddenly angry.) I don't 
think I'll take that job you offered me, 
lady! (He moves quickly around L. end 
of sofa to above sofa.) I'm doing the 


best I can for the way things are! 


MARY: (Pleading, genuinely unhappy.) 
Oh, Mr. Scupper! Dr. Brightlee didn’t 


mean you to take offense at his joke! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Joke, Mary? (His tone is 
so serious that she turns to look at him, 


startled.) These buried treasures a 


joke? Your dream that mustn't be put 
into words a joke? 


MARY: I don’t. see the connection! (She 
is cut off by the sound of MRS. FANAGHY’S 
voice, upstairs, singing the lovely tra- 
ditional Irish melody of “The Snowy- 
Breasted Pearl.”) 


MRS. FANAGHY: (Off R.) “Oh, she is not 


like the rose “That proud in 


beauty glows 


MARY (Surprised.) Isn't that Aunt 


Anastasia” 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Things have to begin at 


some point, don’t they? 


MRS. FANAGHY: “And boasteth that she 
is so wondrous fair.” (MRS FANAGHY ap- 
pears in arch from R., sinjing, her hands 
c lasped across her ample bosom, her 
eyes upturned im purest ecstacy, every 
Irish throb, every Irish grace note given 


its fullest Irish value.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: Will you listen, Mary? 
The voice as fresh as when I was a girl 
of twenty and dreamed I'd be the rival 
of Clara Butt! I who haven't sung a 
note in forty years outside the precinct 


of bathroom or boudoir! (And _ she 


resumes.) 


Oh, she’s gentle, loving, mild, 

She's artless as a child, 

Her clustering tresses softly flowing 
dowr 7 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I heard Clara Butt, Mrs 
Fanaghy; she couldn’t compare with 
you! 


(She bows to the incredulous MARY 
as if daring her to doubt the miracle 


and exits through arch and off L.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: (In a great swell of hap- 


prness 
“Tl love thee evermore. 
Sweet Colleen Oge-Asthore! 
My true love, my snowy-breasted 
pearl!” 


(MRS. FANAGHY risks lifting the last 
phrase to the octave above, carries it 
off with a valiant toss of her head and 


is holding the final note as the curtain 
falls.) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


SCENE 1 


Central Park. The pergola behind the 
bandstand. The topography of Central 
Park is adjusted by the removal of the 
little hill which actually lies behind the 
bandstand on the Mall. The pergola cuts 
diagonally across a flat space above the 
level of the Mall. Behind the pergola a 
corner of the setting is filled by the 
rotunda back of the bandstand itself, 
through which a low green door gives 
across to the domed area where pres- 
ently the concert will be given. Steps 


“lead down to the Mall (where presum- 


ably the concert audience will be 
seated) around the curve of the band- 


stand. The foreground is romantic moon- 
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light and shadow. The lights of the Mall 
shine below and behind the trees at 
back, where presumably the audience is 
assembling. There is a bench pb. R. in a 
pool of light from a street lamp. b. tL. is 
another similar bench—away from the 
light. 


SCUPPER is seated on a bench, reading a 
newspaper. He is wearing his good suit 
now, but his mood is one of melancholy 
meditation. The whole scene is engulfed 
in the sodden heat of the June evening. 
The curtain rises upon the sounds— 
from the bandstand offstage—of warm- 
ing up for the impending concert. Off- 
stage we hear an oboe practising. The 
Bass Fiddler is seated at end of bench, 
and the Trumpet Player is seated at 
other end of bench, playing cards on an 
empty instrument case placed between 
them on the bench. OFFICER MALLON 
stands kibitzing. Extra Girl enters fol- 
lowed at a short distance by a Sailor, 
whistling softly to himself. She stops 
to fix the heelstrap of her shoe. The 
Sailor stops also—apparently uncon- 
cerned. Extra Girl exits below bench, 
followed by Sailor. MR. DOCKWILER enters 
quickly. As he passes his bandsmen he 
snaps his fingers at them commandingly 
and exits. The Bass Fiddler and Trum- 
pet Player rise, collect their cards and 
instrument cases. MRS. FANAGHY enters 
fanning herself. OFFICER MALLON exits 
MR. DOCKWILER returns as Bass Fiddler 
and Trumpet Player exit. MRS. FAN- 
AGHY has turned herself out in her sum- 
mer filmiest. MR. DOCKWILER is wearing 
a handsome new uniform. MRS. FAN- 
AGHY’s mood continues the serene bliss 
of the first act curtain. 


MR. DOCKWILER: (He crosses to MRS. FAN- 
AGHY.) All those people waiting out 
there in the Mall to enjoy my concert, 
but no Mary! What do you know about 
this doctor who gets into houses God 
alone can say how and takes Mary off 
with him God alone can say where? 


MRS. FANAGHY: (SCUPPER rises cautiously 
and slips back into the shadow behind 


bench to listen, leaving newspaper on 
bench.) I've a dim recollection of a 


vague consciousness of an_ elegant 
stranger in the drawing room and the 
impression made was favorable. You'll 
soon have your concert to worry you 
Leave me under the spell of my lost 
contralto. There’s a magical something 
(Sailor and Extra Girl enter L., 
crossing above bench and exit R., amor- 
ously.) in Central Park this night 
(Clarinet off vu. L. plays a difficult pas- 
sage from the “Faust” Waltz.) ...a 
blueness above the trees, a blueness 
between them . . . And romantic prac- 
tices going on in every direction! 


MR. DOCKWILER: I can’t stand thinking 
of her with him! He’s trying to come 
between Mary and me! And suddenly, 
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in an hour I’ve learned to see Mary 
with new eyes! I’m in love with her, 
Mrs. Fanaghy! On an empty stomach, 
too! Am I jealous? Maybe! Though I 
didn’t know such a thing could happen 
to an adjusted individual of my type! 
I can’t go out there tonight if she 
doesn’t come! I'll make a fiasco! That’s 
Italian for “lay an egg.” 


SCUPPER: (Vaults over back of bench.) 
Did you ever attend a performance of 
“Hamlet”? 


MR. DOCKWILER: I was once given a pass 
that turned out to be “Hamlet.” 


scuPPER: Do you recall the goings on in 
the cemetery? They put the girl in the 
grave and the brother jumps in. Then 
Hamlet comes and proposes a compe- 
tition in expressions of love. How 
about it? 

MR. DOCKWILER: What about it? 


SCUPPER: It might be a way for you and 
and me to pass the time till the lady 
gets here. 


MRS, FANAGHY: What lady do you mean? 
scuprer: The same as him. 
MRS. FANAGHY: (Rises.) My niece! 


SCUPPER: I’m waiting here on account 
I got reasons for thinking she’s com- 
ing this way! I could do with a spell of 
the temperamentals myself! I got feel- 
ings that need relief! Want to fight? 
I'm ready! (He squares off. MR. DOCK- 
WILER retreats.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: What in the name of 
God are you talking about? 


scupPer: (Turns toward her.) Love! 
And I don’t mean what passes for love 
in Central Park! I mean pure love! 
I mean when you find what you always 
been looking for, only your style gets 
cramped on account you got to behave! 


(MRS. FANAGHY gasps.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Calls offstage.) Offi- 


cer! Off ... 


(JUDGE MOSKOWITZ and FATHER CHRISTY 
enter. The Judge is wearing his linen 
dinner coat, and looks most dis- 
tinguished.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Mr. Dockwiler, what's 
the matter? 


MR. DOCKWILER: I’ve got a lunatic on my 
hands! 


SCUPPER: I’m no lunatic! I’m a man in 
love with a great soul! An angel! Same 
as he’s in love with! Only he’s nothing 
like good enough for her! My idea, she’s 
hitched up with a bunch of bums! 


MR. DOCKWILER: Officer! Off . . . 


scuPPER: No, don’t call the cop. I’m a 
taxi driver. As a class we’re naturally 
retiring with cops. (He slinks back into 
the shadows.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: That couldn t have been 
about Mary. 


MRS. FANAGHY: Oh, it was, Father! 
There’s a whole new life opened up 
before our Mary since the afternoon! 
And she’s dining out, we’ve no idea 
where, with an unknown adventurer in 
his early forties. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: I don’t believe it! 
MR. DOCKWILER: It’s true! 


FATHER CHRISTY: I’m delighted she’s 
found a man she wants to dine with! 


(Clarinet and oboe off t. begin prac- 
tising passage from “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: She doesn’t know Dr. 
Brightlee. An evil hypnotic power comes 
out of that man like ultra-violet rays! 
You can laugh! I was there! (Music 
stops. Judge and Priest eye one another 
in bewilderment.) Now I've got a con- 
cert to give. I need a few minutes of 
peace to collect my thoughts. I've said 
what I had to say. Except this: Isn’t 
Mary widely known to be an heiress? 


MRS. FANAGHY: Great head of the church! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Do you feel as he 
does, Mrs. Fanaghy? 


MRS. FANAGHY: 
thing. 


Alarm’s a_ contagious 


FATHER CHRISTY: Perhaps I’m not as 
pleased with Mary’s new friend as I 
was. Perhaps she ought to be found! 


(SCUPPER steps into light again.) 
scuPPER: Why not try the St. Regis roof? 


MRS. FANAGHY: (Rises.) She left the 
house in his cab! (To scuprer.) Where 
did you take her? 


SCUPPER: I just now told you! The St. 
Regis roof! 


FATHER CHRISTY: Then that’s where she 
is now? 


SCUPPER: I wouldn’t wonder. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: It doesn’t seem that 
much harm could come to her in sur- 
roundings of such unquestioned re- 
spectability. 


MRS. FANAGHY: Then I believe I'll go 
back to my former state of elation 
and... 


(A great tumult of animal cries comes 
from off R. MRS. FANAGHY, the JUDGE, 
FATHER CHRISTY, SCUPPER and MR. DOCK- 
WILER eye one another.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: What’s that? 


MRS. FANAGHY: Whatever it is, it’s a 
strange, wild sound. More like the 
jungles of Africa than Central Park. 


SCUPPER: It is the jungles of Africa. It’s 
the 65th Street Zoo. 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Suddenly at the top of 
his lungs, as he rises.) Officer! Officer! 
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MR. DOCKWILER: Am | expected to play “Tannhauser’’: in 
competition with the zoo? That's too much to ask even of 
Richard Wagner! 


arame: William Roor 


MRS. FANAGHY: Mr. Dockwiler, if you 
don’t stop screaming for the police! 


MR. DOCKWILER: Am I expected to play 
“Tannhauser” in competition with the 
zoo? That’s too much to ask even of 
Richard Wagner! (He turns just as OF- 
FICER MALLON enters.) Officer, what do 
you think’s got into those animals? 


OFFICER MALLON: Maybe they’re im- 


patient for the concert to start 


MRS. FANAGHY: Be calm now, Mr. Dock- 
wiler! The wind will change 


scupPER: There isn’t any wind 


(Pause for meteorological observa- 
tion. MRS. FANAGHY wets a finger and 
holds it up experimentally.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: That’s odd. Hearing the 


animals at this distance and no wind 


(Zoo sounds quiet down momentar- 


ily ) 


MR. DOCKWILER: You'll have to make an 
announcement, Judge, and tell those 
people waiting out there on the Mall 
the police have gone to the zoo to shut 
up 


OFFICER MALLON: Now listen to me, Mr 
Bandmaster. The Judge may take me 
off Fifth Avenue for doing my duty 
though misunderstood, and put me here 
in the park with the floozies and fairies, 
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but I'll be Goddamned if he turns me 
into a wild animal trainer! (Then to the 
company at large.) My theory would be 
that something’s come into the Park 
that’s got ‘em excited. (DR. BRIGHTLEE 
and MARY enter. MARY is now wearing a 
charming summer frock, the most cor- 
rect and becoming thing for the occa- 
sion.) Show me what and if it’s pinch- 
able it’s pinched. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: That’s the only stand pos- 
sible for an honorable officer of the law. 
I’m sorry the animals have got out of 
hand. I should have thought of that. 


MARY: You can’t be expected to think 
of everything, Doctor. Good evening, all 
Good evening, Mr. Scupper 


(scupPER bows, speechless. A cater- 
wauling scream dominates the tumult 
of the Zoo as the animal cries mount 
in volume again.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Won't that be my old 
friend the leopard? Yes, of course that’s 
the leopard! (And the recognition gives 
him a degree of pleasure which startles 
FATHER CHRISTY.) Fortunately you won't 
have to delay the concert. We can handle 
the situation from here. Just fold your 
hands, Officer, as I’m folding mine. And 
you, Mary. Mr. Dockwiler, 
(Crosses to FATHER CHRISTY.) 


please? 
Father, 


will you think of silence and slumber 


for our four-footed friends? (Zoo sounds 
swell to peak.) Mr. Scupper, Mrs. Fan- 
aghy, Judge, hands folded. All together 
now. (DR. BRIGHTLEE turns in place, his 
hands folded, facing them, his back to 
audience. MARY cooperates sincerely, 
MRS. FANAGHY likewise, though in min- 
gled terror and awe. The JUDGE, FATHER 
CHRISTY, SCUPPER, MR. DOCKWILER and OF- 
FICER MALLON stare open-mouthed as the 


tumult from the Zoo diminishes and 


dies out.) Now you can proceed with 


your program, Mr. Dockwiler 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: That was a very im- 
pressive trick, Dr. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Brightlee 


scUPPER: It was the damndest trick I 


ever saw! 


FATHER CHRISTY: If it was a trick, I'd 
like to know how you did it. 


MARY: Oh, it’s nothing to what he can 
do, I assure you, Father! He’s just given 
me the most delicious .and stimulating 
dinner at the St. Regis! And I’ve come 
away with a new perception of the 
nature of God, of good and evil and a 
thorough understanding of man’s func- 
tion in the scheme of the universe 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Not even the Cali- 
fornia evangelists work that fast! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: They don’t work on the 
St. Regis roof. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (Crosses to FATHER 
cuRistTy.) There’s a definite odor of mis- 


demeanor here somewhere. 


MR. DOCKWILER: You folks didn’t hear 
him boast how he made that chair move 
by itself that afternoon! Mary heard, 
though, and Broderick 


OFFICER MALLON: Him! 


(JUDGE, MALLON, SCUPPER and MRS. FAN- 
AGHY move a few steps toward DR 
BRIGHTLEE. Only FATHER CHRISTY stands 
aloof.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Now, I didn’t boast! On 


the contrary, I apologized for 


OFFICER MALLON: (Night-stick out.) Him 
to blame for all my misfortunes! 


MARY: Please don’t threaten him with 
that night stick, Officer. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I quite understand how 
you feel. But if you hadn’t got into 
trouble this afternoon, you wouldn’t be 
here in Central Park tonight. Where 
you've a specific function to fill. As we 
all have. We're all here according to 
plan. (Restless applause begins off L.) 
All on schedule. Your audience will be 
walking out on you, Mr. Dockwiler 


MR. DOCKWILER: I forgot all about ‘em 
I feel like a French aristocrat on my 
way to the guillotine. (Evzits.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: You'll take your place 
for my eulogy, Mary? (He goes out.) 
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FATHER CHRISTY: Mary, will you come? 


MRS. FANAGHY: The Father and I don’t 
think it advisable to leave you in the 
company of this furniture mover. 


FATHER CHRISTY: I’m proceeding, Mary, 
on the ancient ecclesiastical principle 
that anything incomprehensible is prob- 
ably evil until proven otherwise. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: The Father’s principle is 
both ancient and sound, Mary. It caused 
Roger Bacon to lock up his wisdom in 
a code and Galileo to deny Copernicus 
His concept of evil has long since es- 
tablished itself among the most con- 
venient, if not the most creditable, of 
man’s inventions. 


MRS. FANAGHY: Take us down to the 
Mall, Father Christy, where the general 
tone is less sophisticated. (Exits. FATHER 
CHRISTY hesitates a moment, chen follows 


her off.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Go along with your aunt 
and the Father. I'll be waiting here for 
you 


MARY: (To DR. BRIGHTLEE.) But you 
promised me things would really be- 
gin with the music! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Let the music get started! 
(MARY goes out quickly.) 


OFFICER MALLON: I always enjoy a bit of 
eulogy. Watch yourself, though. Watch 
yourself. That’s all. These are no times 
for funny business. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Oh, do you think any 
time’s ever that bad? (But the Officer 
has walked out on them, following the 
others off. DR. BRIGHTLEE saunters back 
to the rR. bench previously occupied by 
SCUPPER, extracting a cigarette as he goes 
and finishing his remark to no one in 
particular.) At dinner, now I enjoyed 
the way women are fixing their hair 
this year. And I was glad—oh, but very 
glad—to observe that dancing’s gone 
fancy again. 


(SCUPPER starts, comes down to bench.) 


SCUPPER: 
dancing? 


What do you know about 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: More than any man either 
living or dead, Mr. Scupper. Sit down. 
I've looked forward to knowing you 
better. 


scupPeR: What have we got in common? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: An interest in Mary 
Coyle. 


scupPer: That isn’t the kind of interest 
I have in common. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: She'll be rejoining us 
presently. 


SCUPPER: In that case I'll stick. (He sits 
beside DR. BRIGHTLEE suspiciously. The 
band starts playing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.”) But principally to remark 
that I share the general impression you 
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don’t mean right by the young lady. To 
be frank, I think you think you know 
too much. (DR. BRIGHTLEE hears the an- 
them and rises smartly. SCUPPER rises, 
too.) I think you’re too nosey, if you 
understand what I mean. I don’t care 
for your talk about plans and larger 
designs. And I may be old-fashioned, 
but I don’t like your cracks at religion 
I don’t like the whole atmosphere. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You have a real gift for 
making friends. 


SCUPPER: Have you said anything yet 
that made good sense? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: There was a queen once 
who made a practice of believing as 


many as six impossible things before 
breakfast every morning. Of course 
that’s much easier than believing good 
sense. Will you believe me if I tell you 
that your life’s about to take a turn 
for the better? 


SCUPPER: Not if you tell me, no 


MARY: 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I’m not going to let you 
discourage:me. (MARY returns.) Stand 
at attention, Mary, on Mr. Scupper’s 
left 


(MARY obeys. SCUPPER eyes her.) 


MARY: When everybody stood up for 
“The Star Spangled Banner” I took ad- 
vantage and just started walking. (The 
anthem concludes. They all sit on 
bench.) I expect they'll be after me. 


(From the bandstand a chord: “Ta- 
taaa” and applause.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Surely not ’til the Judge 
has finished his eulogy 


(MARY springs to her feet, conscience- 
stricken.) 


MARY: I should be out there! I should 
be out there to listen! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: A vacuum filled with 
eulogy is still a vacuum and won’t sup- 
port life 


MARY: But I loved my father. 


... Vil think about Central Park. There isn't anything 


on earth that comes nearer to heaven than a park in a big 
city in midsummer and all the people making it work so 
hard for them. 


(Robert Emmett 
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DR. BRIGHTLEE: Your father loved life 


MARY: So do I. (She sits again.) 


scupPer: The Judge must be speaking 


now. I can’t hear a word 


MARY: I won't ‘think about that. I'll 
think about Central Park. There isn’t 
anything on earth that comes nearer to 
heaven than a park in a big city in 
midsummer and all the people making 
it work so hard for them. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: It might be a good model 
for heaven. I'll suggest it 


SCUPPER: (With the utmost of local pa- 
triotic enthusiasm.) Oh, New York's 
quite a city. I doubt if they come any 
better. Day after New Year’s here, peo- 
ple all put their Christmas trees out in 
the street. With scraps of Christmas 
tinsel still sticking to em. And the kids 
make bonfires of ’em right in the gut- 
ters. And nobody minds 


MARY: Oh, thank you for telling me 


that! Of course life looks more poetic 


in Ireland. I'm beginning to think it’s 


more truly poetic here 
scupreR: My idea: the more people the 


more poetic. I don’t care much for na- 


ture without people. (Pause. Mary and 
SCUPPER gaze at each other.) 


DR. ERIGHTLEE: We'll make faster prog- 


ress if I take charge of the conversation 
MARY: Oh, by all means, Doctor! 
(To scupper.) You've no 


interest in hearing the concert after the 
Judge? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE 


scupPER: Well, yes and no 


MARY: Perhaps Mr. Scupper doesn’t en- 
joy concerts 


Oh, lady, I do! I’m wild for 
music! Good, bad, jazz, classical 


SCUPPER: 


(He sees that his vehemence has startled 
her and explains more gently:) Only 
I just can’t sit still on a chair when I’m 
listening to it. When I seen ... saw 
“The Vienna Woods” was coming I 
knew I was cooked. I wouldn’t stand 
a chance of sitting still through “The 
Vienna Woods.” I practiced that num- 
ber three, four hours a day for the past 
six weeks 


MARY: What instrument do you play? 


scuprer: A portable victrola. (Her sur- 
prise makes him defensive.) I specialize 


MARY: What instrument do you play? 


SCUPPER: A portable victrola. | specialize in records by Bach and Brahms. I'm 
practising "The Vienna Woods," though. That's a tough nut, “The Vienna Woods.” 
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in records by Bach and Brahms. I’m 
practising “The Vienna Woods,” though 
that’s a tough nut, “The Vienna Woods.” 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Do you see, Mary, in 
what unsurveyed localities the gushers 
of natural taste burst forth? That will 
be your assignment 


MARY: My assignment? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: The encouragement of 
histrionic, terpsichorean and allied tal- 
ents in the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada. I grant you the field’s 
a large one, but I’ve weighed your joint 
qualifications for your task. At which 
you've been preceded by such notable 
figures as Columbus, Prometheus, Vol- 
taire and the Wright Brothers 


MARY: (Suddenly worried.) But I never 
expected anything like this! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Rises.) We made an 
agreement. You put yourself in my 
hands. I promised you your reward. | 
promise him his. 

scuPpPER: Do I go right on collecting 


rewards? 


MARY: Take care how you commit your- 
self, Mr. Scupper! 
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DR. BRIGHTLEE: You're rather trying my 
patience, Mary. 


(mary rises, terrified, backs away 
from him.) 


MARY: I see what you're after now! 
You're trying to get your hooks into 
Mr. Scupper, too! He wasn’t involved 
in any agreement! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: He’s been involved since 
the first time his mother stepped onto 
a vaudeville stage. 


MARY: If this is your notion of helping 
my project and me, I don’t want to go 
any further with you! I had a nice, 
vague, harmless little dream to help 
people here in New York! In a small 


way! And along you come... ! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You can’t be a world rev- 
olutionist in a small way, Mary! 


MARY: (Crescendo.) I don’t want to be 
any kind of a revolutionist! I was will- 
ing to sell my own soul! But I’m not so 
desperate you can put me to work on 
the innocent bystanders? 


scupPer: Let me get this straight! Is he 
trying to rope me in on a deal to make 
everybody cut loose and... 


MARY: No! Not you! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: To cut loose covers it, 
Mr. Scupper. 


MARY: Don’t listen to him, Mr. Scupper! 
If you knew who he is! (Crosses to pr. 
BRIGHTLEE. To DR, BRIGHTLEE and with all 
her force:) I break off our agreement! 
You're just as vile as I’ve always been 
told you were! You're only trying to 
stir up mischief! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: My directors, out of the 
epic love they bear mankind, are pre- 
pared to stir up any amount of mischief 
for the systems of thought and conduct 
now threatening the world. 


MARY: (To scuPPER.) Get me away from 


him! 


scupPeR: I’m damned if I know what 
this is about! But you give me an op- 
portunity I’ve been looking for, lady! 
Though I didn’t count on its coming so 
soon! (He steps between MARY and pR. 
BRIGHTLEE. To DR. BRIGHTLEE.) Lay off her, 
see? I got no use for mischief or revolu- 
tions! Why can’t you leave well enough 
alone? 

(Now, at last, DR. BRIGHTLEE rises, and 

his anger is truly terrible.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: What was that you just 
said? 

scupPrer: What I said? It was sense if 
you know what I mean! (His fists are 
up and he dances about very profes- 
sionally on guard.) Get behind me, lady! 
I can handle the son-of-a-bitch! Leave 
well enough alone, I said! Make the 
best of things! No news is good news! 
What you don’t know won't hurt you! 
Let nature take its course! 
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DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Hurling a thunderbolt:) 
Never advocate submission in my pres- 
ence again! Either man is a law unto 
himself or he’s nothing! But nothing, 
you contemptible worm! (SCUPPER’s jaw 
drops with dismay. Off-stage applause; 
solid, but not too prolonged. DR. BRIGHT- 
LEE is his urbane self again.) I’m glad 
the Judge has had his usual success. 


MARY: (Low to scuPPER.) I'll get the 
Judge. He’ll know what to do. 


(She starts for exit Lt. The orches- 
tra at this point begins the languid 
and romantic introduction to Strauss’ 
“Tales from the Vienna Woods.”) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Are you running away 
from life, Mary? Just as “The Vienna 
Woods” commences, too? Mr. Scupper’s 
not running away. 


(She turns and sees that scUPPER is 
spellbound, listening to the music, 
completely alone in the universe. She 
is frightened.) 


MARY: Mr. Scupper, what is it? What’s 
the matter? (She goes close to look at 
the young man.) What’s he done to you, 
Mr. Scupper? (She touches his cheek 
with her hand. Then she turns furiously 
On DR. BRIGHTLEE.) What have you done 
to him? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: He told you he’s been 
practising “The Vienna Woods.” Three 
and four hours every day. In his room. 
Alone. (She turns back to sCUPPER. 
SCUPPER begins to dance. It is tap danc- 
ing of the most accomplished variety. 
DR. BRIGHTLEE nods grave approval.) 
That’s very nice what he’s doing. It’s 
very neat. 


MARY: (Sinks down on end of bench. 
A whisper:) Is this ... is this things 
beginning? 

DR. BRIGHTLEE: You know, I believe it 
may be. 


(He finishes with a shrug, saunters 
rR. and disappears. The music con- 
tinwes. SCUPPER’s dancing reaches gayer 
and gayer heights, the feet tapping 


against, Strauss’ 
rhythms. A Teen-age Boy enters and 
stops, then turns back and waves to 
two Teen-age Girls, who run on and 
stand with him, watching. The Sailor 
and Extra Girl enter and cross down 
to extreme D.L., watching. Two Work- 
men enter and stop to watch. A Bum 
enters and stands watching. When 
ScuPPER’s dancing has gone on long 
enough to achieve its fullest effect, 
the enraptured Mary sits on the bench 
for a more concentrated view of him 
and the curtain falls. When the cur- 
tain falls, the music of “Tales of the 
Vienna Woods” swells and continues 
to the end of the selection. Immedi- 
ately it is followed by another piece 
of music.) 


now with, now 


Curtain 


SCENE 2 


The 72nd Street Lake. 


All that is visible at rise is the statue 
of Tim Coyle in silhouette against the 
stars. A blue summer fog has settled 
over the park and particularly over the 
surface of the water of the 72nd Street 
Lake, so that the eminences on which 
the ensuing action occurs seem to float 
above the water in a most ghostly man- 
ner. The action is confined to one of the 
little rockbound bays of the lake, out of 
which a rocky islet rises. It is quite a 
steep islet and its summit is crowned 
by the aforementioned bronze statue of 
the late Timothy Coyle, seated in the 
chair of a Roman senator. The fog is 
kind to this specimen of pretty bad 
sculpture. Its silhouette against the dis- 
tant sky line of tall buildings has a 
dignity it would lack by day, a dignity 
which stands up well enough against 
even the poetic nobility of the sil- 
houettes of the trees along the lake 
shore. (An actor who can sit very still 
portrays the statue.) As center of ac- 
tion, this islet divides honors with an 
arched stone bridge vu. R. which crosses 
the narrow entrance to the bay. This 
bridge is approached from either end by 
the path encircling the lake. Thus, char- 
acters desiring either to cross the bridge 
or to lean on the parapet for the pur- 
pose of spitting into the water, or to do 
any of those things one does on a Cen- 
tral Park bridge, enter the icene along 
the path from either end of the stage. 
The remainder of the stage is water, 
and therefore unavailable to action ex- 
cept for such moments as the characters 
will be to spend rowing 
about the lake in rowboats. The moon is 
under a cloud as the scene opens, so 
that nothing is very clearly seen beyond 
a general impression. 


required 


The Band Concert is faintly audible in 
the distance. The selection being per- 
formed is the “Prize Song” from Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger.” This aria has 
just reached its third section as the 
scene opens. A brief pause, then, over 
the music, SCUPPER’s voice is heard calil- 
ing offstage behind the bridge. 


scupPeR: Low bridge! I can’t see any- 
thing in this fog! 


MARY: (Off R.) Pull'on your left car! 
(Rowboat at R. C.; SCUPPER in it, rowing; 
MARY at end of boat. There is a rope on 
bottom of boat.) 


SCUPPER: Rowing’s like dancing. No bus- 
iness doing it for others till you prac- 
tice is by yourself. 


MARY: You were going too fast, that’s 
all, 


SCUPPER: Takes me a long time to calm 
down once I get excited. You seen me 
. Saw me run. 





MARY: Don't feel you have to correct 
your grammar for me. 


scupPer: I feel like putting my best foot 
forward for you. 


MARY: Thank you. There’s the island. 
There’s my father’s statue. That’s what 
I've come to see. I wanted to cry when 
the boatman recognized me. (SCUPPER 
continues to row.) I think every child 
who grows up in New York should 
have some special corner of Central 
Park to come back to. (The boat reaches 
the islet. MARY gets out, SCUPPER giving 
her a hand.) Here we are, Father! You 
and I both back where we started from! 
(She climbs up to second step and turns 
to look down at scuprer.) You're not 
expected to know what I mean by that. 
There’s the Waltz from “Faust”! (She 
moves up to third step. scuPPER hops 
out of boat and ties the painter.) Poor 
Mr. Dockwiler! I ought to be ashamed 
of myself and I want to laugh. I am 
laughing all down my spine! 


scuprer: What happened behind that 
bandstand? What did happen? Where 
did all that crowd come from? I was 
dancing for you alone! All of a sudden 
there was a crowd! Was I good? 


MARY: I thought you were good! The 
crowd thought you were good! 


scuprerR: The cops didn’t think I was 
so hot. (With admiration.) I didn’t 
know any girl could run that fast! 


MARY: You had my wrist! 


scupPeR: I couldn’t leave you behind! 
(Then with sudden concern.) I didn’t 
hurt you? 


MARY: It doesn’t hurt now. (She flexes 
her wrist.) 


scupPer: All that mob chasing and yell- 
ing after the cops! That was peculiar. 


MARY: They only wanted more of your 
dancing. 


scupPeR: I hope your friend the band- 
master doesn’t make you suffer! 


MARY: He can’t. (Then she is surprised.) 
It’s a fact! He can’t! (She sits on third 
step.) 


scupPer: (Rises.) I could dance that 
number he’s playing now. 


MARY: I wish you would. 

(scuPPER is shocked.) 
scuPPER: I'd have to practice. What's it 
called? The “Waltz” from... ? 
MARY: “Faust.” 


scuPpPER: A musical? 


MARY: An opera. That waltz comes when 
Faust first meets Marguerite at the fair. 
He’s a learned old recluse. So he sells 
his soul to the devil, in return for mak- 
ing Marguerite fall in love with him. 
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(This, not unnaturally, makes her un- 
comfortable. She changes the subject.) 
I'll buy you the record. I'll go into the 
Gramophone Shop first ‘thing in the 
morning. 


scuPPER: I can buy my own records! 
I’ve got a thousand mixed bucks in my 
pocket! I can turn in my portable and 
buy me a Capehart! I can buy a dress 
suit and the right kind of dancing shoes 
and rent me a big room with a hard- 
wood floor! I’ve been dancing for peo- 
ple and I’m started, now, with the capi- 
tal to keep going! But what house do 
I play? (Leans against base of statue.) 


MARY: (Impressed.) I suppose that is a 
question! 


scuPpPER: Lady, you couldn’t find a more 
burning one! When a mex can do some- 
thing hard to do like tap dancing, well, 
it’s no rich man’s hobby! He’s got to do 
it for people to find out if he’s good! 
I don’t ask for ideal conditions! But— 


MARY: As you said today: “If vaudeville 
hadn’t . . . pooped out... 


” 


scuprper: And what a tragedy that was! 


MARY: Yes, from your point of view I 
can see... 


SCUPPER: From any point of view! Lady, 
the vaudeville theatre provided the 
young with more inspiration than any 
institution of modern times, not except- 
ing the circus tent and baseball dia- 
mond! Kids don’t see anything these 
days but pictures! Pictures! Yah! You 
had to be good to be in vaudeville! You 
couldn’t cheat! 


MARY: Mr. Scupper, you’ve made an 
impression you little realize on me! 
You’ve opened up some wonderful pos- 
sibilities! 

SCUPPER: For you, lady? 


MARY: Now I begin to see that Dr. 
Brightlee had a real purpose in bring- 
ing us together tonight, in this fog, on 
my father’s island! Now his ideas don’t 
seem so mischievous! 


SCUPPER: (Rises.) I thought you washed 
up on the Doctor! 


MARY: Oh, not now! Now you've devel- 
oped his ideas and my project and your 
own interests, too, Mr. Scupper! Why 
shouldn’t we make life pleasanter for 
the whole country? So let’s begin by 
agreeing that a house has got to be 
found for you to dance in! 


SCUPPER: It’s no use, I tell you! I'd need 
forty houses! 


MARY: Forty! 


scupPrer: Forty houses for forty weeks! 
It’s an undertaking! 


MARY: The thing is to consult Dr. 


Brightlee! We’ll never solve your dilem- 


ma without his help! Let’s both take a 
deep breath and invoke him together! 


scupPrer: (Sits again, his back to her.) 
I'd rather not! 


MARY: But he’s sure to offer us no end 
of suggestions! 


(“Faust” music ended by now. A deep 
gulp in the scuppPer throat; then:) 


scuprer: I'd resent a third party on this 
island just now! Because not even your 
interest and sympathy, lady, mean as 
much to me as your use of the personal 
pronouns “we” and “us”! And if it 
wasn’t for the gulf between you and 
me 


(He breaks off, unable to continue. 
One of those tremulous moments, 
then:) 


scupPerR: Take the social gulf between 
heiress and taxi driver. Take the gulf 
between Fifth and Amsterdam Avenues. 


(A pause, brief, but breathless, then:) 


MARY: Central Park’s half way between 
Fifth and Amsterdam Avenues. And the 
social gulf between hoofer and child of 
a Tammany grafter who died in Sing 
Sing. .. . (She looks up at the statue.) 
It’s no good mincing matters, Father. 


scuprer: (Turns to her.) With that en- 
couragement, and beseeching you to 
believe that I ask no more than a con- 
tinuance of your sympathy, I have a 
statement to make. 


MARY: I'll believe whatever you tell me 
to, Mr. Scupper. 


scuprer: I was drawn to you from the 
start. Drawn at first sight. 


MARY: So was I drawn to you. 


scupPer: I could be satisfied to keep on 
hacking if I could keep you on as a 
passenger. In spite of all my dreams and 
ambitions I could, for the happiness of 
looking up when the notion took me 
and seeing your face in the mirroscope. 


MARY: It’s sweet of you to say that. 


scupPer: (Facing her.) Well, what I 
meant to say, only I got myself side- 
tracked—I love you, lady. I hesitate to 
use the first name. 


MARY: (A gulp, then:) I like your calling 
me lady. And no man has ever said 
that to me before. 


scupper: I don’t believe you. 


MARY: It’s true. Does it make you think 
less of me? Sometimes I've hoped a 
man would. I’m surprised at its sound- 
ing so natural. 


scupPer: Well, if you look at it for what 
it is, there’s nothing unnatural about it. 
No one ever had any faith in me before. 
Coming from you that seems natural, 
too. What I mean: you would see things 
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other people wouldn't. In me. In any- 
body. 


MARY: I'm glad you feel that. 


scuprer: I do. You’re wise and you're 
deep. 


maRY: I’m afraid not very. I find this 
disconcerting. Not disagreeable, though. 
Not a bit disagreeable. 


scuppPer: I feel awkward myself. (Rises, 
edges away a bit. Pause.) Well, I guess 
that closes the subject. 


MARY: Does it? 


scupprr: I'd like you to say you're not 
angry. 


MARY: I’m not. 


scupper: That's a relief. (Kneels again.) 
The nerve of a taxi driver! 


mary: A hoofer. 
SCUPPER: Even so. 


(Not being prepared to close the sub- 
ject, she leans toward him.) 


MARY: I love you, too, Mr. Scupper. For 
yourself. And for giving me something 
to have faith in. 


scuprer: Oh, lady! 


MARY: I’m grateful to you. I was lost. 
I don’t feel lost now. 


scuprer: A drawback occurs to me. 
MARY: What? 

scupPer: I’m not a Catholic. 

MARY: You could be. 

SCUPPER: True. 


(She remembers her bargain of the 
afternoon. Rises to her knees again.) 


MARY: Perhaps you'd better not get too 
deeply involved with me, though. For 
your own good. 


scuprer. For my good, lady? 


MARY: Do you ever pause to consider 
the life hereafter? 


scuprer: I couldn't be bothered about 
that now. 


MARY: It does seem remote. (They are 
about to kiss.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: (Calls from off c.) Mary! 


Mary! 
MARY: They've traced us! 


scuprer: A cloud’s just passing in front 
of the moon. 


MRS. FANAGHY: Mary! 


(SCUPPER moves around to the D. s. 
side of the island. mary follows.) 


scuprer: The rocks are more comfort- 
able here. They're flatter here. (They 
sit. He puts his arm around her.) 


MARY: This is the side I used to play on. 
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ScUPPER: History repeats itself. (He 
folds her in his arms. FATHER CHRISTY 
comes onto bridge, MRS. FANAGHY fol- 
lowing.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: God be praised, you've 
found her! 


FATHER CHRISTY: I’ve found no one yet, 
Mrs. Fanaghy. I thought I heard voices. 
(He is peering through the fog.) That 
is the island, isn’t it? 


MRS. FANAGHY: You can see Tim Coyle 
looming out of the fog in his Prince 
Albert like a Roman emperor! (She 
calls.) Mary! Answer me, Mary! 


JUDGE MOSKOWwITz: (Calis from off R.) 
Father Christy! Is that you? 


FATHER CHRISTY: Yes! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (Enters onto bridge.) 
It’s a fine state of affairs when a spoiled 
brat of a girl can make a man of my 
years run halfway around the 72nd 
Street Lake! We’ve no way of knowing 
she’s still in Central Park! 


MRS. FANAGHY: We've the boatman’s 
word she hired a rowboat. 


FATHER CHRISTY: We can’t abandon her 
to this doctor! She hasn’t been our Mary 
since she came under his influence. 


OFFICER MALLON: (Off U. R., 


Hullo! 


calling.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: (Answering OFFICER 
MALLON.) Hullo! It’s a question of how 
much of this excitement the child’s mind 
can stand. 


(OFFICER MALLON enters bridge from 
R., followed by MR. DOCKWILER.) 


OFFICER MALLON: Have you found any- 
thing, Judge? (He turns his flashlight 
on boat.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Points to boat.) What's 
that? 


MRS. FANAGHY: Oh, God, but an empty 
rowboat has a sickening look by the 
shore of an isolated island! 


(OFFICER MALLON’s flashlight reveals 
MARY and SCUPPER in embrace.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: Mary! 
MRS. FANAGHY: Shame on you, Mary! 


MR. DOCKWILER: This is the end. For me, 
this is the end! (He turns away, bury- 
ing his face in his hands.) 


MARY: Will you go away, please? We 
don’t want to hear any more of your 
nastiness! (She turns away into scup- 
PER’S arms.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: Our nastiness, is it! 


OFFICER MALLON: Come on, son, I chased 
you half the length of this park tonight 
You're on your way to Night Court. 


MARY: (AS SCUPPER starts to rise.) Please 
stay where you are, Mr. Scupper! You’ve 


done nothing I don’t approve and ad- 
mire! 

OFFICER MALLON: Come on, lad, I haven't 
got all night! Come on! 


MARY: (Rises and steps toward them.) 
Why won’t you go away! Why must 
you be dragging me back into the hol- 
low and dreary places? Why can’t you 
be glad there may still be music on 
men’s tongues and dancing in their feet 
and some gift left to see the gay shape 
of the world? This life that you’re star- 
ing at, you with your mouths open! 
You, priest, and you, judge, I'd expect 
this of you! But you, Aunt Anastasia, 
where’s the Irish in you? Where's the 
artist in you, Mr. Dockwiler? I’m given 
a thing to do! (In a frenzy.) Will you 
leave me to be at it? 


FATHER CHRISTY: But of course we will, 
Mary. Just don’t get excited. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: We'll let your taxi- 
driver go free. When a priest of God 
and a judge, retired or not, are willing 
to connive to that extent .. . 


scuPpPER: Lady, this is an opening I 
can’t afford to pass up. (He starts to- 
ward the rowboat.) 


MARY: When you began dancing behind 
the bandstand, you could have heard 
Dr. Brightlee call me back from run- 
ning away from life. Are you running 
away from it now? 


scuprerR: Can’t I connect with life some- 
place that isn’t an island surrounded 
by cops? 


maRY: With the spell of our fine dreams 
all shattered and the wall of shyness 
built up between us agaifi? 


SCUPPER: But what happens the days 
they keep me in jail? 


MARY: Have they beaten me then? (She 
turns to those on the bridge.) If you'll 
leave us, we'll come ashore. I promise 
you that. And go directly home. 


FATHER CHRISTY: I see no objection, Mrs 
Fanaghy. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: We're trusting you, 
Mary. (He starts to go out.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: (Follows supce.) Oh, 
you can trust Mary. Mr. Dockwiler? 


MR. DOCKWILER: What? 


FATHER CHRISTY: Aren’t you coming with 
us? 


MR. DOCKWILER: No. (JUDGE, FATHER 
CHRISTY and MRS. FANAGHY turn, dis- 
mayed.) It was my concert he wrecked 
tonight. I had music critics in front to 
write me up! Will I read about me to- 
morrow? No! I'll read how a tap-dancing 
taxi driver broke up the show! Officer, 
I demand that man’s arrest for creating 
a public disturbance! 





MARY: You can’t blame Mr. Scupper! 
I won't have you blame Mr. Scupper! 


MR. DOCKWILER: Who will I blame? 


MARY: If you've got to blame anyone 
me! It was my fault. 


MR. DOCKWILER: How can I blame you? 
I love you! I loved you even during the 
Waltz from “Faust” and that was after 
the riot! 


MARY: I love you, Mr. Dockwiler! At 
the moment I can’t think of anyone I 
don’t love! (Throws her arm around 
scuPPER.) But I’m especially fond of 
Mr. Scupper! 


MR. DOCKWILER: That settles it! He does 
go to jail! And if I had my way, your 
medical friend would go with him! 


mMaRY: (Desperate.) Dr. Brightlee, where 
are you? I need you, Dr. Brightlee! 


(As usual, DR. BRIGHTLEE is with us 
He appears on island t. of base of 
statue.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Having trouble, Mary? 


MARY: They’re pressing us pretty hard, 
Doctor. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Some people won't take 
vision seriously. Your poets knew that. 
(Crosses down to lower level.) So Dock- 
wiler wants people arrested, does he? 


MR. DOCKWILER: Where did you come 
from? 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Forget about this 
arrest, Dockwiler. I'm afraid of what 
this man might do to prevent you. I’m 
too old to see any more phenomena 


DR. BRIGHTLEE 
ashore, Mary 


Bring your young man 


maRY: Will you 
Scupper? 


scupPeR: Lady, I'll be delighted. (He 
pushes the boat so that it forms a bridge 
across the narrow space between island 
and path. He hands her across. She con- 
tinues to DR. BRIGHTLEE, as she and scuP- 
PER go across boat and get out on path.) 


come ashore, Mr 


MARY: I'm so glad you could come when 
you did! And I have such plans to dis- 
cuss with you, that I suggest we take 
Mr. Scupper and go right back to the 
St. Regis roof! 


(DR. BRIGHTLEE is helping her to land.) 


scupPeR: Lady! (He is climbing out of 
the boat after her, but the outcry from 
the bridge stops him.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: No, Mary! No! (And:) 
Judge, you're not letting her go off into 
the night to lose what remains of her 
virtue with this pair of scoundrels! 


MR. DOCKWILER: You can’t do it, Judge! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: I’m an old man! I 
know how much I can stand! 
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MR. DOCKWILER: You may be afraid, but 
I’m not! I’m a man in love and I've got 
grievances! This combination gets brok- 
en up now! Officer 


OFFICER MALLON: I’m right behind you, 
Mister. 


MARY: (At the same time.) Don’t let 
them, Doctor! They'll drag me _ back! 
They'll... 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Shh, Mary! My dear girl! 
Calm! I know you've done nothing 
wrong, Mary. Your father knows it. 
(He points. Mary turns pathetically to 
her father’s statue.) 


MARY: You do know it, don’t you, 
Father! That I didn’t do or plan or 
think anything evil on your island... ? 


THE STATUE: (Without moving.) You did 
not, daughter. 


(Tense silence, then: ) 
JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: No, I didn’t hear it. 
FATHER CHRISTY: I did. I heard it clearly. 
MR. DOCKWILER: Steady, now. Steady. 


OFFICER MALLON: I’ve already taken it 
on the chin once in this case. I'll... 


(MRS, FANAGHY makes the sign of the 
cross.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: That time it was Tim! It 
was Tim’s voice that time! 


THE STATUE: What’s more, if you had 
done all they suspected, I'd have seen no 
evil in that! Providing, of course, the 
young man’s Wasserman’s negative! 
(Then it rises angrily to shake its 
bronze finger at the group on the 
bridge.) As for you, Anastasia! And you, 
Mannie Moskowitz! And you Father .. . 


(But the JUDGE, FATHER CHRISTY, MRS. 
FANAGHY, MR. DOCKWILER, and SCUPPER 
are all talking at once and OFFICER 
MALLON is blowing on his police 
whistle as other police whistles an- 
swer off L. and R.) 


Fast Curtain 


(The tumult, augmented presently by 
the clang and siren of the Black 
Maria, continues during the brief in- 
terval during which the scenery is 
being shifted to:) 


SCENE 3 


The Magistrate’s Night Court in West 
54th Street, New York. Just that, and 
as realistic in construction, furnishing 
and personnel as practical. A scrim (or 
ordinary dark curtains) hangs across 
the rear of the stage. Against it hangs 
a flag, and in front of the flag are the 
Magistrate’s bench and chair. vu. R. is 
the Clerk’s desk and chair, a Bible on 
the desk. u. L. the witness stand. All 


this on a platform raised a little above 
the spectator’s section. 


MAGISTRATE: Quiet! Quiet!! Quiet!!! ... 
and put those photographers out! This 
is not Los Angeles! (OFFICER MALLON and 
the other Policeman eject the two Pho- 
tographers; the Policemen then return 
to their former positions.) Now, then, 
Officer Mallon, here is, bar none, the 
most fantastic agglomeration of charges 
ever brought into a magistrate’s court! 
(He consults the complaint on his 
desk.) Frightening domestic servants 
by moving furniture while invisible to 
the naked eye. Silencing lions, tigers, 
leopards and seals at an approximate 
distance of five city blocks. Encourag- 
ing exhibitions of tap dancing to the 
detriment of a concert of classical music. 
Bringing to life the bronze statue of the 
late Timothy Coyle. (He looks up.) Is 
that bronze statue still alive? 


OFFICER MALLON: No, Your Honor. 


MAGISTRATE: I’m relieved to hear it, 
Judge Moskowitz. (JUDGE MOSKOWITZ 
rises.) May I ask what you've got to do 
with all this? Have you seen these things 
take place with your own eyes? 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: I have. 
MAGISTRATE: I envy you. 


MARY: (Rises.) Your Honor, I can ex- 
plain the Judge’s function here. (supcE 
MOSKOWITZ sits.) I’ve retained him to 
act as counsel. Dr. Brightlee happens 
to be a stranger in New York. Mr 
Scupper has no regular attorney. I’m 
prepared to furnish bail in any amount 


(But the supcE can be very firm on 
occasion. ) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (Rises.) No, Mary, 
I am not acting as Dr. Brightlee’s 
counsel. 


MARY: Are you going to fail me? You, 
my father’s oldest and closest friend! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: As a lawyer, I have 
in my time defended murderers, extor- 
tionists and even members of my own 
family. But here I draw the line. 


(Gavel, with no effect on MARY.) 


MARY: You ought to be down cn your 
knees to Dr. Brightlee. (supGE Mosko- 
WITz sits.) Haven’t you kept after me 
and after me to come out of my shell 
and go about in the world! You and 
Father Christy both! 


FATHER CHRISTY: (Springs to his feet.) 
This unhappy child is the victim of . . . 


MARY: I’m not a child and I’m very far 
from unhappy! But that’s Dr. Bright- 
lee’s work, not yours! 


MRS. FANAGHY: (Rises.) Oh, the change 
from an innocent virgin to a brazen 
thing philandering in the public park 
with a taxi driver! 
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(FATHER CHRISTY sits in embarrass- 
ment. BRODERICK and MRS. BRODERICK 
rise and try to calm MRS. FANAGHY.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: I resent that, Mrs. 
Fanaghy! 


MARY: You're not the one who was 
insulted! 

peELIA: She isn’t helping her case 
any! 


lsT PHOTOGRAPHER: Is that you she’s 
talking about? 


(‘amu auvs iD 7/7) 


2ND PHOTOGRAPHER: I didn’t hear 
her. What'd she say? 


OTHER SPECTATORS—General hilarity. 


(MAGISTRATE pounds his gavel until 
quiet comes.) 


MAGISTRATE: That type of case is not 
heard in this court, Madam. (MRS. FAN- 
AGHY, BRODERICK and MRS. BRODERICK sit.) 
For your information, Miss Coyle, the 
law doesn’t encourage the star witness 
for the prosecution to act as attorney 
for the defense. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: And I'll act as my own 
counsel. I believe that’s allowed? 


MAGISTRATE: It’s beginning to look as 
though anything might be allowed in 
the course of this hearing. 


MARY: Well, if that’s so, then I'll make 
a suggestion, Your Honor! I should 
have been arrested in their place! I’m 
the one who involved Dr. Brightlee in 
this. I marooned Mr. Scupper on my 


father’s island. Wouldn't it be possible 
to switch things now, and set them 
free and... 


(JUDGE MOSKOWITZ rises.) 


MAGISTRATE: This case is sufficiently 
complex already, Miss Coyle, without 
switching prisoners at this juncture. 
I wish you'd sit down. (MARY obeys. 
Goes down to bench and sits.) And you, 


Judge... 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: May it please the 
Court—I've been severely tried this 
evening. I’m constrained to make a 
statement which I hope Your Honor 
will not find out of order. Father Christy, 
Miss Coyle’s aunt and I were appointed 
Miss Coyle’s guardians under her 
mother’s will. Our legal obligations 
have ended. I’m confident that Your 
Honor will see that our human respon- 
sibilities remain. We have our own 
good reason for believing that the pris- 
oners intend no good to Miss Coyle. 


FATHER CHRISTY: May it please the Court, 
I, too, distrust the influence the pris- 
oners have gained over Miss Coyle. I 
have known men of such sinister pow- 
ers as Dr. Brightlee’s to bring about 
the spiritual destruction of their victims. 
Futhermore, men don’t pretend to oc- 
cult powers without motives of some 
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interest to the police. Wherefore, I 
respectfully urge ... 


MRS. FANAGHY: May it please the Court, 
for God's sake lock the pair of ’em up 
where they can’t do our Mary any 
more harm! 


MARY: Your Honor! Your Honor! 


MARSHAL: (To MRS. FANAGHY.) Sit 
down, lady! Sit down! 


petia: Calm yourself, ma’am, calm 
yourself! 


lsT PHOTOGRAPHER: He ain’t even 
had a trial yet! 


2ND PHOTOGRAPHER: Aw, sit down, 
and stop spoiling the fun! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Please, Mrs. 
Fanaghy! Do let me handle this! 


(‘au awvs 3D 2) V) 


FATHER CHRISTY: You must show 
more respect for the Court! 


MR. DOCKWILER: She’s got the right 
idea, Judge! 


(The MAGISTRATE pounds gavel until 
he gets silence again.) 


MAGISTRATE: I shall be sorry if the wit- 
nesses oblige me to lock them up for 
contempt. (Everybody sits.) For the 
dignity of the law, Judge Moskowitz, I 
should dismiss this case. Something tells 
me this Court’s going to get the worst 
of it. And if it weren’t for the fact that 
every evening before I come down here 
I pray for a little entertainment . . 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: That’s very much to Your 
Honor’s credit 


MAGISTRATE: It’s only fair to tell you 
I'm not deaf to the pleas of Miss Coyle’s 
friends and relatives. Come up here! 
(Turns to Clerk.) Any other cases can 
be held over till morning. We'll get to 
the bottom of this one. What do you 
plead? Guilty or not guilty? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Oh, guilty, Your Honor. 
MAGISTRATE: To all the charges? 

DR. BRIGHTLEE: And the fog. 

MAGISTRATE: What fog? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: At about nine-thirty, a 
fog settled over the park. Particularly 
over the 72nd Street Lake. The officer 
failed to connect me with that fog. You 
can’t blame him. How could he have 
known? 


MAGISTRATE: If you’re capable of these 
performances, Doctor, why did you let 
‘em arrest you? Why didn’t you just 
disappear? Could you disappear now? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Oh, easily! 
MAGISTRATE: Then why don’t you? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Because it would indicate 
a contempt of court which I by no 
means feel. (He bows to the MAGISTRATE 
who acknowledges the courtesy.) And 


besides, I've some ideas that I'd be glad 
of a chance to put on record. And Miss 
Coyle’s about to launch an important 
enterprise. We both need publicity. 


(The macistraTe looks shrewdly at 
DR. BRIGHTLEE, then turns to Clerk.) 


MAGISTRATE: (To Clerk.) Just to be pre- 
pared, I wish you'd find out if Houdini 
had a jail record. Never mind the times 
he got himself out of jails! I want to 
know how, if ever, they got him in! 
(Clerk exits.) While he’s doing that, 
I'll hear the dancing taxi driver. Take 
the stand, Mr. Scupper. 


(As SCUPPER crosses up and takes the 
stand, DR. BRIGHTLEE crosses down and 
resumes seat. The MARSHAL steps for- 
ward with Bible.) 


MARSHAL: (Rapidly.) Do you solemnly 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

SCUPPER: I do 


MAGISTRATE: You're charged with wil- 
fully creating a disturbance and resist- 
ing arrest. 


SCUPPER: Resisting arrest’s natural if 
you can run. I wouldn’t argue only the 


wilful disturbance. 


MAGISTRATE: Do you mean that your 


feet just began to move with the music? 


scuPpPER: (Nods.) And I wasn’t expect- 
ing no audience. Only Miss Coyle. 


MAGISTRATE: Now, I understand that, 
Judge. In my opinion, a weakness for 
dancing’s a very sensible thing. Nothing 
like it to brush aside care and keep \ 
down a waistline. I’m fortunate I can 
afford Arthur Murray. A taxi driver 
has to take what comes. If he started 
a rival show behind the bandstand, I 
hope he feels better for it. (Back to 
SCUPPER.) How’s your rhumba? 


scupPer: Oh, ballroom dancing isn’t my 
line, Your Honor! And I’m not a taxi 
driver any more since this evening. I’m 
a hoofer now 


MAGISTRATE: Don’t tell me you've got 
professional ambitions! 


SCUPPER: I wouldn’t be anything but a 
professional! 


MARY: (Rises.) And he hasn't a thing to 
worry about, Your Honor! 


MAGISTRATE: I disagree! New York’s full 
of unemployed vaudevillians. For his 
own good, I ought to lock him up till 
he works this out of his system. 


MARY: But I can assure Your Honor— 
as Dr. Brightlee just told you! I’m 
launching a project. And it’s largely on 
Mr. Scupper’s account! I’m restoring 
vaudeville to its heyday! Don’t you 
think that’s a splendid idea? 





MAGISTRATE: | like it, yes! 


MARY: And I owe it to Mr. Scupper! Oh, 
I'm certain people enjoyed themselves 
more and fretted less when they had 
the inspiration of vaudeville! So I’m 
either buying or leasing or building 


forty vaudeville theaters! 
scuPPER: Lady! 


FATHER CHRISTY: ( Rising.) This child 


must be saved! 


MRS. FANAGHY: (Rising.) Oh, she’s 
ruined financially, and the rest of 


us with her! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Forty vaudeville 
theaters! She’s out of her 


OaUdIPNUIS ) 


MISS AUCHINCLOSS: Sit down, Miss 


Coyle, please sit down! 


MR. DOCKWILER: Vaudeville! Vaude- 
ville!! Vaudeville!!! 


MR. DOCKWILER: Your Honor! Your Hon- 
or! Now we have got to the bottom of 
this! It’s a racket, as clear as daylight! 
Here’s this phony doctor with his sleeve 
full of old-time vaudeville magic and 
forty old vaudeville houses to unload on 
Miss Coyle! Here’s this hoofing confed- 
erate dressed up like a taxi driver! We 
demand their convictions! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Dockwiler, I believe 


you're brighter than any of us! 


MR. DOCKWILER: They've already got a 


thousand bucks off 


MARY: But that was his reward, Your 
Honor! 


FATHER CHRISTY: It’s obviously 


confidence game! 


MR, DOCKWILER: (Comes L. of SCUP- 
PER.) No wonder you put my con- 


cert and me behind the eight-ball! 


scuPPeR: Duke Ellington can play 


‘Tannhauser” better than you! 


MRS. FANAGHY: Oh, if ever I ques- 


tion Mr. Dockwiler’s 


{ fijsnoaunijn us) 


judgement 
again! 


SCUPPER Don't 
Don't make 


make remarks! 


remarks! 
(Gavel.) 


OFFICER MALLON 
of that! 


None of that now, none 


MAGISTRATE: I don’t like to intrude on 
this lively debate but the law compels 
me to enforce QUIET! Stand down, Mr 


Scupper. Doctor, take his place 


(DR. BRIGHTLEE moves up steps to wit- 
ness stand. The MARSHAL steps to him 
with Bible.) 


MARSHAL: (Rapidly.) Do you solemnly 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth 


and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE 


kle.) I do! 


(With the faintest twin- 


MARY: But | can assure Your Honor—as Dr. Brightlee just 
told you! I'm launching a project. And it's largely on Mr. 
Scupper's account! I'm restoring vaudeville to its heyday! 


Jessica Tandy 


MAGISTRATE: Now, what was it you said 


you wanted publicity for? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: The program of my em- 
ployers, the chairman and directors of 
the International Anthropocentric So- 
ciety 


MAGISTRATE: (Reaches for his diction- 


ary.) Anthropocentric. 
DR. BRIGHTLEE: It’s an organization to 


MAGISTRATE: (Waving him to silence.) 
I've got my dictionary. (He consults the 
book, can’t find the word, looks askance 


at DR. BRIGHTLEE.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: The Unabridged Oxford 
defines it as “regarding man as the 
center of the universe, to which all sur- 
rounding facts have reference.” From 
time to time, since the beginning of re- 
corded history, and before, we’ve found 
it well to remind mankind of our ex- 
istence 


MAGISTRATE: Do you want that on the 


record? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: If you don’t mind, sir 


(JUDGE MOSKOWITZ rises.) 


MAGISTRATE: (Smiling craftily.) Always 
give a man enough rope to hang him- 
self, Judge. (JUDGE sits again.) Go right 


ahead, Doctor 


DR. BRIGHTLEE bow.) 


(With a Briefly 
then, our purpose in the campaign now 
being initiated—Miss Coyle has been 
appointed one of our captains—is to 
turn the present ebb-tide of the human 
spirit by bringing man back to his true 
function in the Universe 


MAGISTRATE: (On the very dry side.) 
Which is? 


eon 


snney) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: To give the universe a 


respectable reason for existing 
MAGISTRATE: Oh? How does man do that? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Through being a law unto 
himself dedicated to getting the better 
of physical law. 


(MARY sits up very straight indeed 
The MAGISTRATE swings his chair 
around sharply towards DR. BRIGHTLEE. ) 


MAGISTRATE: That’s the function of man? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: It’s very simple, if Your 
Honor will pause to reflect on how long 
the planets have been traveling the same 
orbits. I assure you, sir, that things 
finally came to a point of boredom 
where the whole business looked like 
a lot of organization to no purpose 
whatever! Then man evolved from Pith- 
ecanthropus Erectus. And our chairman 
called our directors together to express 
his delight at this latest development 
Now,” he said in effect, “no more of 
this talk of futility and vain effort. Now 
we've got something to take interest in 
We've run the universe on that basis 


ever since 


MAGISTRATE: (Drier than ever.) Satis- 


factorily, I trust? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Doesn't everything have 


its ups and downs, Your Honor? I ask 
you, as frankly as our chairman asks 
us: how can man fulfill his universal 
function and make any headway against 
the systems of nature unless he main- 
tains unremitting vigilance against the 
systems of thought and conduct which 
his so-called leaders try to impose on 


him? 
MAGISTRATE: I can’t imagine 
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DR. BRIGHTLEE: That’s where man fails, 
Your Honor. Often tragically. Because, 
whether philosophical, political, eco- 
nomic or theological, such systems tend 
to make man as routine as the planets 
from the celestial point of view—and, 
from his own, contemptible to himself. 


(Once again, the irrepressible MARY 
is excitedly on her feet.) 


MARY: Oh, why didn’t you tell me all 
this sooner, Doctor! Now everything’s 
beginning to fall into place! I needn't 
ever have worried!! I... 


MAGISTRATE: If you don’t mind, Miss 
Coyle! 


(MARY sits.) 


THE CLERK: (Returning.) And there’s no 
help to be had from Harry Houdini. 
(He resumes his place at his desk.) 


MAGISTRATE: Go on, Doctor. You haven't 
hanged yourself yet. 


(Again mary is on her feet.) 


MARY: Let me help you, Doctor! I know 
I can after all the instruction you gave 
me at dinner! If you don’t let me, I'll 
burst! And a woman always makes 
better publicity! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Cross down a bit to R. 
of witness stand.) There’s a great deal 
in what she says, if Your Honor permits. 


MAGISTRATE: I give up, Miss Coyle. 
DR. BRIGHTLEE: Mary, take the stand. 


(MARSHAL steps toward stand.) 


MAGISTRATE: (To the MARSHAL.) I 
wouldn’t bother to swear her. 


(MARSHAL returns to his post.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: And for the Father’s ben- 
efit, we'll skip to our estimate of ethics. 


MARY: (She goes to witness stand.) All 
right if restricted to the Golden Rule. 
Otherwise without meaning, because 
every new system invents its own ethics 
to put the opposition out of business. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: The noblest virtue? 
maARY: Curiosity. 

DR. BRIGHTLEE: The only sin? 
MARY: To take it lying down. 

DR. BRIGHTLEE: And man’s destiny? 


MARY: -To be the unique custodian of 
the heroic. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Turns to MAGISTRATE.) 
Are there any questions? 


MAGISTRATE: Does your society use the 
mails to solicit funds? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: We have unlimited re- 
sources without soliciting. 


MAGISTRATE: Does that mean you're fi- 
nancing Miss Coyle’s revival of vaude- 
ville? 
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DR. BRIGHTLEE: With resources of a non- 
financial character. Which are, I assure 
you, sir, of vital importance. 


MAGISTRATE: To whom? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: To man, who has invented 
music and mathematics, who has made 
ships to float on the sea and flown aero- 
planes through the stratosphere and 
harnessed the lightning to warm milk 
for his babies’ bottles. And who is too 
valuable to be left in his present dol- 
drums of acquiescent despair. 


(The MAGISTRATE frowns.) 


MAGISTRATE: I want a direct answer 
from you, Doctor! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: And I want to make my- 
self clear! I’m sorry you didn’t hear 
Scupper just now on vaudeville as a 
source of inspiration. I hope I don’t have 
to impress upon you, sir, the extreme 
urgency of man’s situation these days. 
His spiritual and emotional well-being 
has never been lower! And I’m now 
commissioning hundreds like Miss 
Coyle. Each with his or her, own special 
qualification to prepare the ground for 
the great deliverance! Miss Coyle’s steps, 
as she takes them under my supervision, 
will, at times, appear frivolous. Futile, 
even. They won’t be false steps. Of that 
I assure you. From henceforward, she 
becomes part of a larger design long 
since prepared. And prepared in the 
holy conviction that man must be re- 
awakened to the realization—which has 
grown dim to him—of his own import- 
ance above that of every other fact in 
the universe. And particularly above 
that of the systems of thought and con- 
duct which now seek to suppress him. 
Such is the purpose of the campaign of 
which my directors have put me in 
charge, to which Miss Coyle is permitted 
to make her reodest but authentic con- 
tribution. It isn’t the first of its kind. 
It won’t be the last. But the remedy 
has always been, will always be, the 
same. The inspiration of the individual 
man. And that, sir, is what I want on 
the record. That’s the program for which 
I need publicity. 


MARY: Qh, now it’s all clear to me, 
Doctor! 


MAGISTRATE: It’s clear to me, too. 


MARY: And it’s all right, Mr. Scupper! 
We're in good hands! Different from 
what I expected, you know, but .. . 


(But the family circle—FaTHER CHRISTY, 
JUDGE, MRS. FANAGHY, MR. DOCKWILER— 
is on its feet.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: May it please the 
Court! (Gavel and silence. FATHER CHRIS- 
TY, JUDGE, MRS. FANAGHY, MR. DOCKWILER 
sit.) Any further prolongation of this 
strain on Miss Coyle, Your Honor... 


MAGISTRATE: Judge Moskowitz, rest your 
case! You brought this man in here 


under charges amounting to no more 
than providing free entertainment in 
Central Park! Laws against sorcery are 
dead letters, remember! But the man 
has done better by you than I dared 
hope he would! In my opinion your 
fears of his designs on Miss Coyle are 
justified! And do therefore justify me 
in holding him for the grand jury and 
without bail. 


MRS. FANAGHY: Oh, God be praised! 


MAGISTRATE: (To SCUPPER.) Have you 
anything to say for yourself before I 
pass sentence? 


SCUPPER: (Stands.) Me? No! Not a thing! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Oh, yes you have, Mr. 
Scupper! 


SCUPPER: What? 


(But DR. BRIGHTLEE nods sharply to 
MARY who springs to her feet where 
she has been sitting, all this while, in 
the witness stand.) 


MARY: You... you can dance for the 
Magistrate! He talks best with his feet, 
Your Honor! Wouldn’t Your Honor like 
to see him dance? 


MAGISTRATE: (To MARY.) Very much! 
But not in a courtroom! 


MARY: - Haven't they said what they 
pleased about us in a courtroom? Why 
aren't we allowed to show them in a 
courtroom? 


MAGISTRATE: (Fully cognizant that the 
strain is dangerous.) But what cari you 
show them, Miss Coyle? 


MARY: The gay shape of the world! 


MAGISTRATE: If you want me to lock the 
young man up for contempt as well 
re 


scupPer: And I couldn’t dance, lady! 
I couldn’t dance without music! 


(There is music. It comes from above, 
from behind, from everywhere. What 
is more, it is “Dockwiler’s Tune”— 
that same charming tune which mr. 
DOCKWILER played for MARY in the 
First Act. The courtroom freezes in 
wonder not unmixed with terror.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: That’s my tune! 
MARY: It sounds well, don’t you think? 


MR. DOCKWILER: But I never played it for 
anybody but you! It isn’t even orch-s- 
trated yet! 


MARY: (As before.) It seems to be or- 
chestrated now! Aren’t you pleased, Mr. 
Dockwiler? 


MR. DOCKWILER: Yes, sure I’m pleased! 
It sounds great! (But he realizes and 
breaks off, staring at DR. BRIGHTLEE. All 
eyes are trained on DR. BRIGHTLEE.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: What are you waiting for, 
Mr. Scupper? 





(So scuprer dances again, carefully 
at first, feeling his way with this new 
material, then finding himself and 
letting himself go. The MAGISTRATE 
lifts his gavel, but holds it suspended. 
JUDGE MOSKOW!ITz holds his head. mrs. 
FANAGHY watches enchanted, back in 
the very mood of the First Act Cur- 
tain. MR. DOCKWILER begins automati- 
cally to conduct the invisible musi- 
cians. But FATHER CHRISTY goes quickly 
to DR. BRIGHTLEE.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: Who and what are you? 


(Music stops abruptly. Everyone is 
silent and motionless.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Are you certain you want 
to know, Father? 


(The Priest starts to make the sign of 
the cross, then stops himself.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: It was a foolish ques- 
tion and is better not answered. 


(MaRY steps between them.) 
MARY: Why, Father? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Mary, he’s right! Truth 
has to be credible or it makes as much 
trouble as any lie! 


maRY: Will you answer the question if 
I ask it, Doctor? 


FATHER CHRISTY: No, Mary! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (At the same time.) You 
already know who and what I am. 


MARY: Now I want them to know that 
I know! All the safe and practical 
people! The quibblers and compro- 
misers! I want to put it up to them now, 
Doctor! To come along with us or dis- 
own me, for what I’ve become! Devil’s 
advocate, I believe it’s called! 


FATHER CHRISTY: Mary! Mary! 


(The Irish always comes out in her 
when she needs it. She calls on it 
now and it coms out as hearty Mick.) 


MARY: Oh, Doctor, come on with you! 
For the future of vaudeville and the 
inspiration of man, at least give us a 
look at the red light! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Well, if you insist... 
(He steps pv. c. Immediately an infernal 
glow envelops him and he draws him- 
self up to more than mortai stature. The 
unseen music continues and swells.) 


MARY: (Wild.) There you are, Times, 
Tribune, Mirror, Daily News! Can you 
find room for that in your headlines 
tomorrow? 


(But the Photographers, Spectators 
and Courtroom officials are already 
leaving the courtroom in a panic, 
huddled together for protection. mrs. 
FANAGHY faints, blackout all lights and 
in rapid succession three flash-bulbs 
go off.) 


Fast Curtain 


ACT THREE 


The drawing room of the Coyle resi- 
dence on the morning of the day fol- 
lowing. 


The window curtains have been pulled 
back and the room is flooded with sun- 
light. FATHER CHRISTY, JUDGE MOSKOWITZ 
and MR. DOCKWILER are reading the re- 
views of last night’s performance. They 
find them very depressing. FATHER 
CHRISTY is seated in Big Chair reading 
the “Times”; JUDGE MOSKOWITZ is on the 
sofa, reading the “Herald-Tribune”; and 
MR. DOCKWILER is on the ottoman reading 
the “Mirror.” 


FATHER CHRISTy: If you study the 
“Times,” you'll notice that the Doctor 
placed mankind on the horns of a dia- 
bolical dilemma. The choice between 
going to hell in the devil’s way and 
going to hell in his own. 


MR. DOCKWILER: You wouldn't be taking 
him too seriously? 


FATHER CHRISTY: Questions of absolute 
good and evil are much better not 
opened to public debate these days, 
when so few people are sure of their 
absolutes. 


(MRS. FANAGHY enters arch, wearing a 
boudoir cap and wrapper.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITz: Good morning Mrs. 
Fanaghy. 


FATHER CHRISTY: (Rises.) I hope you are 
fully recovered. 


MRS. FANAGHY: I’m a wreck in a wrapper. 
I've told Broderick to fetch me a spot 
of the Irish whiskey for my breakfast. 
There’s no medicine like it on an empty 
stomach for restoring the'organs to their 
proper position and the world to its 
normal aspect. 


MR. DOCKWILER: It’s a changed world 
since yesterday. I wouldn't be surprised 
to find I’m changed myself. (Rises, 
crosses to end of piano, leaves news- 
paper there.) 


MRS, FANAGHY: And if you could see the 
state Mary’s in over Mr. Scupper. How 
soon will the Judge get him out of jail? 
Why hasn’t the Judge got him out al- 
ready? 


JUDGE MOSKOwITz: (Grim.) Dr. Bright- 
lee and his man Scupper are under 
lock and key and will stay there for 
the present. 


MRS. FANAGHY: Thank God for that! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Now then, Mrs. Fan- 
aghy. I’m here to offer you the choice 
between two alternatives for Mary. 
Either she sails back to Ireland on the 
“Queen Mary’s” return trip today, or, 
as her former guardian, I apply to the 
Supreme Court of the State of New 


York for an immediate order of com- 
mitment. 


MRS. FANAGHY: Commitment! Do you re- 
fer to an institution? 


MR. DOCKWILER: My God, Judge! You 
can’t do that! 


FATHER CHRISTY: Whatever course of ac- 
tion we take, Mrs. Fanaghy, will be 
taken only because we love Mary so 
well. What I don’t see is how either one 
of the Judge’s alternatives can be relied 
on to insure the salvation of Mary’s 
immortal soul—which now becomes my 
chief concern. 


MRS. FANAGHY: Ah, now we come to 
grips with the fundamental! (And she 
adds fearsomely.) If it isn’t too late .. . 


FATHER CHRISTY: It’s never too late, Mrs. 
Fanaghy. 


maRY: (She enters arch from R., looks 
around, and crosses down to R. of MR. 
DOCKWILER.) Why wasn’t I told the Judge 
had come? (BRODERICK enters arch from 
L.) Did you want something, Broderick? 


(MISS AUCHINCLOSS enters from li- 
brary.) 


BRODERICK: The Brooks Costume people 
are here with a selection of costumes 
for Mr. Scupper to wear tonight. 


MARY: Mr. Scupper will make his choice 
as soon as he gets here. 


(BRODERICK goes out arch and off. 
FATHER CHRISTY sits in Big Chair.) 


MISS AUCHINCLOSS: Miss Coyle, the Park 
Commissioner's office has telephoned 
that the bandstand won’t accommodate 
both the band and Mr. Scupper. They’!! 
have to build Mr. Scupper a platform 
in front. 


MARY: Tell them to go ahead. 
MISS AUCHINCLOSS: It’s at your expense. 


MARY: That’s of no consequence. (MISS 
AUCHINCLOSS exits, leaving library doors 
open.) Now, Judge Moskowitz .. . 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (Firmly.) I’m afraid 
we'll have to excuse you, Mr. Dock- 
wiler. We’re here to discuss a private 
family problem. 


MR. DOCKWILER: Don’t think I’m not in- 
volved in it! I love Mary! It’s the only 
reality I’ve got left! It’s the only thing 
I can see anywhere to believe in! 


(But the supce firmly indicates the 
doors to the library.) 


MARY: Thank you, Mr. Dockwiler—and 
forgive us, 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: You can meditate on 
your love in the library. (He closes the 
library doors after MR. DOCKWILER.) 


MARY: Well, Judge, is Mr. Scupper re- 
leased from jail? 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: No, Mary, he’s not. 
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MARY: Why not? 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: These things take 


time. 


MARY: I'm sorry I haven’t more time, 
Judge. If Mr. Scupper’s dancing tonight 
he has to rehearse at three. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: I want to talk to you, 
Mary. (FATHER CHRISTY rises and moves 
in a step or two.) The Father and I 
both want to talk to you. 


maARY: Are you going to get Mr. Scupper 
out of jail for me? I don’t ask how. I 
don’t care how. Yes or no? 


supce: No, Mary. 
MRS. FANAGHY: I should hope not, Mary 


(MARY crosses below sofa to library 
doors to call through.) 


MARY: Miss Auchincloss, will you bring 
me the classified directory, please, and 
plug the telephone in here! 


MRS. FANAGHY: Now what do you want 
with. i. 7 


MARY: The Judge is not the only lawyer 
in New York, Aunt Anastasia. (Miss 
AUCHINCLOSS enters D. L. and hands di- 
rectory to MARY.) Thank you Miss Au- 
chincloss. (MARY sits at end of sofa, with 
directory on her lap. MISS AUCHINCLOSS 
exits.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: Mary, you've got to 


listen to us! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: We're more experi- 
enced than you are, Mary. We live more 
in the world. Scupper and Brightlee 
are in jail because they belong in jail. 
(MISS AUCHINCLOSS returns with tele- 
phone.) You'll have to trust us. 


MARY: (Without looking up.) Dr. Bright- 
lee isn’t in jail. He’s gone to London. 


( Sensation.) 


MRS, FANAGHY: What's that? 


MARY: He’s gone to London, He tele- 
phoned me he was going. 


FATHER CHRISTY: When? 
MARY: This morning. 


MISS AUCHINCLOSS: It’s true, Judge. At 
least he’s out of the jail. A man named 
Dougherty just telephoned to tell you 
that. The doctor complained about the 


jail breakfast this morning and van- 
ished! 


MRS. FANAGHY: If he’s gone to London, 
let him go to London, say I! And let the 
Archbishop of Canterbury worry about 
him! 


FATHER CHRISTY: Mrs. Fanaghy, please! 
(Then to mary.) Mary, does it mean 
nothing to you that your doctor’s 


skipped? 


MARY: He hasn’t skipped. He’ll be back 
from London for lunch. 
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MRS. FANAGHY: Now that’s a remarkable 
statement! 


(MISS AUCHINCLOSS crosses to piano to 
collect scissors and papers.) 


MARY: What’s so remarkable about it, 
Aunt Anastasia? You didn’t think you 
could keep him in jail, did you? Now, 
if you don’t mind (She rises as if 
she had found her number and turns 


to go.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (Steps down to bar 
her way.) It just so happens, Mary that 
I do mind. (He snatches the directory 
from her.) 


MARY: Give that back to me, Judge! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (Turns at end of 
piano.) No, Mary, I won’t give it back 
(FATHER CHRISTY puts his hands protec- 
tively on MARY’s shoulders.) For your 
sake—for your father’s sake—I’ve got 
to protect you against yourself. 


MARY: (Moves away from FATHER CHRIS- 
Ty.) Judge Moskowitz, an 
young man is being kept in a cell! 
Without bail! With no one to help him 
or tell him what to do! And why? Be- 
cause he danced in the park? Oh, no! 
Because I’ve said and done some things 
that you and you and you—(Moves to 


innocent 


below sofa, to include MRS. FANAGHY and 
FATHER CHRISTY) don’t understand! The 
way I feel about him for one of them! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Miss Auchincloss! 


MISS AUCHINCLOsS: Yes, Judge Mosko- 
witz? 

JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Telephone the cham- 
bers of my friend, Justice Berger of the 
Supreme Court. Have them get word to 
him that I want to see him on urgent 
and private business at (Glances at his 
watch)—at twelve-thirty. 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Bursts in from D.L.) 
Hold on Miss Auchincloss! (To mary.) 
You know what that means, Mary? 


MARY: It means nothing to me. 


MR. DOCKWILER: Oh, yes, it does! It means 
he’s getting the law after you! You're 
being railroaded into a booby-hatch. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: You're not helping 
matters my friend! 


maARY: Will you find me a lawyer, Mr. 
Dockwiler? A good fast lawyer. 


(MR. DOCKWILER starts toward arch, 
but is blocked by JUDGE MOSKOWITZ.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: No one is to leave 
this house till we find agreement. 


MRS. FANAGHY: Father, what’s to be 


done? 


FATHER CHRISTY: (Crosses down to above 
sofa.) I cannot say. I’ve been instructed 
by the Cathedral to express no opinion 
whatever. 


MRS. FANAGHY: If you'd exorcised the 
Foul Fiend yesterday when I asked 
you! 


MR. DOCKWILER: Can you exorcise the 
whole of Manhattan Island? (miss Au- 
CHINCLOSS exits out arch.) By the doc- 
tor’s program the whole human race is 
threatened! 


MARY: Nothing matters to me on this 
earth, or above or beneath it, but get- 
ting Mr. Scupper out of that jail! 


(JUDGE MOSKOWITZ crosses above sofa 


to phone.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: Ycu’re wicked and wilful! 
MR. DOCKWILER: I applaud her courage! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: I'll telephone from 
the library. 


FATHER CHRISTY: Mary, I have an un- 
clerical impulse to take you over my 
knee, and. . 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: You keep her here, 
Father. If necessary, I can send a patrol- 
man up from the street .. . 


(DR. BRIGHTLEE suddenly appears in the 
arch, wearing a bowler hat and carry- 
ing a tightly-rolled umbrella, several 
newspapers and a bunch of violets. 
He comes smartly to end of piano. 
MARY runs to meet him.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I realize I’m early for 
lunch, Mary, but I couldn’t risk missing 
the Judge and Father Christy. (He 
hands her the violets, then turns to 
piano where he deposits the bowler and 
the umbrella.) I’m happy to be able to 
report that we're doing as well in 
Europe as in New York. With the dif- 
ference in time we were too late for 
the London morning papers, but if 
you'd like to look over today’s “Eve- 
ning Standard.” (Distributes his news- 
papers.) Or the “Star”, or the “News”? 
The Paris evening papers are interest- 
ing too. Le Temps, Paris Soir. Now, 
then, what’s next on the agenda? 


MARY: Mr. Scupper. 
DR. BRIGHTLEE: Right! 


mary: And that’s all. The rest’s clear 
sailing. 


MRS. FANAGHY: There'll be no clear sail- 
ing for you and Mr. Scupper while 
iE eens 


DR, BRIGHTLEE: Do you mind letting me 
handle this problem? What’s more I'll 
do better alone, if you don’t mind leav- 
ing us. Really, Mrs. Fanaghy, you 
should be dressed before lunch! 


MRS. FANAGHY: (Advances on him a bit.) 
Don’t speak to me! I never understand 
what you mean anyway! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (Also advances.) And 
we certainly do mind leaving you alone 
with Mary! 





FATHER CHRISTY: (Closes in with them.) 


I should think that might be obvious 


DR. BRIGHTLEE 
you all in a trance 


I can, if you prefer, put 
But that’s what 
we're trying to get away from. Whereas, 
if you leave us, you can stand guard in 
the library, in the downstairs hall, out- 
side in front and in back on the roof 


(The three look at each other and 


think better of their defiance.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: I'll take the hall. I'll 
put Broderick out in the back 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: The police can watch 
the front windows. You'd better come 


into the library with me, Mr. Dockwiler 


MR. DOCKWILER: You don’t trust me! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: No! (Takes MR. DOCK- 
WILER firmly by the arm and they erit.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: (Grandly.) I will dress 
But not because he suggested it. (She 
exits out arch and off R. DR. BRIGHTLEE 
takes MARY by the hand and leads her 


to the sofa, seating her beside him.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Now, Mary, we can sit 
down together in that same vein of cozy 
intimacy that we struck so quickly 


yesterday while we consider the task 
of converting the naturally skeptical 


judge and the not un-naturally prej- 
udiced priest to our program for man’s 
re-awakening. 


MARY: But you'll never do that! You'll 
never get anywhere with them! 
They'll 

DR. BRIGHTLEE: Then Mr. Scupper won't 
dance in front of the bandstand tonight 
and they probably will lock you up in 
an asylum. (MARY is appalled.) Because 
the laws of this country give your “safe 
and practical” family circle every right 
to do what they threaten for your pro- 
tection. You see, dear Mary, no revolu- 
tion, however brave, no_ inspiration, 
however shining, has the chance of a 
snowball in hell unless the public’s pre- 
pared to accept it. And these three are 
carefully selected members of the pub- 
lic without whose support we’re helpless. 


MARY: You can’t mean “helpless’ 
DR. BRIGHTLEE: I do. 


MARY: Then we're not as strong as I 


thought! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Even the Universe is weak 
against man’s unwillingness to behave 


as he should in his own best interests. 


So you see, it’s conversion or nothing. 
MARY: I refuse to believe we can’t win! 


(Rises.) Shall we have a 


go and find out? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE 


MARY: (Holds out her hand.) General! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Takes it.) Captain! (He 
calls off in the hall.) Father Christy! 


Don’t be too long, Mrs. Fanaghy! Things 
are approaching a crisis! 


MARY: (Rises, crosses D. L., opens doors, 
calling off toward library.) All right, 
Judge, we’re ready for you! (She leaves 
doors open and steps to below sofa. pr 
BRIGHTLEE crosses down to C.) 


JUDGE MOSKOwITz: I happen to have an 


appointment at the Supreme Court 


Doctor 


(FATHER CHRISTY enters arch. MARY 
stops JUDGE and sits him at end of 
soja. MR. DOCKWILER enters immediate- 
ly after the supGE and crosses to sofa.) 

MARY: (Sits at R. of JUDGE on sofa.) But 

we're going to play a wonderful guess- 

ing game! It’s called: “What is the doc- 
tor—Satan, seer or racketeer?” 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: As for you, Father, you may find that your aims and mine 


aren't so very different. We may finish warm friends. 


FATHER CHRISTY: You must recognize certain obstacles in the way of friend- 
ship between a priest of God and the Prince of Darkness. 


(William Roerick, Hume Cronyn, Edwin Jerome) 
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(Crosses down to below 
piano.) That’s good! I like that 


DR. BRIGHTLEE 


MARY: You can’t say you won't play! 
Because you're still very far from clear 
about things! You must be or you 
wouldn’t be fussing about my sanity! 
(Rises, crosses to FATHER CHRISTY.) Or 
you, about my immortal soul! (She seats 
FATHER CHRISTY on sofa.) And the prize 
is a new outlook on life for you! (pr 
BRIGHTLEE moves to Big Chair.) If it 
comes out all right (She falters 
turning to DR. BRIGHTLEE.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Head up! Chin in! Knees 
together! 


MARY: It’s got to come out all mght! 
(She turns to the men on the sofa.) 
Now then! Does anybody guess “Seer”? 


(FATHER CHRISTY turns to the JUDGE 
JupcE looks at his watch. MARY turns 
to DR. BRIGHTLEE. DR. BRIGHTLEE turns to 
Big Chair and sits.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: “Then I returned and saw 
all the oppressions which are done 
under the sun, and beheld the tears of 
such as were oppressed and they had 
no comforter.” 


FATHER CHRISTY: The devil can quote 
Scripture 


DR. BRIGHTLEE 


MARY: I expected that guess. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: I’ve already made 
mine. Racketeer. (He starts to rise 
FATHER CHRISTY restrains him. JUDGE sits 
again.) 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Crosses above MARY to 
c.) I guess that God, like any other 
Creator, needs a salesman. That used 
to be the prophets. (Turning to MARY 
then continuing the cross on above Big 


Chair to window.) Now maybe it’s him 


MARY: (Crosses and sits on ottoman 
BRIGHTLEE.) That’s a very 
shrewd guess, Mr. Dockwiler! 


facing DR 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: As for you, Father, you 
may find that your aims and mine aren't 
so very different. We may finish warm 
friends 


FATHER CHRISTY: You must recognize 
certain obstacles in the way of friend- 
ship between a priest of God and the 
Prince of Darkness 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I’m glad there are none 
between Dockwiler and me. We're both 
music lovers. I wish you could have 
gone with me, Dockwiler, on my first 
attempt to awaken man to his function 
in the Universe. Beginner's luck, I sup- 


pose, but I succeeded, first crack. in 


Mary, you can't expect me to change the law. 


doesn't function amongst the statutes. 


producing the greatest of all scientists 
He discovered the process of cooking 
meat. He grew famous afterward in 
legend as Prometheus. And was sup- 
posed to have come to a bad end with 
a vulture devouring his vitals. Because, 
says the legend, he’d angered the gods 
by stealing fire from heaven. Thus— 
please note this, Father—thus getting 
the better of physical law. The legend 
of course, is just one of those things 
that priest-craft has always invented te 


keep man afraid of his curiosity 


FATHER CHRISTY: That’s an ingenious in- 


dictment—from the devil 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: And who cooked up the 
whole business of devils if you fellows 
didn’t? (MARY. with her back to or 
BRIGHTLEE, has begun silently to pray, 
her hands clasped and her head bowed.) 
Yes, Mary, what is it? (He looks around 
at her.) 


MARY: (Turns to him.) You don’t mind 
if I pray? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I dont want you to leave 
any stone unturned. (She resumes her 


Where was I? Oh, ves, devils! 


prayer 


Oh, the headaches I owe to that concept! 


But, I don’t bear grudges. I won’t be 


Inspiration 


MARY: But it does seem a pity to let the law and religion stop man's reawakening 
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too hard on the priests. Chieftains are 
just as much to blame for man’s trouble 
It’s a virtual impossibility to break man 
of bowing and scraping before them. 


MARY: Judge, I'll give you a hint on 
your guess. Say he’s whatever man be- 
lieves him to be 


(The JupDGE is unpersuaded.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I’ve been all things to all 
men through all times, It was I, Father, 
who encouraged your church in West- 
ern Europe and put everybody to work 
building cathedrals. And that was to 
lift man’s spirit above the gangster 
barons and kings he had on his neck 
And later it was I who dropped the hint 
that the world might be round and sent 
all the men off to explore a new con- 
tinent where presently, Judge, I helped 
to inspire certain self-evident truths 
(Moves toward sofa.) It’s man’s sud- 
den hungers and curiosities that redeem 
him! I stimulate those! He finds his own 
ways to make wine and print books and 
build new nations! And be cheered, 
Father, by this philosophical assurance 
that with the International Anthropo- 
centric Society the means always has 
to justify the end. That’s the reverse of 
what the systems teach 


FATHER CHRISTY: And why have you kept 
us waiting all these centuries for this 
revelation of your true character? 


(MR. DOCKWILER crosses to curve of 
piano. DR. BRIGHTLEE turns to FATHER 
CHRISTY eagerly.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Because every new pre- 
dicament man gets himself into de- 
mands a new remedy, Father! And what 
my directors have in mind this time is 
a worldwide revival of renovated re- 
ligion! (Moves quickly and sits on sofa 
between Priest and JUDGE.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: A religious revival in- 
itiated by him! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Along anthropocentric 
lines? Why not .. . You called me the 
Prince of Darkness. I accept that title! 
It’s darkest before the dawn! But our 
Chairman calls me his “Animating 
Force.” You remember that, Mary? 
(Turns to Jupce.) You can take that 
name as official. 


(FATHER CHRISTY rises. MRS. FANAGHY 
enters, stopping just below arch.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: You put up an adroit 
and plausible argument, Doctor, but... 


MARY: (Rises and crosses to him.) Come 
on with you, Father Christy! There’s no 
need to worry about my soul! 


(FATHER CHRISTY crosses U. L. Cc. and 
stands facing upstage.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: I’m blest if I know 
what I think of him now! 
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MR. DOCKWILER: He’s a pagan! I’m an 
artist! We’re naturally sympathetic! 


MRS. FANAGHY: (Moves straight down to 
end of piano.) I want to know one thing 
and one thing only! Is our Mary saved 
from financial ruin or not? 


(A portentous pause.) 
JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: True. Vaudeville! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: A little added gaiety 
where it does no harm. A symbol of the 
individual's aspiration. 


FATHER CHRISTY: No more than a symbol? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Of how many things, 
Father, can one say as much? A flag, 
a crown, a wedding ring, the holy cross. 


Jupce: But if your symbol costs this 


child her fortune? 


MARY: How much happiness has my 
fortune brought me? 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Happiness! Happiness 
comes and goes. Property's property! 
(Once more he starts to go.) 


MARY: Dr. Brightlee! He’s going! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Mary, you can’t expect 
me to change the law. Inspiration doesn’t 
function amongst the statutes. 

MARY: But it does seem a pity to let the 
law and religion stop man’s reawak- 
ening! 

DR. BRIGHTLEE: They've done it before. 


MARY: Not to Mr. Scupper and me! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: (Comes down a step.) 
Goodbye, Dr. Brightlee. You may not 
be here when I come back. I’ve enjoyed 
knowing you. You take defeat like a 
gentleman. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Without turning.) I was 
brought up in genteel surroundings. 


JUDGE MOSKOWITz: It shows. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Thank you. 


(Once again, the supGE turns to go. 
MRS. FANAGHY scurries to stop him.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: Don’t go, Judge! Don’t 
go and leave us defenseless! 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Father Christy’s here. 


MRS. FANAGHY: I'd feel safer with him 
outnumbered. The commitment can wait. 


FATHER CHRISTY: (Crosses up a few steps’ 
to the supce.) I think it might. Ii 
shouldn't go if I were in your place, 
Judge. Not until I'd at least telephoned 
the jail and made sure of the confeder- 
ate. 


(sJuDGE, after-a moment, takes note- 
book from pocket, finds a number.) 


MRS. FANAGHY: You can see, Judge, he’s 
still got Houdini tricks up his sleeve. 
Move Scupper to Sing-Sing! (JsupcE 
MOSKOWITZ crosses below FATHER*’CHRISTY 
to telephone.) Take every precaution! 


(JUDGE MOSKOWITZ dials a number.) 


JUDGE MOskKOwITz: Fifty-fourth Street? 
Judge Moskowitz speaking . . . Dough- 
erty, about a prisoner by the name of 
Scupper . Yes, I know the Doctor 
escaped, but you've still got Scupper 
Can you see him, Dougherty? . . . Well, 
keep your eye on him. I want to make 
very sure that nothing What's that? 
He’s what!?! 


(scupPER suddenly bounds into the 
room, through arch from tL.) 


scuprer: Lady! (Sensation. All turn to 
him. He crosses straight to MARY'S out- 
stretched hands. mary leads him to the 
sofa, where they sit. DR. BRIGHTLEE crosses 


to end of piano.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You see, gentlemen, that 
once we kick a man’s genius into action, 
there really is no stopping us. You do 


see that, don’t you? 


MARY: I’m sorry you had to spend the 


night in jail 
SCUPPER: It turned out okay 


MARY 


cell? 


Did they give you a nice cool 


scupPeR: They gave me the court-room! 


MARY: Did you sleep well in the court- 


room? 


scupPER: I didn’t sleep. I danced all 
night. For the cops 


MARY: Aren't you tired? 


scupPerR: From dancing? Lady! 


{The Family Trio turn and look at 
DR. BRIGHTLEE.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I quite agree with you! 
I shouldn’t be playing tricks in my 
business. But there you are! Compas- 
sion weakens the best of us! Don't be 
alarmed, Scupper. You’re among friends 


( Pause.) 


JUDGE MOSKOWITZ: Father, I’m inclined 


to drop the charges. (He goes out arch 
and off.) 


FATHER CHRISTY: When the Judge has 
done that I'll telephone my Archbishop 
I think he should meet you. As a prac- 
tical cleric, I pass this problem on to 
the higher-ups. (Stops at arch, turns.) 
Mrs. Fanaghy? 


MRS. FANAGHY: Now that I see them to- 
gether I feel more resigned. There’s a 
love song singing in every Irish heart. 
(She takes FATHER CHRISTY’s arm and 
goes out arch and off with him, singing 
blithely, “I know where I’m going, and 
I know who’s going with me.”) 


MARY: The Brooks Costume men are 
waiting downstairs for you. (She starts 
to lead scupPER, as if to go.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Can’t we let Dockwiler 
take care of Scupper’s costume? And 
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save valuable time, by deciding what 
he’s dancing tonight. 


MR. DOCKWILER: You don’t think you're 
taking advantage of my better nature? 
(To scuprer.) Let’s go. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: And that leaves us alone 
together again! 


MARY: (Goes to him.) I should thank 
you! I can’t thank you! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Don’t thank me! 


MARY: Only one thing worries me. Mr 
Dockwiler has been rather jostled about 
I'd like to know that he’s coming out 
all right 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Crosses to sofa.) Well 

(He sits on sofa and opens a small 
memorandom book.) Let’s see what we 
have here. Dockwiler (He finds it.) 
Dockwiler, J. (Then—) How old is he 


now? 
MARY: Thirty-two, I believe. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You don’t have to worry 
about him. At forty-three—that’s only 
eleven years—he’s written so many suc- 
cessful musical shows that he’s gener- 
ally known as the second Victor Herbert 


MARY: That does take a weight off my 
mind. (Moves in to end of sofa.) Have 


you more information of that kind in 


your book? 
DR. BRIGHTLEE: Oh, yes! 


MARY: There’s been so much doubt about 
Mr. Scupper’s fate that I don’t suppose 
there’s anything about him! 


(Notebook as before.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: This book is kept up 
from instant to instant, my dear. Let’s 
see—Scupper—Scupper— 


MARY: James Fenimore Scupper 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I have him. Ten years 
from this date he’s a great success in 
London. He’s commanded to dance at 
Buckingham Palace 


MARY: Oh, how wonderful! (She goes 
quickly and sits rR. of DR. BRIGHTLEE on 
sofa.) Is he married? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Turns a bit, facing her.) 
Yes. Both Dockwiler and Scupper are 
married 


MARY: (Not pleased.) Both of them! 
DR. BRIGHTLEE: Happily married, too 


MARY: Does either one marry anybody 
I know? (She starts to look into the 
book as he begins to look. He doesn’t 
let her see.) Doesn't Mr. Scupper marry 


me, Dr. Brightlee? Or does he marry 
someone else due to an unforseen cir- 
cumstance? 


(DR. BRIGHTLEE puts his memorandum 
book back in his pocket and becomes 
the embodiment of gravity.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: There is one unforeseen 


circumstance, my very dear Mary, 
which might as well be faced now as 


later 
MARY: (Very quiet.) Am I going to die? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Eventually 


MARY: No sooner? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You have no complaint 
on that score. You'll live to be a grand- 
mother with an ample supply of both 


children and grandchildren 
MARY: I shall like that! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: The question is: what 
kind of children and grandchildren do 
you have? 


MARY: Don’t I take what I get? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Moves closer to her.) 


That’s for you to say, Mary 


MARY: (Sits back from him.) You're 
too kind! 


SCUPPER: | didn't sleep. | danced all night. For the cops. 


{Robert Emmett, Jessica Tandy, Edwin Jerome, William Roerick) 
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DR. BRIGHTLEE: No. This is the unfore- 
seen circumstance. I promised you yes- 
terday that you'd become reasonably 
irresistible to men. I did not at the 
time anticipate finding you quite un- 
reasonably irresistible to myself. 


MARY: (Rises.) Now, Dr. Brightlee, I'd 
never be equal to that! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Don't be too sure. It’s 
something that hasn’t come up for a 
long, long time. Between mortal men 
and beings of my type, I mean. (Rises, 
looks intently at mary.) I'd almost for- 
gotten what it’s like. (He moves slowly 
to her.) 


maRY: (Backs away to below piano.) 
This is an unexpected side of you as 
a... (She laughs nervously.) I don't 
quite know what to call you. (Turns up 


to curve of piano.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Continues to cross to L. 
side of piano.) Call me devil or angel 
or god, as you please, Mary, your gen- 
tleness, your courage, your generosity, 
and your charm have roused the beast 
in the better side of me! 


MARY: I’m terribly flattered! But you 
must realize these aren't the days of 
Leda and Europa! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Am I wooing you in the 
form of bull or swan? 


MARY: (Moves down to below Big 
Chair.) I'm afraid to refuse! But I hes- 
itate to accept! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Are you justified, Mary, 
as one who loves her fellow man? 


MARY: (Backs away from him, but he 
moves in closer.) I don’t see how you 
can put this kind of thing on a humani- 
tarian basis! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Y.ou will see, if you pause 
to think of the blood lines of the race. 
Both Castor and Pollux and Helen of 
Troy were the result of a casual ac- 
quaintance with Zeus, who used to do 
most of our work in this department. 
You must know how genius flourished 
in ancient Athens. Do you think that 
would have been possible without in- 
filtrations of divinity? You have it in 
your power now to produce a family 
of sons which, with proper upbringing, 
can forever make the world safe for 
democracy. 


MARY: Even love of humanity has its 
limits, Doctor! In spite of this wonder- 
ful opportunity to improve the stock, 
I can’t help feeling that love’s uncertain 
enough under normal conditions! And 
your being what you are makes it too 
complicated! (She is against the Big 
Chair and suddenly sits in it, with both 
hands on arms of chair.) 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Do you realize, Mary, 
that it lies very easily within my power 
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to... (His gesture indicates hurling 
a thunderbolt.) 


MARY: Dr. Brightlee! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Quickly tactful.) I was 
about to say: to place you among the 
stars after you die! Where astronomers 
not yet born will discover you through 
telescopes not yet invented! 


MARY: I suppose such an offer once 
carried romantic weight! What was all 
that about the monotony of the universe 
if you celestials can change the whole 
landscape every time you fall in love? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: You forget yourself, Mary! 
MARY: This is a free country! 


DR. BRICHTLEE: Am I restricting your 
political freedom? 


MARY: Whatever you're doing should 
make you ashamed of yourself! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Immortals are superior to 
shame! 


MARY: But you know I'm in love with 
Mr. Scupper! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Are you so naive you 
don’t know that can be arranged? Or 
are you attempting to thwart me with 
mortal morals? 


MARY: I don’t know what I’m doing! I 
only know ... 


(scUPPER bounds into the room, re- 
splendent in his dancing costume.) 


SCUPPER: I put this on, lady! (DR. BRIGHT- 
LEE moves quickly up to the curve of 
the piano. scupPER dances to sofa.) 


MARY: I see you did! (A nervous glance 
toward DR. BRIGHTLEE, MR. DOCKWILER 
enters arch.) I'm glad it fits. It’s very 
becoming, too! Have you and Mr. Dock- 
wiler decided on what you're dancing 
tonight? 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Moves to end of sofa.) 
We decided we might take a crack at 
the Waltz from “Faust.” 


scupPER: I kind of took a liking to that 
last night. Remember? 


MARY: I remember, yes. 


scuPpPER: We'll rehearse if you have no 
objection. 


MARY: Indeed I have none, Mr. Scupper. 
If you stay right here in this room 
with—with Dr. Brightlee. 


scupPerR: And, lady— 
MARY: Yes, Mr. Scupper? 
scupPER: I love you. 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Moves a step toward 
her.) Mary, so do I. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I’ve already made my 
contribution to that subject. 


MARY: Thank you all very much. 


SCUPPER: (To MR. DOCKWILER.) I’m ready 
if you are. 


MR. DOCKWILER: (Moves to piano.) Now 
I know I'm a changed man. Why am I 
helping another man’s career? Gener- 
osity in professionals is morbid. (He sits 
at piano.) 


scupPer: Maybe I stink. I got by in back 
of the bandstand. I got by in the jail. 
Tonight comes the real thing. I'll tell 
you tomorrow if I’ve got a future or 
not 


(MR. DOCKWILER plays the Waltz from 
“Faust.” As MR. DOCKWILER plays softly, 
SCUPPER, swaying slightly, barely mov- 
ing his feet, begins the conception of 
his routine. Warily, Mary turns above 
the ottoman, to DR. BRIGHTLEE.) 


MARY: I suppose it would lie within 
your power to take supernatural advan- 
tage of my emotions. 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Oh, easily! 


MARY: I can’t believe your Chairman 
would approve of that. 


DR. BRICHTLEE: He’s been known to wink 
at it. See Genesis 6, Verses 1 to 4. 


MARY: You won't rush things will you! 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: I’ve got all eternity. I 
can wait. But can you? 


MARY: Isn't it a fact that a girl whose 
life has been lived without benefit of 
romance, and who suddenly finds her- 
self with two men and the Prince of 
Darkness at her feet, might very well 
take her own time about choosing? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: Do you think I don’t see 
through your game of choosing? 


MARY: And if you do, oh, Animating 
Force? 


DR. BRIGHTLEE: (Resigned.) So much for 
Dionysus and Dockwiler. 


(Triumphant, mary crosses from Big 
Chair, circling to piano.) 


MARY: Then we can get on with the in- 
spiration of man! Go ahead, Mr. Scup- 
per! Dance! (MR. DOCKWILER’s playing 
of the Waltz from “Faust” swells. Mary 
moves to piano, watching him. As scup- 
PER leaps over the sofa, DR. BRIGHTLEE 
vanishes u.r. Enchanted by the dancin, 
MARY turns to where DR. BRIGHTLEE was 
last seen.) Dr. Brightlee! (She sees he 
is gone,and runs quickly to the window, 
which is still closed.) Dr. Brightlee!! 


(The music reaches its greatest vol- 
ume. MARY turns toward scuPPER who 
by this time is dancing toward her 
with outstreched arms. MARY tenta- 
tively dances a few steps toward him, 
then in cay abandon dances to meet 


him. As their hands touch the curtain 
falls.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Modern Theatre Explored 


Form and Idea in Modern Theatre by John Gassner. 
(Dryden Press, 290 pp., $4.50) 


Again in his latest work John Gassner makes it 
clear that critical profundity can be achieved without 
fancy flights of erudition, a rare virtue in American 
theatrical criticism wherein the alternative to jour- 
nalese is frequently chilling academism. He can de- 
velop a point explicitly without loping after the 
obscure play by the little-known playwright. It con- 
tents him to make his case by appealing from authors 
it would be shocking not to know—O’Casey, Shaw, 
Ibsen, O’Neill, Chekhov—and to rely for authority 
upon familiar critical faces like Fergusson, Young, 
Bentley and Downer. And in Form and Idea in 
Modern Theatre Gassner is frankly making a case. 

It is a simple one, almost a self-evident one, but it 
is constructed with such legalistic precision and com- 
posed with such dramatic progression that it reads 
more like a detective story than a treatise. His logic 
proceeds like this: He assumes the theatre by its 
nature to be a duality. It is realistic in substance and 
theatrical in manner. But unrelieved realism with- 
out theatricality, or a theatricality uninformed by 
humane realism deny the theatre’s nature; both are 


unviabie and consequently transient. He concludes, 


as might be expected, that the future of the theatre’s 
form and style must lie in the judicious exploitation 
of its total nature, not in idiosyncratic separations. 
The author has structured his book as a simple 
chronology. He begins with the nineteenth-century 
romantic revolt toward freedom of form and traces 
the shifting theories of naturalism, symbolism, ex- 
pressionism and theatricality rampant until he lands 
us at the contemporary stylistic dilemma, with a 
theatre that “has not reached any noticeable equi- 
librium” and where an “almost continuous state of 
crisis” exists, His skill in sifting wheat from chaff 
is a great pleasure to watch. He is scrupulously fair, 
never arguing his own tastes, but allowing his posi- 
tion to materialize out of analyses of data. 
Moreover, he writes about the theatre with thor- 
oughgoing amiability. As critic and philosopher he 
does not lay aside the historian’s gift of being genu- 
inely considerate—even affectionate—without tem- 
porizing. When he is perturbed by the theatre’s 
ostentations and by its shoddy practices, he manages 
always to discover significant compensations. The 
theatre’s follies and antics hurt him more than they 
rile him; but when he scolds—and he frequently does 
—there is always a blossoming positiveness in what 
he has to say, not so as to take the curse off, but with 
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careful analytical reasonableness to lay encourage- 
ment on. 

Gassner deplores “the idea that theatre is the show 
place of every conceivable display of ingenuity.” 
For him the monotonous naturalists of the Zola tra- 
dition — however superficially sensational — are as 
much out of the theatre as the Maeterlinckean sym- 
bolists, those “merchandisers of fantasy, mysticism 
and saccharine”; for he recognizes that “symbolism 
was essentially an ingoing style, whereas drama is 
essentially an outgoing art.” Naturalism was simply 
a fad. Nor does he show much sympathy for the ex- 
cessive theatricality of expressionism and surrealism 
while still approving their usefulness in the cause of 
a realist-theatrical theatre. “They may supplement 
realism,” he maintains, “but cannot take its place.” 
Content without form and form without content— 
“routinized realism” and “footless theatricalism”— 
are the twin evils Gassner observes in the modern 
theatre. 

His “realism” is one that “has the essential char- 
acter of modern classicism. Its world is one of 
objectivity, reason, order and responsibility—the re- 
sponsibility of the individual to his fellow man and 
the responsibility of the artist to his society.” His 
“theatricality” may seem in some passages merely 
another way of naming the careful selectivity, the 
heightened rhythms and the formal underlying struc- 
tures that distinguish Ibsen, Chekhov and Shaw from 
the dowdy naturalists; but there is no doubt it means 
as well the freedom for expressive form that have 
made A Streetcar Named Desire, Death of a Sales- 
man and even The Cocktail Party such important 
plays in Gassner’s mind. 

“Why .. .,” he asks, “is our theatre not consist- 
ently following the dual course of enriching realism 
with imagination and enriching theatricalism with 
realism in such degree that the clamor for ‘new 
forms’ will at last end after sixty or seventy years?” 
It is undeniably a good question and one the creative 
artist who reads Form and Idea in Modern Theatre 
will not find easy to ignore, although the answer the 
author hopes for—and he knows this very well—will 
be found only by those special talents who are as 
loath to follow directions as they are contemptuous 
of fads and conventions. 

Occasionally, as you read, you sense that Gassner 
is speaking at once to an undergraduate audience, the 
public and to the knowledgeable theatre practitioner 
and scholar (the book developed from lectures given 
at Alabama College in 1953); and although his grip 
is always firm, the abundance of historical detail may 
seem unnecessary to the knowledgeable, while the 
theorizing might be thought a bit stiff by the under- 
graduate. Still, it is a minor blemish. Gassner has 
evolved a point of view for theatre criticism that to 
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my mind deserves closes attention. 

—Edwin Burr Pettet 
(Dr. Pettet is chairman of the Department of Dra- 
matic Arts at Amherst College.) 


Drama in Asia Surveyed 


Theatre in the East, A Survey of Asian Dance and 
Drama by Faubion Bowers. (Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 360 pp., $7.50) 


It is doubtful that many readers of Faubion Bow- 
ers’ latest book, Theatre in the East, will ever see 
the engaging dance performance given for him in the 
green Philippine hill station of Dansalan, the trance 
dances of Bali, the Ceylon devil dances, or other 
performances described within these pages. Yet, if 
we cannot see these for ourselves, we are fortunate 
that Bowers has made this exploratory tour and 
described it for us with his characteristic vividness 
and clarity. This volume with the author’s previous 
Japanese Theatre and Dance in India bulk large in 
the meager literature available in English on the 
theatre arts of Asia. 

He defines Asia as “that area which starts with 
India and extends eastward as far as Indonesia and 
the Philippine Islands, and northward through China 
and Japan as far as Siberia.” He finds Asian theatre 
characterized by three elements: drama, music and 
dance. Sometimes one or the other is emphasized 
almost to the exclusion of the third. This in his view 
contrasts with Western theatre in which drama gen- 
erally has become sharply divided from music and 
dance. Theatre in the East enjoys a popularity and 
variety which afford almost invariable surprise to 
the casual Western visitor. 

In the chapters on Burma, Cambodia, Java, Bali 
and other areas, the author pays careful attention to 
the unifying forces in the theatre arts among the 
Asian peoples. Yet, at the same time, one of the 
book’s strongest points is its success in establishing 
a sense of distinction between the arts in the different 
cultural centers. 

Especially striking to this reviewer were descrip- 
tions of the so-called fighting dances of Indonesia, a 
kind of physical training of which one aspect is un- 
doubtedly a true dance form. It is described as a 
“dance fight”; according to the author one of the 
most civilized forms of human combat. Two oppo- 
nents face each other barehanded or with a variety of 
weapons and go through a series of rhythmic gestures 
to demonstrate “perfect physical co-ordination and 
mental adjustment, improvised and spontaneous be- 
tween one mind and body and that of the other.” 

Mr. Bowers happily is neither pedant nor mis- 
sionary. He does not, as do some self-styled Asian 
specialists, sell out Western culture and rave of the 
exquisite sensitivities of the East. His writing, de- 
spite very occasional touristic passages resembling 
the more ardent sections of Baedeker, indicates a 
genuine understanding of his own culture and of the 
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Western theatre devotee’s possible barriers in follow- 
ing ofttimes the obscure intricacies of Asian theatre. 

The author succeeds in painting a convincing 
image of the performer, his movements, musical 
instruments used, method of acquiring technique, 
and other concrete and persuasive details. In most 
of the countries surveyed, Bowers describes, along 
with the more traditional theatre forms, the emer- 
gence of a “modern” theatre developing along lines 
of Western drama. 

The many photographs greatly aid the reader’s 
visualization and, of course, reveal more about cos- 
tuming than verbal description can afford. 

This is not a book for the cultist of Eastern arts or 
the searcher for recondite bits of odd information. 
It is a major contribution for the serious student, and 
fine reading for all. —Irene Pines 
(Irene Pines spent six years in the Far East and 
directed the modern-dance group at the Tokyo 
American Culture Center.) 


Dance in America Evaluated 


The Dance in America by Walter Terry. (Harper 
& Brothers, 248 pp., $4) 


To spread out the variegated landscape of Amer- 
ican dance, past and present, within the confines of 
some 240 pages, is no mean feat. The dance critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune has managed it in a 
swift-running book which is factually reliable, so 
far as I have been able to check, and a pleasure to 
read. As those know who have followed his review 
column, Terry likes dance with an ardor that is 
honest and complete. His delight is unwavering and 
his enthusiasm incapable of fatigue. The capacity to 
be vivid about the dance images which flow from his 
memory onto the page never flags. 

His book, then, is not only a brisk account of 
American dance but a warm tribute to its diversity 
and growing contemporary wealth. Some thirty 
pages suffice to indicate the human roots of dance 
and its universal appeals, to brush in the outlines of 
pre-American dance history, and to sketch the colo- 
nial period and the lively if largely untutored 1800's. 
The reader is then plunged into the modern-dance 
“rebellion,” with devout and telling chapters on 
Isadora Duncan and Loie Fuller, Ruth St. Denis. 
Ted Shawn, Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey and 
Weidman-Holm-Tamiris. From the lips of all except 
the first pair, the author brings fresh words, specially 
gathered for the book, which help to sum up and 
further illumine the impulses, aims and inspirations 
of the movement. 

After a provocative discussion of “the fruits of 
modern dance,” its “second-generation” artists and 
present status, the author turns to contemporary bal- 
let, using two compactly organized and fact-filled 
chapters to recount the rise of American ballet and 
ballet companies to their present height. In additional 
chapters he surveys the (continued on page 93) 
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Kaspar Monahan of the Pittsburgh Press. 


(Reversing the usual reportorial procedure, “Kap” 
Monahan, drama critic of the Pittsburgh Press, has 
contributed a few lines about himself.) 
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PITTSBURGH PRESS 


The shrine of my nativity was Louisville, where 
I was born the son of Irish immigrants too many 
years ago for comfort. As a native Kentuckian, my 
major claim to distinction is that I escaped from the 
Blue Grass without being named a Kentucky colonel, 
the family settling in the high Rockies of Colorado 
where I learned to read, to weave baskets, and other 
skills of the Indians. 

After a stretch at the University of Colorado— 
where, for some reason I still can’t figure, I was 
art editor of an allegedly comic magazine called 
The Dodo (an extinct bird, and so is the magazine 
now)—I entered the newspaper business in Lead- 
ville, an old mining-camp town two miles above sea 
level. This rarefied atmosphere producing nothing of 
a literary upsurgence, I moved on to Pueblo and 
its Chieftain, where once the immortal Damon Run- 
yon toiled. This was the high mark of a desultory 
career, for it was there through no fault of my own 
that I became a drama critic. 

I was the police reporter. The police station was 
across the street from the City Auditorium where 
traveling shows infrequently paused for one-nighters. 
On such occasions the police reporter automatically 
became drama critic because all he had to do was to 
walk across the street. I could walk. One night there 
arrived a show called Abie’s Irish Rose (one of the 
dozen or more troupes then on tour in the Anne 
Nichols piece), and I walked across the street with 
two oversized Irish detectives. They helped me cover 
the show, which they hailed as a drama of great 
tolerance and profundity, and they hinted that I'd 
better say so in the paper. This I did, but in listing 
the players I got them mixed up with the victims of 
several stick-ups which the detectives and I covered 
hurriedly during the intermissions. No harm, for 
the readers deemed this an ingenious innovation in 
evaluating drama, and the victims of the footpads 
were pleased over the good notices. 

From then on the Monahan story offers little of 
interest. After Pueblo, away to Denver and jobs on 
all four of its dailies (two now defunct), and then on 
to Pittsburgh, which still is tolerating Monahan after 
a quarter century of his rambling essays. 

The best drama I ever covered here was the great 
St. Patrick’s Day flood of 1936, during the height of 
which I led the retreat of the editorial department 
from the Press, surrounded by surging water. Since 
then I rarely touch the stuff, and then only as a 
chaser. 
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John Gays The Beggar’s Opera was presented in 

a new musical version by the Sacramento Civic 
Repertory Theatre. The setting by Dunbar Beck 
combined period houses at either side of the stage with 
projection on a central screen. 


Industry and Theatre 


The value of a creative dramatic club for employees is 
recognized by many major organizations throughout industry 
in this country. Speaking to the National Industrial Recre- 
ation Association recently, Franklin C. Carter, cofounder of 
the SHELL PLAYHOUSE, employee group of Shell Oil 
Company in New York, pointed out some of the reasons for 
the popularity and success of such dramatic groups as a part 
of the recreation program, particularly in companies with 
employees numbering over five hundred. Through partici- 
pation in dramatic productions, he said, “men and women 
learn to face an audience; they learn poise, gain self- 
confidence. One certain means of helping the shy ones 
acquire assurance is their participating with fellow employees, 
whom they know, and working with them while facing audi- 
ences.” The youthful mail boy, who later may hold an exec- 
utive position, will find the dramatic club of “immense value,” 
for an executive “should be able to stand before a group of 
other men and women and address them with confidence and 
conviction.” For a young girl beginning a business career, 
dramatic practice improves both posture and poise. Creative 
ability expressed in club activities and viewed by his mana- 
gers may assist an employee in promotion to a better job in 
the fields of public relations, advertising art or copy, Carter 
stated. 

The Shell Playhouse, celebrating its tenth anniversary 
season, offers occasional full-length productions in a leased 
theatre, and one-act plays or scenes for members in a work- 
shop theatre in its club quarters. Two of its recent original 
revues were Inside Ace High, set in present-day Nevada, 
and Hearts Afloat, concerning a Caribbean voyage. Earlier 
productions included All My Sons and Girl Crazy. The dues 
are $3 a season, and at the annual meeting the general mem- 
bership usually determines the types of productions. A con- 
test is held to obtain material for the original revues, and all 
members receive written notice of tryouts. Tape recordings, 
made of all tryouts, have proved of great benefit to the 
casting committee. To compete with Broadway shows and 
motion pictures, admission prices are deliberately kept low. 
Speech-study classes and appearances by guest speakers from 
the theatrical profession are additional aspects of the Play- 
house program. Among the members who have gone on to 
careers on the professional stage is Barbara Cook, who gained 
a featured role in the musical Candide. 
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Theatre, U.S.A. 


by Alice Griffin 


The ESSO PLAYERS of Standard Oil Company’s New 
York offices offer yearly musical revues. The 150 members 
of the Players form the theatre group of the Jersey Standard 
Club, composed of some 3,500 employees. One of the club’s 
activities is promoting theatregoing in New York, through 
arranging for group rates or Theatre Guild subscriptions. 
Clifford Smith, director of the Players, reports that each year 
about twenty-five club members who have never been to the 
theatre before take advantage of the offer and develop into 
supporters of the professional theatre. One of the Players’ 
chief values for its members, the director feels, is the oppor- 
tunity afforded them to express themselves in ways not 
normally offered during business hours. Theatre activity in 
particular helps young people to develop their own person- 
alities, to overcome shyness, attain poise and meet other 
employees, he adds. For many, the dramatic training has 
helped in attaining better positions. The Players’ most recent 
production, involving more than a hundred employees, was 
a musical revue, Golden Essorama; it was staged by Smith, 
and the dances, scenery and many of the costumes were 
created by club members. 

The PLAYERS CLUB of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in New York was organized in 1938 to promote 
interest in theatrical activities among the employees. Two 
productions are offered each year, a straight play and a 
musical. In addition, monthly programs include readings or 
scenes offered with a minimum of scenery and costuming. 
Also presented are guest speakers from the professional the- 
atre. The self-sustaining club derives its income from dues 
and ticket sales. All the production work is handled by club 
members. Past offerings have included Night Must Fall, Girl 
Crazy and Sabrina Fair. George B. Perry is president. 


Community Theatre and Industry 


For inclusion in a new booklet on the SACRAMENTO 
CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE, Carl K. Lawrence, president 
of the Greater Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, made the 
following statement on industry’s recognition of the need for 
theatre: “In a community, entertainment and educational 
facilities have always been important in the final analysis 
of a location by a prospective industry. 

“During the past five years 317 firms have invested nearly 
$62,000,000 in Sacramento, and have hired nearly 5,500 people. 
The Chamber of Commerce was of service to most of these 
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firms, and one of their chief concerns was whether or not 
the community could provide well-rounded entertainment 
and educational opportunities for their employees. 

“We also have found that booklets’ published by the 
Chamber, which feature the entertainment and educational 
side, are in great demand by established industries for use 
in attracting new employees. . . . These brochures are used 
by the hiring teams which travel throughout the country 
seeking new and skilled employees. 

“We are convinced that such things as the activities and 
facilities of the Sacramento Civic Repertory Theatre play an 


buildings, located in the heart of the industrial city’s resi- 
dential area. 

A loft behind a judo academy, a Ford warehouse converted 
to a church, and one of the oldest theatres in San Francisco, 
the Marines’ Memorial, have served as stages for the 
ACTOR’S WORKSHOP in that city. Founded in 1952 by 
San Francisco State College professors Jules Irving and 
Herbert Blau, the workshop has offered such classics as 
Oedipus Rex, The Miser and Miss Julie, the latter with 
Viveca Lindfors in the title role. Although the organization 
does not endorse the star system, it invites well-known 


Hall of Mirrors, a drama about Woodrow Wilson, had its premiére at the Barter Theatre of Virginia. This play by Pat Hale 
won first place in a national playwriting contest sponsored by the Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commission 


important role in our industrial promotion program.” 

The booklet itself, issued by the theatre as a report to its 
audience, is a handy and impressive publication, setting forth 
the accomplishments, activities and aims of the Sacramento 
community theatre. Copies are available on request to the 
theatre 


Housing The Community Theatre 


Among the unusual and picturesque homes of community 
theatres around the country is the building of the STAGE- 
CRAFTERS in Philadelphia. The main structure, housing 
workshop and office activities, was built in 1753, while the 
stage of the auditorium was once an old blacksmith’s shop. 
The lobby building dates back to the Revolution. Organized 
in 1929, the group offers six plays a season to some eleven 
hundred members. Next month’s production is Anastasia 
Among the modern equipment in the eighteenth-century 
building is a new intercommunication system, with six tele- 
phone jacks operating from a battery. 

A converted carriage house serves as a theatre for the 
PLAYERS GUILD OF CANTON, Ohio, which launched its 
twenty-fifth season as a self-sustaining organization with 
Bus Stop, staged by the group’s new director, Jack L. Hat- 
field. The 250-seat house, which was extensively remodeled 
in 1951, now has a modern heating and air-conditioning 
system. The building adjoins the Canton Art Institute, which 
occupies a stone mansion donated by heirs of an early 
settler. Several acres of wooded hillside surround the two 
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members of the theatre to work with its company once a 
year. This season the workshop is offering O’Casey’s The 
Plough and the Stars and Odets’ The Flowering Peach 
Premiéres of new plays also are on the agenda, and several 
of the offerings are being designed for touring productions. 

The PEABODY PLAYERS of Boston present their plays 
in a little theatre located in the Elizabeth Peabody Settle- 
ment House, the only such house in that area with a theatre 
A recent production was Blithe Spirit, and experimental 
works also are performed. Among those formerly connected 
with the Peabody Players, and who have gone on to careers 
in the legitimate theatre, are Ruth Roman, who appeared in 
the Peabody production of Milestones in 1941; Vaughn Taylor 
and Richard Aldrich (whose Players’ production was cen- 
sored by ex-Mayor Curley) 


New Homes for Community Theatres 


Celebrating its tenth anniversary, the LITTLE THEATRE 
OF HOLLYWOOD, Florida, has increased its membership 
from an original fifteen to over five hundred, and has made 
a substantial start on its new theatre building, funds for 
which are derived from income rather than through special 
appeals. Plans call for completion of the auditorium within 
a year and a half. Kenneth J. Spry is production manager, 
and the current offering is Night Must Fall. 

Washington, D. C.’s ARENA STAGE opened the current 
season in a new location, one of the buildings of a historic 
old brewery in Georgetown. More than a year ago Arena 
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closed the doors of its first home in order to find a new one 
with a larger seating capacity and a better physical plant. 
The present location seats five hundred; it provides a spa- 
cious lounge, a larger acting area and unlimited free parking. 
The four-sided arena has been retained, but conversion to 
three-sided staging has been made possible. One of the four 
banks of seats can be dismantled to provide for horseshoe 
staging. The opening production by the resident professional 
company was Arthur Miller’s A View from the Bridge, di- 
rected by Alan Schneider, who worked with Arena Stage 
before he went to Broadway. Members of the Washington 


as well. Steve Hamlin directed. 

The PORTLAND (Oregon) JUNIOR CIVIC THEATRE, in 
its thirteenth consecutive season of presenting plays for 
young people, is expanding its program for community ser- 
vice. Under the direction of Marian Johnson, the junior 
theatre has added an arena presentation to its schedule of 
nine major productions, and has introduced a city-wide 
contest, based on scenic and costume designs, which is open 
to high school art and drama students. For children from 
outlying towns and suburbs, the theatre co-operates with 
school districts in reserving blocks of seats at a reduced rate. 


Bad Seed, the drama derived by Maxwell Anderson from the novel by William March, was presented recently by the Shreve- 
port Little Theatre. John Wray Young directed this production, for which Margaret Mary Young was the designer. 


community, who have given enthusiastic support to Arena 
since its inception, were instrumental in getting the new 
home under way 


Community Theatre: Junior Division 


The MUSKEGON (Michigan) CIVIC THEATRE Junior 
Theatre offered as its first play of the season Children, 1777, 
a spy story by Richard McKelvey, directed by Louise Dur- 
ham. The Junior Civic Theatre includes three departments: 
primary (second- and third-grade pupils), children’s (grades 
four through six) and junior (grades seven through nine). 
All three departments are combining their efforts in a variety 
production this month 

PIT & BALCONY, community theatre of Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, is planning to present its second Summer Teen-Age 
Theatre in the coming months. Last year’s inaugural ex- 
periment proved a great success, with teen-agers building 
their own sets, working on properties, and handling pro- 
motion and management. Two six-week sessions were held, 
offering, for a nominal fee, training in basic stage technique, 
which leads to the staging of a full-length play. Three plays 
were presented: Pink Magic, The Fighting Littles and I 
Remember Mama. 

A summer-theatre teen-age group in New York State is 
CANANDAIGUA PRODUCTIONS, composed of college and 
high school students. Its production of Finian’s Rainbow 
raised $1,200 for the Granger Homestead Society, and a 
second production, A Connecticut Yankee, aided the Y.M.C.A 
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Students obtain tickets at their own schools and are brought 
to the theatre on week ends in their own school buses. The 
Junior Civic Theatre is the producing unit of the Civic 
Theatre School. Adult members of the theatre staff direct, 
design and costume the plays. More than 150 young people 
are enrolled 

The DES MOINES COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE now has 
a full-time staff director for its Children’s Workshop—Anna 
Sue McClintock. Classes for children from the second-grade 
level through high school provide instruction in creative 
dance, stagecraft, acting and dramatic technique, and speech 
correction. Last season over one hundred youngsters par- 
ticipated in the productions of two plays, which were seen 
by an audience of thirty-six hundred 


Birmingham Arts Festival 


The American premiére of the British musical Love fron 
Judy is being presented by the TOWN AND GOWN CIVIC 
THEATRE of Birmingham, Alabama, as its contribution to 
the city’s fifth annual Festival of Arts, which opened January 
25 and continues through February 16. Hugh Martin, a native 
of Birmingham who wrote the music for this adaptation of 
Daddy Long-Legs, came back to direct the work with Ellen 
Martin. The CHURCH OF THE ADVENT is presenting Mur- 
der in the Cathedral for the festival, and the UNIVERSITY 
OF ALABAMA is offering a Shakespearean play, directed by 
Hudson Strode. One entire day of the festival will be devoted 
to the young people of the town,(continued on page 94) 
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{ 
Charlotte Harmon (center) greets some of the local gentry 
in the lobby of the Clinton Playhouse on opening night. 





Broadway in a Barn 


by Charlotte Harmon and Rosemary Taylor 


[The following is an excerpt from Broadway in a 
Barn by Charlotte Harmon and Rosemary Taylor, 
which is being published this month by the Thomas 


Y. Crowell Company. Copyright © 1957 by Char- 
lotte Harmon. Mrs. Harmon, who wrote of summer- 
theatre apprentices in the August, 1955 issue of 


THEATRE ARTS, here recounts how the residents 


of Clinton, Connecticut, co-operate in the summer 
productions which she and her husband, Lewis Har- 
mon, stage there. ] 


Not everyone in Clinton is stage-struck, but many 
of its citizens take a lively interest in the theatre. 
Perhaps one reason is because the auditorium is in 
the Town Hall and of course they are very proud of 
their beautiful building and interested in all the 
activities carried on there. 

Then, too, Clinton has several groups who put on 
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shows in the winter. They all use the auditorium 
and charge admission because they are always rais- 
ing money for the Firemen’s Fund or the American 
Legion or some other charity. Madison, the next 
town to Clinton, has an excellent dramatic group 
that functions year round. Its guiding light is Alice 
Cheney, who was one of the founders of the famous 
Jitney Players. 

Andé Smith, of the Madison Players, was one of 
the schoolteachers in Picnic for us and was she good! 
She says she wants to act for us again even if it does 
mean a week of rehearsing and a week on the boards. 
This is very generous of Andé—we didn’t pay her 
any salary—because at that time she had a summer 
business almost as frantic as ours. She ran a motel. 

Some of the local people who have played for us 
in small roles are Art Hibson, member of the Finance 
Board, Howard Roberts, director of Civilian Defense, 
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Stillman Swan, the local mortician, Terry Terhune, 
retired, and John Kidney, attorney for the town of 
Clinton. And John Glump commuted from Essex to 
act with our group. Mr. Swan, besides acting, also 
taught the boys who played the undertakers in 
Remains to Be Seen the proper mortician demeanor, 
and he was kind enough to let them borrow his 
striped trousers and gray suede gloves. 

Another prominent citizen who has helped us out 
on occasion is the Reverend Elmore B. Roberts, Jr., 
the minister of Clinton’s beautiful little Congrega- 
tional Church. 

When we were putting on The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial, we had to round up seven men to 
serve as officers of the tribunal. I asked Mr. Roberts 
if he would be one of them. “There aren’t any lines,” 
I told him. “You just sit there and listen to the evi- 
dence. You won’t even have to open your mouth.” 

“That’s too bad,” he said. “I like to open my 
mouth.” 

“You mean that? Would you really like to play 
some parts for us?” 

“Why not? I’m used to public speaking. I acted 
in lots of plays at college. And don’t forget I played 
in the Passion play—held in your theatre every 
Easter.” 

How could I have forgotten? Lewis and I had 
made a special trip to Clinton on Palm Sunday for 
the Passion play and it was a wonderful experience. 
Mr. Roberts was superb in portraying Jesus, and 
many other Clinton friends were excellent in lesser 
parts too. Lewis and I were delighted to lend our 
electrical equipment to light the production and such 
drapes and flats as were needed. 

When, a few weeks after The Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial, we put on The Rainmaker, the part of the 
sheriff was open and I asked Mr. Roberts if he would 
play it. (The Rainmaker, starring Farley Granger, 
was a package show, complete except for one part.) 
The Rev (as we call him) consulted his calendar and 
said he would be glad to do the part if the sheriff 
wasn’t the villain. The year before he had been 
slated for the evildoer in an old melodrama put on 
by a local group. But when his parishioners learned 
that the role called for their minister to be hissed off 
the stage, they disapproved. So obligingly the com- 
pany had switched him to the part of the hero. 

We assured the Rev now that the sheriff in The 
Rainmaker was a nice guy, on the side of law and 
order. When the professional company arrived, I 
think they were a little anxious about having an 
amateur playing with them. I was a bit worried my- 
self. But after one rehearsal Mr. Roberts was con- 
sidered a pro by each and every person in that 
company. Even I was surprised at how easily he 
changed his marked New England accent to a West- 
ern drawl, and how jauntily he wore his Stetson and 
clumped about in his cowboy boots. It was Farley 
Granger who gave Mr. Roberts the title of the Rev, 
and the name has stuck. He and the actors got along 
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beautifully. They tried to persuade him to tour with 
them for the next six weeks. I think he was tempted, 
too, but, of course, he didn’t forsake his flock. 

Incidentally, during the playing week of The Rain- 
maker, both matinées started late. On Wednesday 
we held the curtain because the Rev had to officiate 
at a funeral and on Saturday we were delayed by 
a happier occasion—the Rev was conducting a mar- 
riage ceremony. 

Sometimes even hard-boiled newspaper people are 
stage-struck. This doesn’t necessarily mean they 
want to act. Take Frank Corkin, for instance, a hand- 
some bachelor and the drama critic for the Meriden 
Record. Frank has no yearning to act himself but 
for the past few seasons he has come to Clinton every 
Saturday night, changed into an old pair of slacks 
and an undershirt, and gone to work helping the 
crew take down the old sets and put up the new ones. 
I have come back to the playhouse at two-thirty in 
the morning after a party, and there was Frank 
working away just as if he were part of the company. 
Apparently he likes this backbreaking labor! 

I’d like to tell you about a Clinton youngster, Louis 
Pontillo. He’s terribly stage-struck and we are re- 
sponsible. When we were doing The Man with John 
Barrymore, Jr., we needed a lad in his teens to play 
the delivery boy. We chose one of our apprentices. 
The boy did the part well, and we were happy and 
he was happy.That is, until Mr. Barrymore, Jr., came 
along. According to the star, our apprentice was too 
old and too big. He wanted the smallest boy we 
could find. Mr. Barrymore is not too tall himself and 
maybe his ego feels better when he plays with short 
people. Anyway, we followed our usual practice of 
trying to keep the star happy, and dug up Louis Pon- 
tillo. We didn’t know if he could act, but at least his 
size suited Barrymore. 

Louis was not too eager to play the part, but he 
gave a fair reading and we hoped for the best. Along 
about the second rehearsal Louis decided that he 
enjoyed acting and he even began handing out sug- 
gestions to Barrymore himself. Ever since that play 
Louis has haunted us for other parts. Alas, we’ve 
had only one for him since. 

We gave Louis’ parents two passes, and would you 
believe it, The Man was the first legitimate drama 
that either of them had ever seen. This is the more 
remarkable because they are cultivated, educated 
people. Mr. Pontillo is a teacher at the high school 
in Clinton and is getting his M.A. in education at 
Teachers College, Columbia. 

Now the Pontillos love the theatre. If only we 
could educate more people to enjoy the living stage, 
make them realize the thrill of seeing and hearing 
live people depict a drama before their eyes. Yes, TV 
is fun. Lewis and I like it, too. Or some of it. But 
you can’t compare it with a stage play. And may 
I remind you that the living theatre doesn’t interrupt 
the drama to urge you to buy beer, chewing gum, or 
the latest antiperspirant for your feet! 
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by Travis Banton 


I designed the fashions for Rosalind Russell in Auntie Mame with a tongue-in-cheek exaggera- 
tion, because fashions amuse Auntie Mame. The play covers a period of about twenty years from 
the late twenties on, but I didn’t caricature the fashions of the times because Auntie Mame is no 
caricature. She’s an eccentric, and like all true eccentrics she has a contempt for the banal. She’s 
had virtually everything—money, fame and men—and she’s always ready for something new. 

Working with Rosalind Russell was especially gratifying. I’ve created fashions for Rosalind 
since 1942 and I have found her one of the most intelligent women I’ve ever known. She has a sure 
instinctive approach to fashion. Like Auntie Mame, she knows what she wants and what’s right 
for her to wear. 

It should surprise no one that Rosalind is playing Auntie Mame. The two are so much alike 
that Roz,told me in rehearsals that she was plain scared. “Everybody thinks I’m so right for the part 
they'll expect miracles that can’t possibly happen.” She needn’t have worried. She gives a perform- 
ance every time that is a miracle. 

Designing for the theatre again was an exciting experience. Here is where I started my career 
back in the days when I created costumes for the Ziegfeld Follies and other musicals before I went 
to Hollywood. I love the theatre for itself and for its influence on the fashion world, which is tre- 
mendous. But you can’t predict that influence. It happens by accident—(continued on page 86) 





(left) Travis Banton, designer of 

Rosalind Russell’s fashions in Auntie Mame 
which invariably cause admiring gasps 
from feminine members in the audience, 
and which have exerted the biggest 
influence on women’s fashions since 


My Fair Lady 


1 & 2) Mr. Banton’s sketches for 
Auntie Mame fashions that have brought 
back the “feminine” look of the 
thirties via a “spectator” sports outfit 
and a full-blown garden party dress 
»f organdy complete with leghorn hat 
trailing with ribbons. 


(3 & 4) Irrepr:ssible Rosalind (Auntie 
Mame) Russell in two costume 
changes that have been translated by 
designer Banton into women’s 
theatregoing fashions as (1) Oriental 


evening coat and (2) spring suit dripping 


with Norwegian blue-fox fur 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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Sunday at Grand Central: The Happy Hunting 
. company arrives from Boston via a Pullman 
and two coaches. These ensemble members 
are (front to rear) Jane Johnston, Wendy 
Nickerson, Deedy Irwin, John Craig. 
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Deedy Irwin and Betty McGuire, two of the 
company’s singers, stroll gaily through the alley- 
way of the Majestic Theatre on their way to the 
preview performance, The official first night was 
December 6. 


Gordon Polk, who plays the juvenile male lead— 
a youthful attorney—and his wife (who is not in 
the show) arrive at the stage door on opening 
night. The half-hour call came promptly at 
seven-thirty. 
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Much of the excitement, plus the hysteria, 
in connection with the production of a big 
Broadway musical play comes prior to the 
New York opening. There are always the 
headaches and heartaches and uncertainties of 
the tryout. There is always the chattering 
arrival of the eager (and possibly confident) 
troupe at the Grand Central or Pennsylvania 
station, followed by the company’s surge down 
the alley to the stage door of the playhouse 
which is to become the home of its actors, ac- 
tresses, singers and dancers for months—pos- 
sibly for years. 

The amount of attention devoted to the 
tryout of an important musical show is tre- 
mendous. If it’s good, the word gets around. 
If it isn’t, Broadway is told about it. Anyway, 
if it is offering an important star, a lively de- 
mand for seats begins the instant they are 
placed on sale. In the case of Happy Hunting, 
which has brought Ethel Merman back from 
the comparative serenity of the Rockies, and 
which is now jamming the Majestic, the ad- 
vance sale reached the extraordinary total of 
$1,600,000 before the curtain ever rose on 
Act I. This new one is good for two years if 
Miss Merman wants to play it that long—and 
she probably will. 

Happy Hunting, produced by Jo Mielziner 
and the 220th show for which he has designed 
the scenery, opened at the Majestic on De- 
cember 6 (a review of it appears in the “On 
Broadway” section) following five weeks of 
rehearsal and six weeks of playing in Boston 
and Philadelphia. It’s quite a project, as musi- 
cal plays go, giving employment to fifty-eight 
performers. There are also thirty-three in 
the stage crew, and Mielziner’s own staff is 
tremendous. 

Such is show business in the season of 1956- 
57, more than half a century since Floradora 
was produced for a scant $50,000. Happy 
Hunting cost more than $300,000. 
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Jo Mielziner, the noted scene designer who turned 
producer-designer for this occasion, with Virginia Gib- 
son, who charmed first-nighters in the ingénue role. 
She is cast as the daughter of Ethel Merman. 
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Fernando Lamas, Argentine-born leading man, 
with his dresser just before the first-night 
curtain. Lamas, who plays a Spanish noble- 
man, occupies the dressing room that Ezio 
Pinza had during Fanny’s run. 
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A beautiful redhead, Arlene Dahl of the 
screen, pays a backstage call on Fernando 
Lamas, ‘to whom she has been married for 
four years. Like his wife, Lamas has appeared 
in numerous Hollywood productions 


In the room tastefully decorated for him by 
Mrs. Lamas, the leading man makes up for 
his Broadway debut. Brooks Atkinson de- 
scribed him as a “valuable property,” and 
Walter Kerr as “comfortably dashing.” 
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A short time before this first-night activity, 
these wardrobe trunks were to be seen out- 
side the Majestic. They have belonged with 


the theatre’s necessities ever since the Hal- 
lams played in John Street 


Scenery and electrical equipment, another 
indispensable adjunct of any theatrical 
enterprise, are unloaded from large vans 
From here they were carefully installed in 
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the theatre by the backstage crews 


“Put-on” men—hired just for the unload- 
ing—did this unglamorous job. Once the 
scenery was inside the Majestic, one of the 
largest houses for musicals, regular back- 


stage crews took full possession 
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Hauling scenery from the railroad station 
to the theatre began at 7 a.m. on Monday, 
December 3. The setting-up process took 
until 6 p.m. the foliowing Wednesday, when 
the preview performance took place 
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The “wet paint” legend refers to the frame bordering this 
display picture of Fernando Lamas and Ethel Merman 
outside the Majestic. The show had concluded the usual 
tryout tour in Boston on December 1. 
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The Majestic’s house electrician 
checks bulbs for opening night. In- 


side, the company was set for the 


big test. It represented the culmi- 
nation of three months’ auditioning 


of fifteen hundred candidates 
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The time: 6 p.m. on December 6. The 
I 

place 44th Street This vas two 
4 . 


| hours before the tremendous open- 


ing-night hullabaloo attendant on the 





rr, return to Broadway of Miss Merman 
- - . - . 

we, . after a five-year absence 
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Why it’s difficult to get seats for -the 
big hits: Sold-out performances are 
indicated on this calendar in the 
; lobby. Thé three-week sellout run 
| . in Boston during ‘November had 
grossed more than’ $157.000 
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On stage—Happy Hunting is under way. Miss Merman 
wearing the big mushroom hat and playing a fabulous 
Philadelphia matron, is prancing outside the palace in P 8 


Monaco just after her opening appearance a 


Famous American Cheatres 


Not only theatre ghosts haunt Washington’s Na- First nights drew notable figures to notable adven- 
tional Theatre. Memories of presidents, statesmen tures up the brick-lined stage-door alley—Frank 
and the merely notorious cling to this site of six Bacon to his Lightnin’, Frances Starr to The Case of 
theatre buildings. Pennsylvania Avenue was a quag- Becky, John Golden to his (continued on page 96) 
mire on December 7, 1835, when The Man of the 
World opened the first house. Since then every pres- The National Theatre in Washington, D. C., as it appears 
ident except Mr. Eisenhower has been entertained today. 
in walls that rose again and again after a succession : 
of nineteenth-century fires. 4 EATRE 

There was a time when the capital had other NATIONAL TH 4 
stages. The Washington, its first, opened in 1804 at 
llth and C Streets. Albaugh’s, Poli’s, the President 
and Garrick are gone; the Columbia is a film house, 
and the Lafayette Square a USO. From the ashes 
of burlesque has sprung the charming Shubert, and 
from the inspiriting ambition of youth comes Arena 
Stage. But to Washington cave dwellers, The The- 
atre means The National. Under the guidance of 
Robert W. Dowling’s City Investing Company of 
New York, the National now is handsomer than ever ‘s “The Kina adi 5 ae 
before in a Federal décor of rich yellow. With the np Som ome 
installation of air conditioning, it’s open the year 
round. 

Under stage right you still can see walls of the first 

building, in which James H. Hackett played Falstaff 
when another general, Zachary Taylor, was in the 
White House, when seats were 25 cents to a dollar, 
and eggs cost 8 cents a dozen. The ghost still walks 
other than traditional Friday nights, too—that of an 
actor who mysteriously disappeared in the 1880's. The National in 1868, five years before it was destroyed by 
Jenny Lind was serenaded by Congress when she fire. 
played the second building, Joe Jefferson brought 
his Rip to the third, and the eighties produced a new 
building for a parade which included Ellen Terry, 
Henry Irving, Sarah Bernhardt and Maude Adams. 
The Rapley family’s long control of the house found 
Ethel, John and Lionel playing where the elder Bar- 
rymores and Drews had. Diana got her traditional 
family apple one floor above Ethel’s dressing room. 
Cornelia Otis Skinner often has had her father’s 
room, where Mae West’s sofa once caught fire and 
Gertrude Lawrence held court to the young Roose- 
velt boys. 

Proud of his house, Manager Scott Kirkpatrick 
gives special tours to students, and shows the approx- > eee | 
imate site from which Lincoln watched John Wilkes 5 MD RL Lsteat aks oe ——— 

Booth play Richard III. two years before that fateful . ie ’ lanl 

night a few blocks away, where Calvin Coolidge A P 

yawned to John Barrymore’s Hamlet, and where a af: mie 

special entrance was made for Franklin D. Roose- = | fae 9 Se |" 

velt, who relished entertaining casts of his birthday A ns 
polio benefits at White House supper parties. . : —— 
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opera house 


On Stage, Backstage, 


One notable aspect of the widening operatic horizon on tele- 
vision is the scheduling of five excerpts from well-known 
operas, performed by Met personnel, on the Ed Sullivan 
show. The first was an abridged second act of Tosca. Pic- 
tured are Maria Callas (Tosca)and George London (Scarpia) 


Boris Christoff, the noted Bulgarian basso, had the name role 
in Boris Godunov on the second “Festival of Music” program 
produced by Sol Hurok. The singer appeared in the death 
scene from Mussorgsky’s opera in this TV presentation. He 
made his American debut in San Francisco last fall 


Act Ill. of the Metropolitan’s new production of Ernani, at 
the tomb of Charlemagne. Leonard Warren is standing on 
the platform. Just to the right of center, foreground, are 
Zinka Milanov and Mario Del Monaco, while at extreme 
right, foreground, are Cesare Siepi and George Cehanovsky 


When Rudolf Bing first came to the Metropolitan 
Opera, many were the dark forebodings, voiced with 
particular alarm by that eminent operatic authority 
Billy Rose, that the Met would become a German 
house. Beginning with Don Carlos and coming up to 
date with Ernani, the record would appear to indi- 
cate that Bing’s heart belongs not to Wagner but to 
Verdi. The new production of Ernani perhaps best 
expresses this devotion, for it takes an ardent Ver- 
dian indeed to fully appreciate this work which was 
written when the composer was thirty-one, not quite 


by Emily Coleman 
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All Around the Met 


ten years before the coming of such dearly cherished 
operas as Rigoletto, Il Trovatore and La Traviata. 
Ernani has a few beautiful melodies which make im- 
pressive arias, but they hardly seem compensatory 
for the intermirrable oompah-oompah of its orchestra- 
tion,and a crazy mixed-up plot that includes the horn 
that Jack Benny must have blown at midnight. 

Victor Hugo, from whose play Hernani the play 
was taken, was no admirer of either Verdi’s music or 
Francesco Piave’s libretto, and complained bitterly 
about it when the work was first presented in Paris. 
In the play, which served Sarah Bernhardt well, the 
horn call which tells Ernani he must kill himself was 
said to be most effective. In the opera it almost es- 
capes notice, for Verdi has preceded it by all manner 
of melodramatic orchestral and choral thunder. 
Lest there be any confusion, the Don Carlos in 
Ernani—who becomes Charles V. in Act III.—turns 
out to be the grandfather of the Don Carlos who is 
the hero of Verdi’s later opera of the same name—the 
source of the libretto in this latter instance being 
Schiller’s tragedy. (Apparently any relationship be- 
tween these two Dons and the Don Carlo in La Forza 
del Destino is purely coincidental.) 

The heroines in most operas have to be satisfied 
with only two suitors—one she wants and one she 
does not—but in Ernani Donna Elvira (Zinka Mil- 
anov) has three: the hero Ernani (Mario Del Mon- 
aco) and two villains, Don Carlos (Leonard Warren) 
and Don Ruy Gomezde Silva (Cesare Siepi). If an 
opera company has the right baritone, and the Met 
has him in Warren, Don Carlos can run off with the 
show, which is exactly what Warren did. The most 
memorable scene in the opera was Warren’s, at the 
tomb of Charlemagne in Act III. Here his vocal 
grandeur was fittingly enhanced by a stunning set 
and handsome costume by Esteban Frances, some- 
thing which could not be said of Warren’s getup in 
Act II. The amount of gold fancywork on that suit 
of armor would have embarrassed Hermann Goring. 


Aside from Ernani, events at the Metropolitan fol- 
lowed a somewhat routine course—with one notable 
exception. As this issue went to press, the saga of 
Maria Meneghini Callas at the Met was still a sus- 
penseful continued story, one faithful to the finest 
traditions of Pearl White’s most harrowing cliff- 
hangers. (Will she hit the E flat in the next Lucia? 
Get yourself a ticket and find out.) Mme.Callas’ sing- 
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ing of Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor—generally 
her most dependable tour de foree—continued in the 
pattern of inconsistency noted in her previous Met 
appearances in Norma and Tosca. In her first Lucia 
she found the E flat of the Mad Scene most uncom- 
fortable and dropped it instantly. In the Lucia which 
was broadcast, she wisely begged the issue and 
avoided it entirely. In the fourth and much the best, 
she made no attempt at the first top note but took 
the second in a manner indicating that she might be 
able to buy it back entirely in the near future. 

The third scheduled Lucia was played in the news- 
papers instead of on the stage. To begin with, Mme. 
Callas did not sing it due to a throat ailment which 
her doctor said had been plaguing her throughout 
her New York stay. She was replaced by Dolores 
Wilson, who has sung the role at the Met previously. 
This change of cast brought any number of Callas 
fans out into the lobby to get their money back, a 
refund which is not possible at the Met unless the 
opera itself is changed. To prevent the disorder from 
disrupting the inside of the house, the police were 


called. 


Three days later, on the morning Mme. Callas was 
to sing her next Lucia, Enzo Sordello, an Italian 
baritone who had sung Lord Enrico Ashton, Lucia’s 
brother, notified the press that he had been fired by 
the Met because he had held his high note in a duet 
with Mme. Callas when she could not hang on to 
hers. Rudolf Bing denied that Mme. Callas knew 
anything about the dismissal, that it had occurred 
because Sordello had not co-operated with Fausto 
Cleva, the conductor, in certain artistic matters, and 
had been “impertinent.” Refusing comment that day, 
Mme. Callas went on and sang her Lucia. The next 
day the tempestuous soprano noted that Bing, not 
she, was responsible for the administration of the 
Metropolitan. “Why do they have to bring me into 
it?” she asked with some asperity. “If a stagehand 
hurts himself, I suppose they will blame me for it.” 

Even the most biased observer has had to admit 
that no singer in recent history has aroused opera 
fans to the emotional violence now prevalent at the 
Met. There is no doubt that the most dedicated Callas 
fans are pigheadedly blind. There is equal reason to 
believe that her enemies are just as determinedly 
vicious. It is entirely possible that not even Maria 
Meneghini Callas knows (continued on page 88) 
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It was ANTA who believed with this Milwaukee 
community and its leaders that they could have a 
successful professional theatre and since the begin- 
ning has contributed time and time again toward that 
success. ANTA serves us and serves us well. It 
affords a place to turn when there seems to be none. 


MARY JOHN 

President, Drama Incorporated 
Fred Miller Theatre 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


We should like to ask ANTA if, when making its 
survey of potential cities for its touring companies, 
any opinions were gathered as to whether a touring 
company or an ANTA-sponsored resident company 
would be preferred. With the Forty-Theatre Circuit 
Plan we have an excellent medium by which plays 
of cultural value may reach the people of the United 
States who are hungry for this type of entertainment 
presented through a national agency dedicated to 
good theatre. ANTA would do well not to send its 
touring companies to any cities that have such fine, 
strong civic theatres as that of Mr. Tarver’s in Taos 
[New Mexico] and Mrs. George’s in Houston. 


FRANCES ELDER CHIDLEY, 
Chairman, Community Theatre Division 
New England Theatre Conference 


I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Tarver and Mrs. 
George in their criticism and disapproval of ANTA’s 
Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan. To my mind, it sounds 
like a twentieth-century streamlined version of the 
old ten-twenty-thirty, one-night-stand touring com- 
panies. If we ever do develop a grass-roots American 
Theatre, it will have to be by the now-popular do-it- 
yourself method, not by custom-assembled packages 
from the outside. I have always felt that the mission 
of ANTA should be to encourage, help and even 
prod the scattered, hard-working groups of the so- 
called tributary theatre, rather than send ready- 
made shows into their towns. 


MARGUERITE F. MELCHER 
Montclair, New Jersey 


We must not brand each other as “hick” or “city 
slicker.” We are all of the same creative bent. We 
flow across the land, each seeking our own level of 
accomplishment and reward. I salute ANTA as I do 
Mr. Tarver, Mrs. George and all other fellow theatri- 
cal craftsmen. But where is a better proposal than 
the Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan? 


EZRA STONE 


Newton, Pennsylvania 


We are not isolated in South Dakota. ANTA has 
provided a wonderful liaison with the whole world 
of the theatre, national and international; profes- 
sional and nonprofessional. They have far to go in 
reaching their goal, but with the obstacles that have 
been thrown in their path, they have made tremen- 
dous strides. 

ROBERT L. SNOOK, Executive Director 
Sioux Falls Community Playhouse 


The Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan is by no means 
a wild dream or a small impossible program. It is 
one of the greatest forces toward the decentralization 
of the American theatre. There is a vast difference 
between the ANTA program and a community the- 
atre privately owned or civic-ruled. The forty-theatre 
plan would bring well-selected professional dramatic 
works into cities where now professional money- 
mongers are apt to turn down great works because 
of limited box-office [appeal]. 


W. EDWIN VER BECKE, Founder 
Sausalito Little Theatre 
San Francisco Community Theatre 


On behalf of the eight producing companies in the 
San Francisco Bay Area who comprise the member- 
ship of the Bay Area Independent Theatre Associa- 
tion, I am writing to support the objections to the 
ANTA Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan as expressed by 
Mr. Tarver and Mrs. George. We have long held 
similar views and wish to lend our voices to theirs 
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The Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan 


Yeas and Nays 


and urge that ANTA begin to think in terms of 
sincerely and effectively living up to the expressed 
purpose of its charter. 
RACHMAEL BEN AVRAM, President 
Bay Area Independent Theatre Association 
San Francisco, California 


I have been an actor in New York and suffered 
the unemployment ANTA is trying to eliminate, 
and I applaud any efforts along that line. Now I 
work in community theatre from morning to 
midnight, seven days a week. ANTA can pro- 
mote indigenous theatre; it can help community 
theatres through their association with the Forty- 
Theatre Circuit Plan to improve and develop 
financial stability so that actors may be employed 
permanently and take their place in a community. 
The plan is like some of the designs Mr. Oen- 
slager used to despair of. “It’s fine,” he’d say, 
“but take it a step further.”” Think more of what 
you are ultimately trying to do as well as what 
the emergency dictates. 

BOB TELFORD, Director 
The Town Theatre 
Columbia, South Carolina 


As a teacher I have called regularly on the 
National and International Theatre Service De- 
partments [of ANTA] for publications, speakers 
and information, always with happy results. I 
have taken students from all parts of the country 
to see many ANTA productions and we have been 
rewarded artistically and technically. The suc- 
cess of ANTA and the theatre plan depend on 
faith: faith in the living theatre as an important 
part of American life, and faith in people who 
need and want good plays available in every re- 
spectable city in the country. 

PAUL KOZELKA, Director 
Children’s Theatre Conference 


It is unfortunate that the attack on ANTA’s 
Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan has become an attack 
on ANTA itself. The plan, feasible or not, does 
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not represent the whole picture of ANTA’s effort, 
nor should ANTA be judged on the workability 
of this plan. We have found the Service Depart- 
ment of ANTA sympathetic, informed, and capa- 
ble of coping with our problems as managers. 
The work of ANTA not being limited to the 
Service Department, we may assume that the 
other departments function as intelligently and 
efficiently. Aside from the literature, information 
and service which ANTA has provided us through 
our years of operation, we shall always be grate- 
ful for the chance to meet representatives of for- 
eign theatres who visited us under ANTA’s 
auspices. 

DOROTHY CHERNUCK 

Corning (New York) Summer Theatre 


ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan is debat- 
able, but there can be no debate about the ex- 
cellence, efficiency, reliability and remarkable 
speed in helping theatres outside of New York 
by ANTA’s Service Department, which has 
earned admiration and respect throughout the 
nation. 

NINA VANCE, Director 
Alley Theatre 
Houston, Texas 


ANTA’s Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan is a new 
and exciting concept which lacks only funds and 
the full understanding of its purpose to get it off 
paper. It is a more practical way to go about 
establishing a national theatre quickly and sol- 
vently than an immediate plan for resident com- 
panies would be. ANTA wants to help establish 
professional theatre outside New York in cities 
which have known none or very little for many 
years. Let’s stop bickering and start pulling to- 
gether. 

MARJORIE L. DYCKE 
Flushing, New York 


When I read about ANTA’s Forty-Theatre 
Circuit Plan, my disappointment in that organi- 
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zation was so keen, it amounted practically to a 
sense of personal betrayal. How can anything as 
superficial as the Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan, 
with its short rehearsal periods and rigorous one- 
week stands, be put forth as an answer? If this 
system is put into effect, I hope it will not bear 
the name “American National Theatre,” for in 
comparison with national theatres of other coun- 
tries, it would brand us as making an assembly- 
line approach to an art which deserves a plan 
of nurturing, characterized by far more creativity 
and devotion. 

MARY CASTLE, Director 

San Bernardino (California) Community 

Theatre Group 


I look on the Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan as an 
opportunity to recover houses lost to motion pic- 
tures in the past. I know from personal expe- 
rience that certain professional theatre projects 
have been almost stymied because houses were 
not available. If ANTA can do anything about 
the situation, I am all for it. Also, the plan would 
be stimulating, both artistically and economically. 
A metropolis has almost always been the center 
of things in the great ages of the drama. I see 
no objection in looking to Broadway as the center 
of our theatrical activity today as well. 


JERE C. MICKEL 
Director, Town and Gown 
Millikin University 
Decatur, Illinois 


Theatregoing is a habit. The more good theatre 
people have a chance to see, the more they will 
want to see. Unless there is enough theatre to 
attend to form this habit, inertia will win out. 
The greatest value of all in the Forty-Theatre 
Circuit Plan is that a chance to earn their living 
in theatre will be provided for the graduates of 
our theatre schools. 


DOROTHY CLIFFORD 
San Francisco, California 


The proposition advanced by Willard Swire is 
the first intelligent endeavor to develop both cul- 
tural theatre and give employment to some eight 
thousand legitimate actors and actresses of all 
ages. The writer is seventy-two years young, and 
has witnessed all the changes through which 
theatre has passed for over a half century. Tele- 
vision has increased the public’s interest in live 
drama, acted at the moment the auditor views it. 


The time is ripe for the Forty-Theatre Circuit 
Plan. 


DAVID F. PERKINS 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 


We in educational theatre have watched the 
growth of ANTA with anticipation and hope, but 
this last scheme seems to be in direct contradic- 
tion to ANTA’s purpose of establishing a national 
theatre. It does seem that ANTA is dominated 
by Broadway thinking, a thinking which has con- 
sistently failed to acknowledge the potency of 
college, university and community theatre as the 
true nucleus of regional theatre in America. The 
thousands of “professionals” in educational and 
community theatres throughout the country are 
willing and eager to work with the “Broadway 
professionals” in a co-operative plan to establish 
a network of regional theatres, not an impracti- 
cal and grandiose scheme of touring companies. 

JAMES W. BROCK 
University of Michigan 


The cause of growth in the theatre will be 
served better by the presentation of constructive 
suggestions. The real problem at hand does not 
concern the selection of actors and qualified the- 
atre personnel; the basic problems are those of 
show selection and of finding an audience. The 
person who plans the establishment and com- 
munity operations of a theatre should be a busi- 
nessman— whether or not he is personally in- 
volved in the theatre makes no difference. A 
businessman will make certain that he has such 
necessary assets as a guaranteed market—before 
embarking upon a venture. Anyone interested in 
theatre must do the same. 


JOHANNES MANCZYK 
Louisville, Kentucky 


It seems to me the basic focus of ANTA’s plan 
is the lack of theatre as a national custom. The 
Forty-Theatre Circuit Plan proposes to act as a 
stimulant for the entire nation by demonstrating 
that live theatre can become part of the average 
person’s life. Concern has been expressed over 
the fact that ANTA’s forty-theatre productions 
would be unrelated to the specific needs and 
tastes of individual communities. It seems to me 
the objective of ANTA’s plan is to provide a 
direct means of awakening and encouraging the 
desire for many more resident theatres than now 
exist, as well as providing an effective way to in- 
crease the possibilities of those few professional 
companies which are already fortunate enough 
to sustain themselves. I do not feel that ANTA’s 
plan is perfect. But I do feel that what it proposes 
would be a positive step toward arousing the 
country to its natural heritage. 


ROBERT ALVIN 
Bennington College 
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Presenting S. Hurok 
(continued from page 27) 


We owe him a great deal in Amer- 
ica—his almost lone crusade for 
ballet when it didn’t pay; his faith 
in, and sponsorship of, many Euro- 
pean names; his support of embryo 
American artists of opera, concert, 
stage and ballet at great managerial 
risk; and his real missionary passion 
for the spiritual and therapeutic 
values for the masses of the arts he 
fosters.” 


Critic Harriett Johnson says that 
Hurok is an impresario with tremen- 
dous courage, that he’s a “rambler 
and is always willing to take 
chances.” Emily Coleman is im- 
pressed by Hurok’s unique emotional 
response, and she observes that “in 
a business notable for its lack of 
imagination, he goes on with un- 
dimmed fervor, restlessly seeking 
some new and worth-while venture.” 
And from Irving Kolodin there are 
these words: “I have great respect 
and affection for Sol Hurok. He has 
made a lot of money but he has also 
contributed enormously to all of the 
artistic fields in which he has oper- 
ated. He survives as an individual. 
.. . He is one of the very few Amer- 
ican managers whom one is sure to 
see when one of his artists is playing 
a New York engagement. He is al- 
ways there, counting the house with 
one eye. The ballet, of course, is his 
special pleasure—and he may be 
found any matinée or evening in the 
foyer of the Metropolitan, plump, 
imposing and altogether a satisfac- 
tory image of what an impresario 
should be.” 

Sol Hurok, who has been bald 
since he first managed Chaliapin, is 
now sixty-six. The hair that he has 
retained is snow-white. He has sen- 
sitive, inquiring brown eyes; he 
wears dark-rimmed glasses and his 
face has the look of kindliness. He is 
generally soft-spoken and he now 
appears to have all the energy that 
was his when he was rushing off to 
France in an effort to sign Chaliapin, 
when he was negotiating with the 
elusive and extraordinary Pavlova. 
“Why, he’s a fellow who is bursting 
with energy,” says Martin Feinstein, 
a member of the Hurok staff. “I was 
once with him in Quebec. We were 
working until 3 a.m. It was then 
that he said, ‘Martin, I'll see you at 
breakfast at nine.’ He began calling 
me at eight.” 

Now managing such outstanding 
artists as Marian Anderson and Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Patrice Munsel and 
Blanche Thebom, Gregor Piatigorsky 
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and Fritz Reiner, Hurok is also the 
man who brought over the Old Vic 
Company for its 1956-57 engagement, 
who directs the touring of the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet and the Ballet 
Theatre National Company, and who 
took his chances, against the advice 
of associates, on the Massed Pipers 
and Regimental Band of the Scots 
Guards, The tour was sensational. 
“But I didn’t dare tell my office the 
guarantee I’d made,” says Hurok. 
“Everybody would have thought I 
was a madman.” There are no an- 
gels, no backers, in the Hurok 
scheme of operation. His projects 
are his own. 


“No one would dare accuse Sol 
Hurok of humility, but there are 
two attributes that are invariably 
present,” says Barry Hyams, formerly 
his public relations man. “One of 
these is singleness of purpose and 
the other is a basic sincerity. He has 
a genial manner, a child’s adoration 
for the great, and he also has inex- 
haustible drive.” Always aware that 
his artistic flourishes must pay off 
if he is to remain a going concern, 
Hurok watches the box office care- 
fully. “When he has booked in a new 
attraction,” says one of his current 
and valued employees, “he will call 
up six times a day to see how the 
sale is going. We once had Shan- 
Kar, the Hindu dancer, at the 48th 
Street Theatre. Mr. Hurok was 
stricken with severe pain and was 
rushed to the hospital for an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. When he was 
rolled out of the operating room he 
opened his eyes and said, ‘How was 
the box office tonight?’”’ 


Chaliapin, Pavlova, Marian Ander- 
son, Artur Rubinstein, Jan Peerce, 
Alicia Markova and that rebellious 
San Franciscan, Isadora Duncan— 
these are a few of the names that 
have been associated with the spec- 
tacular rise of Sol Hurok and the 
spreading of his influence to all cor- 
ners of America and across the 
world. He is wide-eyed and emotional 
as he speaks of them today. 

“IT count that a happy day when 
Artur Rubinstein came te look upon 
me as a friend,” he says. “His ter- 
rific personality struck me no less 
than his great artistry at the piano 
when I first heard him during the 
season of 1921-22... . It was around 
1911-12 that I got a cable from Chal- 
iapin suggesting that I meet him at 
the Grand Hotel in Paris. I really 
couldn’t afford the trip, but I went. 
When I finally got to see him he 
said, ‘I will never go to the United 
States again,’ “Then why did you 
cable me?’ I asked. He said, ‘Ah, I 
wanted to see the man who had the 


effrontery to write to me for four 
years.’ Ten years later I was his 
manager. He was my personal Hal- 
ley’s comet. He shocked the critics 
when he first appeared here in 1907, 
but when he came back in 1921 he 
was sensational. He was great, posi- 
tively great, in Boris Godunov.” 

Sol Hurok will tell you that he 
did not discover Jan Peerce, that 
Peerce discovered him; that Isadora 
Duncan, a born revolutionary, moved 
through his life “like a rocket ship 
by means of a series of explosions,” 
and in his first book, Impresario, he 
wrote thus of Pavlova: “In Pav- 
lova, of all the artists I have met, I 
saw in its fullest flower that eager 
curiosity, that interest which knew 
no boundary lines of nation or lan- 
guage or tradition, that open-minded, 
open-armed welcome to art of all 
kinds, only if it be good art.” “Pav- 
lova,” he says, “always called me 
Hurokchik. She was amazing in 
many ways. She had the flair of a 
Ziegfeld, and liked to indulge herself 
and her friends. She would always 
have Russian food for her parties, 
and it was nothing at all for her to 
have suckling pig sent on from New 
York when she was touring. There 
was always fresh caviar with sour 
cream, and she liked to serve pies 
filled with meat or rice or fish or 
cabbage stuffing.” 


Hurok, who has never. sung a note 
or played one (although he has 
signed more than a few), and who 
has crossed a stage only once in his 
life—and that was when he appeared 
as the bear trainer in Petrouchka— 
was born in the small Russian town 
of Pogar, near the city of Kharkov. 
When he was fifteen he arrived in 
America in 1906, with 3 rubles in 
his pockets and just as bewildered 
as an immigrant youth might have 
been expected to be. He borrowed 
train fare to Philadelphia, where his 
brother lived. During his stay in that 
city he worked as a peddler and as a 
bottle washer; he was a streetcar 
conductor for a time and served as 
a general utility boy in a hardware 
house. He had the urge to try New 
York and he did. Having loved mu- 
sic since his childhood, he began go- 
ing to the opera, and it was one 
evening after he had heard Caruso 
from a top gallery perch at the Met 
that he said to himself, “Someday 
I'm going to manage people like 
that.” 

Some time later he started arrang- 
ing musical programs for labor 
clubs, and when he induced the re- 
nowned prodigy Efrem Zimbalist to 
appear at the New Palm Garden in 
Brooklyn for a bargain fee, he knew 
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that he was on his way. He worked 
out a deal with the management of 
the New York Hippodrome for Sun- 
day-night concerts, offered at a $2.50 
top, and found a warm and gallant 
friend in the debonair C. B. Dilling- 
ham, then at the top of his fame as 
a Broadway producer, and who con- 
trolled the Hippodrome. It was Dill- 
ingham who introduced the eager 
and ambitious and restless young 
Russian to Anna Pavlova. Four 
years later he was her exclusive 
American manager. Her last tour in 
America was during the season of 
1925-26. The great basso Chaliapin 
was under the Hurok management 
for six years, and negotiations were 
made with the Soviet government to 
bring over a group of Russian chil- 
dren trained by Isadora Duncan. She 
brought instead her young husband, 
Sergei Essenin, the Russian poet, 
and there was general ruction as a 
result. 

The increasingly important legend, 
“S. Hurok Presents,” graced the 
house-boards with the coming of the 
Habimah Theatre (Moscow Art He- 
brew Theatre), the Russian ballet, 
Hindu dancers and Spanish dancers 
and the Original Don Cossacks, and 
in 1935 Hurok brought Marian An- 
derson back to her native country 
for a memorable concert in Town 
Hall. Artur Rubinstein returned 
after an absence of ten years. The 
Ballet Russe had been offered at 
the St. James, and it was a losing 
venture. But Hurok wasn’t discour- 
aged; he believed in the ballet, 
commercially as well-as artistically, 
and it has developed into a box-of- 
fice success under his guidance. He 
became the inspirational friend of 
such great artists as Markova, Dani- 
lova, Toumanova, Baronova and 
Fonteyn. 


In the 1940’s Hurok took Jan 
Peerce under his management, and 
within a short time the New York- 
born Peerce was singing leading 
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tenor roles at the Metropolitan. Hu- 
rok signed soprano Patrice Munsel 
to a $120,000 contract before her 
debut at the Met in 1943; took on 
the mezzo-soprano Blanche Thebom, 
and still later brought into nation- 
wide acclaim such people as violinist 
Isaac Stern and soprano Roberta 
Peters. He took great pride in the 
appearance of Emlyn Williams in his 
Charles Dickens characterizations, in 
the success of the Old Vic during its re- 
cent Broadway season, and in that of 
the Comédie Francaise and the Made- 
leine Renaud-Jean-Louis Barrault 
Company from Paris (currently at 
the Winter Garden in New York). 
The brilliant dance companies that 
he has introduced to his fellow coun- 
trymen include the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, Roland Petit’s Ballets de 
Paris, the Agnes de Mille Dance 
Theatre and the Katherine Dunham 
Dancers. Notwithstanding all of this 
activity, Hurok has found the time 
to bring forth two books, Impresario, 
published by Random House in 1946, 
and S. Hurok Presents, a memoir of 
the dance world, published by Her- 
mitage House in 1953. 


Sol Hurok, whose present-day 
world is one of ballerinas and prima 
donnas, tenors and diplomats, stars 
of the concert field and of the stage 
and screen, is on the move for much 
of the time in every year. He is a 
familiar figure in the great hotels 
and the de luxe restaurants of two 
continents. He is as well known in 
London and Paris, in San Francisco 
and Rome, as he is in New York 
When he is in New York he goes 
almost daily for lunch at Le Pavil- 
lon, just around the corner from his 
busy offices at 711 Fifth Avenue. He 
is always at his desk before 9:30 
a.m. and is generally the first to 
arrive. He stays at his offices until 
around 6 p.m. He and his wife, who 
was Emma Runitch, a singer, live at 
91 Central Park West. They have a 
daughter, Ruth, who is married to 
Arthur Lief, a musician. 


Hurok is generally even-tempered 
and isn’t likely to raise his voice ex- 
cept in moments of stress or unusual 
excitement. There was an occasion 
some months ago when the voice- 
raising was done by Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, the renowned cellist. During 
a call at the Hurok offices he 
spoke with unchecked vehemence for 
twenty minutes. Hurok listened with 
no display of agitation, and when 
Piatigorsky finally finished, the un- 
derstanding impresario said quietly, 
“You're marvelous. No one has spo- 
ken to me in this way since 
Chaliapin.” 
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The personnel at the Hurok office 
is more or less permanent. People 
stay in his employ for a long time. 
Martin Feinstein, currently his public 
relations manager, has held this job 
for eleven years. Feinstein succeeded 
Barry Hyams, who came after the 
post was relinquished by Gerald 
Goode, Hurok’s press man for fifteen 
years. All of them were inclined to 
look upon the booking of the Regi- 
mental Band and the Massed Pipers 
of the Scots Guards as “Hurok’s 
Folly,” just as Theresa Helburn’s 
co-workers at the Theatre Guild 
spoke of Oklahoma!, in its pre- 
Broadway agonies, as ‘““Terry’s Folly.” 
The Scots Guards tour played to 
sellout trade, grossed nearly a mil- 
lion. And next fall you might look 
for the coming of the Black Watch 
troupe from Scotland, along with 
another visit from the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet. 


The walls of Hurok’s private office 
are covered with affectionately auto- 
graphed photographs of great artists, 
including Katharine Cornell, one of 
his fervent admirers. Many of his 
luncheons at Le Pavillon might be 
placed in the category of “business 
luncheons,” but he has a firm rule: 
He never talks business until the 
food is eaten. 


Sit with Sol Hurok for two hours 
at Le Pavillon, as I did several 
weeks ago, and you get forceful and 
direct statements on many matters 
pertaining to the arts and to the 
tastes of the public. “One great 
problem in the United States today 
is that we have no repertory theatre. 
The government just doesn’t realize 
the importance of building such a 
theatre. We have enough talent in 
the country to supply companies for 
a hundred or two hundred such the- 
atres. It is shocking that we have no 
repertory theatre in New York City, 
the greatest city in the world. We all 
must realize that no repertory the- 
atre can exist as a private enter- 
prise. It has to have a subsidy. The 
theatre is the most important thing 
in our national life; culture is a part 
of education. The public that doesn’t 
have discrimination doesn’t go to the 
theatre or to the ballet or to the 
opera or to the concerts, but those 
who do have it insist on the best and 
they shop for the best. That’s why 
we have to be so careful in sending 
out companies and artists from New 
York. Nowadays the public’s sense of 
discrimination is steadily underesti- 
mated. We have now a greater pub- 
lic in America for the appreciation 
of the cultural life, but they’re not 
getting it. 
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“It was in 1923 I tried to get Ber- 
nard Shaw to come over here under 
my management. I offered him $100,- 
000 for fifty American appearances 
and offered to pay all expenses, and 
to pay his tax charges. I sent cable 
after cable, letter after letter, but no 
reply. Finally I spoke to Anna Pav- 
lova about it, and she arranged for 
an appointment at his house in Lon- 
don. He merely said ‘Why should I 
come?,’ and I took about twenty 
minutes telling him why I thought 
he should come. He took up my 
points one by one. ‘Money,’ he said, 
‘I don’t need. I haven’t time to de- 
posit all the checks that have ac- 
cumuiated. Mrs. Shaw wouldn’t like 
the ocean travel, nor would I. The 
food wouldn’t appeal to me because 
I’m a vegetarian. As for the drama, 
it’s important because it’s my liveli- 
hood. And culture is very important, 
but America,’ he confided, ‘doesn’t 
want it.’ And that was that.” 


Sol Hurok, finishing off his lunch- 
eon with a glass of champagne, had 
more to say on a variety of subjects. 
“When people try to tell me there’s 
no room for high-brow stuff, I say 
bunk. The people of the United 
States will accept any form of cul- 
tural life if it’s well done... . I 
think food is a part of the art of life. 
Unless you can give good food and 
good drinks, don’t give a party... .I 
think New York City should appro- 
priate the money to build an opera 
house for the masses. The simplicity 
of people is the greatest thing in 
mankind. In my career I've worked 
for a principle and an ideal. I believe 
I've done it all for myself and I’ve 
loved doing it. I’ve tried to be sin- 
cere. I've tried to do the very best 
of the ballet and the opera and the 
drama. It’s now too late to change 
my ideas. I’ve had a marvelous time 
in my life; it’s been a great pleasure. 
I do wish life could go on much 
longer.” 


“Sol Hurok is a terrific guy,” says 
Louis Biancolli. ‘““None of us will be 
surprised to find him still active 
twenty years from now. He has made 
seven fortunes and has lost seven 
fortunes in a good cause. He’s a 
straight shooter and a loyal friend, 
and as one of his annual benefici- 
aries, I welcome that Christmas 
basket of vodka, caviar and candy 
that always comes from the Hurok 
office. It’s his token of gratitude to 
the whole critical fraternity of mu- 
sic. He is a kind of Mahatma of 
music. Just about all of us really 
love him.” 
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the Cape each summer, and contacts 
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and lodging is less than attending just 
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Amusing Fashions from Auntie Mame 


(Continued from page 70) 


contains a compelling personality. As 
everyone knows, Cecil Beaton’s cos- 
tumes in My Fair Lady had the big- 
gest impact on fashion last year. I 
have always been an extravagant 
admirer of Mr. Beaton’s major tal- 
ents. 

People are forever asking me what 
is the difference between designing 
for Broadway and for Hollywood. 
There is no difference. Except that 
in the theatre you take the whole 
figure into consideration, whereas in 
films and television you concentrate 
on close-ups. Whether I am design- 
ing for Broadway, Hollywood 
(where, in addition to movies and 
TV, I design clothes in collaboration 
with Marusia for the theatregoing 
public) or Timbuktu, I follow the 
same creed—understatement. And 
that one word defines the woman of 
taste in fashion. 

I'm also asked if I had always 
wanted to be a designer. The an- 
swer is: Good heavens, no. When I 
left home (Waco, Texas) more years 
ago than I care to recall and came 
to New York to attend the Art Stu- 
dents League, I was all set to be- 
come a painter. Designing was the 
last thing in the world I considered 
doing. But my mother was of a 
more practical bent. She pointed out 
that designing might offer a more 
secure living. So—after two years 
at the League I went to the Parsons 
School of Design. Followed the line 
of least resistance. Why battle? 
Sheer laziness. I attribute that—a 
better word might be relaxedness 
to my Southern ancestors. To my 
surprise, I found I liked designing 
and I’ve been at it ever since. 


The influence of theatre on 
fashion is sometimes over- 
whelming. Such was the case 
with My Fair Lady last year 
and the resulting all-out re- 
vival of romantic Edwardian 
fashions. This year Auntie 
Mame snares the fashion spot- 
light. What fashion editors 
term “a very feminine look,” 
reminiscent of the thirties, is 
evident in women’s fashions 
this spring, and can be traced 
right back to Rosalind (Auntie 
Mame) Russell. The man re- 
sponsible for this fashionable 
state of affairs is Travis Ban- 
ton, who designed the sixteen 
costumes Rosalind Russell ca- 
vorts in. 

Like those rare writers who 
never rewrite, Mr. Banton be- 
longs to that rare breed of 
artists who never resketch. Not 
one of the fashions he created 
for Rosalind Russell in Auntie 
Mame necessitated a change 
from sketch to opening-night 
stage. To Bob Fryer, co-pro- 
ducer of the show, this was a 
phenomenon. “Never happened 
in the history of the theatre,” 
he stated. To Mr. Banton it 
was nothing remarkable. “I 
have always made only one 
sketch of any costume I create 
and I don’t bother with roughs. 
I think of the character as I 
sketch, so I know just where 
I want a fold to fall or a neck- 
line to drop.” 
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MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS 


ALAN JAY LERNER 


Alan Jay Lerner, lyricist- 
librettist of the musical hit 
My Fair Lady, writes from 
his East 87th Street apart- 
ment, reporting that these are 
the plays that have stayed in 
his memory from his theatre- 
going experience: 

Hamlet (with John Giel- 
gud) 

Death of a Salesman 
Caesar and Cleopatra 
Oedipus Rex (the Old Vic 
production with Laurence 
Olivier) 

Don Juan in Hell (with 
Charles Laughton) 

The Importance of Being 
Earnest (with John Giel- 
gud) 

Saint Joan (with Siobhan 
McKenna in _ London, 
1955) ' 

The Cocktail Party 
Awake and Sing! 


. Porgy ani Bess (the 
Cheryl Crawford produc- 
tion) 


Mr. Lerner, in commenting 
upon his selections, says that 
he has included “only the 
plays that I have seen where 
the production of them seems 
to me to realize the whole 
work. . . . In the case of Yer- 
ma by Lorca, one of my fa- 
vorites, I have never seen a 
performance of it at all.” 
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MY TEN FAVORITE PLAYS 
RUSSEL CROUSE 
Russell Crouse, erstwhile New York columnist, and now an 
established playwright (he and Howard Lindsay collaborated in 
the writing of Life With Father, longest-running play in the his- 
tory of the Broadway theatre), submits the following as “ten re- 


membered plays”: 6. The Green Goddess 
The Green Pastures 7. Mister Roberts 
The Emperor Jones 8. The Teahouse of the Au- 
There Shall Be No Night gust Moon 
The Jest 9. What Price Glory? 
The Furies 10. Broadway 
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On Stage, Backstage 
(continued from page 79) 


where it will all end. 


Speaking of Wide Screens 

As a pleasant change of pace 
from last season, the operatic front 
on television this fal] and winter 
has widened that courageous sector 
held by the N.B.C. Opera Company. 
Rudolf Bing, who understandably 
cherishes a desire to bring commer- 
cial sponsorship on TV to the Met, 
took a first big step this season by 
bringing the Met, or at least certain 
selected prize values from it, to 
commercial TV. This move was ac- 
complished via a contract with Ed 
Sullivan which calls for the C.B.S. 
Sullivan show to present the Met in 
five operatic excerpts during the 
1956-57 season. An important bar- 
gaining point in this arrangement 
are the Metropolitan stars who will 
be represented. Maria Meneghini 
Callas, for example, lent added lus- 
ter to the first—an abridged second 
act of Puccini's Tosca with George 
London as the Scarpia—by making 
her TV debut on the show. Doro- 
thy Kirsten and Mario Del Monaco 
are to star in a scene from Puccini's 
Madama Butterfly for the second. 
Renata Tebaldi has been announced 
for the third, and it is understood 
that Richard Tucker will be fea- 
tured with her. Rumor has Leonard 
Warren and Mattiwilda Dobbs on 
the fourth, with the fifth as yet 
undecided. 


While all this was being planned, 
S. Hurok was also busy with his 
second “Festival of Music’ for 
N.B.C. Learning from last year’s 
spectacular that an endless proces- 
sion of talent only generates bore- 
dom, Hurok determined to have 
each segment of his show sell an 
independent mood. For his opera, he 
presented a scene from Verdi’s La 
Traviata to open the show, and 
the death of Boris from Mussorg- 
sky’s Boris Godunov to close it. His 
choice for an Alfredo to sing oppo- 
site the Violetta of Victoria de los 
Angeles was Richard Tucker. For 
his Boris he was determined to have 
a basso little known in the East 
except for his records: Boris Chris- 
toff, a Bulgarian-born singer who 
made his United States debut in San 
Francisco last fall with considerable 
triumph—having been denied same 
in 1950 when he lost a Metropolitan 
Opera bow through visa difficulties. 
Tucker was not allowed to appear. 
Metropolitan Opera singers, it be- 
came known, sign a contract which 
gives the Met the right to over- 
see extracurricular activities during 


their season at the house. And at 
this point, Bing did not want Tucker 
to appear in the “Festival of Music.” 
Hurok released Tucker. As matters 
developed, the Traviata turned out 
to be no better, and very little 
worse, than many other similar 
operatic vignettes in the past. It 
was the Boris which counted. Chris- 
toff produced what may very well 
have been the greatest single por- 
trait yet presented on operatic tele- 
vision. If not, it certainly offered 
one of the first significant demon- 
strations that contagious excitement 
is not a disease confined to the 
opera house. 
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The Best of Sheridan 
(continued from page 30) 


and with what sleepless pertinacity 
vanity conspires; we watch the eyes 
of Innocence first widen and then 
contract; we note the polished in 
process of becoming the tarnished, 
and how the heart, like the cheeks, 
has need of rouge. Above all, since 
the real dramatis personae of the 
comedy of manners are the practices 
of Society itself, we see in what ways 
they alter and contaminate and cor- 
rupt; and though wickedness need 
certainly not triumph, a sense of 
man’s dark, tempted nature must 
somehow obtrude. Artifice, when ex- 
pertly applied, is perhaps the short- 
est cut to truth. 

But between artifice and the sheer 
staginess we find at times in The 
School for Scandal, there is a nota- 
ble difference. Sheridan heightens 
scenes and situations not to become 
more expressive, but only to be more 
effective. His is a real “fiction” plot 
in which, rather than the audience 
finding out the truth about human 
nature, the characters find out—in 
the nick of time—the truth about 
one another. In the picture scene a 
rich uncle learns how good the bad 
brother is; as others, in the screen 
scene, learn how bad is the good 
brother. Where Sheridan has earlier 
pierced a little deeper, as with Lady 
Teazle’s inclination toward sin, we 
are shown (and expected to believe) 
that she is now sick of scandal and 
social pretense. There is not even a 
hint that this may only be a tem- 
porary repentance born of fright, and 
that tomorrow week the blooming 
young wife of a man more than twice 
her age will be tempted anew. In an- 
other way Maria—from an adher- 
ence to vapid stage conventions 
becomes almost the dullest of in- 
génues; she, who could almost be 
the Millamant of the piece, is not 
allowed (as though the presence of 
wit implied the absence of virtue) to 
be pert or amusing at all. 

For all its narrative vivacity, its 
verbal sheen, its drawing-room grace; 
and indeed for all its genuine air of 
worldliness and its dazzling sugges- 
tion of scandal, the play, in the final 
sense, is simply a very brilliant stage 
piece, a superlative box-office com- 
edy. This is to classify, not condemn. 
We are in a world, that is to say, of 
conventional rewards and punish- 
ments, of old-fashioned heroes and 
heroines, of rich uncles and falling 
screens. And all this, to be fair, is 
what Sheridan himself half-believed 
in. E. M. Forster speaks somewhere 
of a man who made him feel that his 
books contained him and not he his 
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books. But Sheridan’s plays do per- 
haps contain Sheridan; he is in many 
ways no larger than they are. There 


‘was ‘much of the true romantic in 


the Sheridan who himself fought 
duels and eloped, who himself was 
overdazzled by the great world, who 
himself looked out upon life as a 
kind of stage. The gentility of the 
age clearly did him harm; but there 
is more involved than conformity or 
compromise, for even as he con- 
formed, Sheridan somehow expressed 
an inherent part of himself. His wit 
always tends to face south and 
toward the sun; in his portrayal of 
venom there is nothing venomous. 
He had only worldly tastes, not-— 
like Congreve or Moliére or La 
Rochefoucauld—a_ worldly mind. 
Hence The School for Scandal re- 
mains a delightful creation of live- 
liness rather than a_ thoughtful 
criticism of life; and has manner, 
but not point of view. 


Sheridan will always be best 
known—and even perhaps be most 
admired—for The School for Scandal 
and The Rivals. They are always 
named together, but are no more 
equal in merit than those other ill- 
bracketed twins, Huckleberry Finn 
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and Tom Sawyer. The truer bracket- 
ing with Mark Twain is Huck Finn 
and Life on the Mississippi, as with 
Sheridan it is The School for Scandal 
and The Critic. Where The Rivals is 
often tame and wishy-washy, The 
Critic is easily the best, which means 
also the most playable, stage burlesque 
in the language. In a purely literary 
sense Max Beerbohm may have man- 
aged subtler and wittier touches in 
‘Savonarola’ Brown, but Beerbohm’s 
very best effects, such as his wonder- 
ful stage directions, are not play- 
able. But what Sheridan wrote in 
The Critic, as anyone who saw the 
Old Vic production will bear out, 
carries over perfectly to the stage. 
Stage parody and burlesque must 
not only face the danger of all par- 
ody and burlesque—that, when no 
longer topical, its allusions are too 
obscure to invoke laughter. Stage 
burlesque must also be fairly un- 
subtle and broad; its business and 
speeches and allusions must be easily 
acted and spouted and _ grasped. 
(Even the most cultivated audience, 
having to catch things on the run, is 
much different from a cultivated 
person reading a book.) Hence stage 
burlesques, if they are to survive, 
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must pitch on something theatrically 
durable—whether an actor’s vanity 
or an author’s bombast, avant-gard- 
ism at its silliest or pedantry at its 
worst. Stylistic parody, again, can 
only endure through being very spe- 
cific or very general—through par- 
odying Milton’s blank verse or all 
blank verse, Dr. Johnson’s ponder- 
osity or ponderosity in general. The 
finest parody is almost always the 
most specific, for it contains real in- 
sight into an author’s excesses, and 
is nothing less than first-rate criti- 
cism. But while bad styles of writing 
oftenest lend themselves to crude 
forms of parodying, they can with 
the least knowledge prove the most 
fun. Victorian melodrama or high- 
society folderol—just because what 
is being parodied is itself so nearly 
absurd—are often very rewarding 
subjects. But where what is being 
spoofed has distinction as well as 
faults, the parodies must get below 
the surface, must go beyond the ob- 
vious. It takes more than just allit- 
eration to hit off Swinburne, or than 
archaism to hit off Spenser, or than 
long words to annihilate Dr. John- 
son, or than long sentences to anni- 
hilate Henry James. 
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When not the style alone is in- 
volved, but the whole paraphernalia 
of stagecraft; when it is necessary 
to reckon in the actor as well as the 
playwright, the stagehands no less 
than the audience, there can result 
something quite maddeningly com- 
plex. At this level the successes have 
been notably few. In Buckingham’s 
famous Restoration spoof of John 
Dryden, The Rehearsal, not too much 
survives that is fun. But The Re- 
hearsal does better on the whole 
than, say, Fielding’s Tom Thumb 
just because it does pivot on a re- 
hearsal; does introduce a very vocal 
playwright as well as a play; does 
provide discussion of the text as well 
as the text itself. Tom Thumb, by 
hurling its burlesque straight at the 
audience, is denied the commentary 
that can both explain the goings on 
and enhance the fun. In The Critic 
Sheridan has contrived a particularly 
effective framework: By making fun 
of a number of things, such as the 
art of puffing, it doesn’t throw all 
its eggs at one target. And Sheridan, 
unlike a Buckingham, miswrote not 
for an age but for all time. Where 
The Rehearsal chiefly spoofs a now- 
forgotten heroic drama, The Critic 


spoofs (what are still all too famil- 
iar) the Elizabethan manner and the 
conventional costume play. Than the 
costume play, nothing is easier to 
burlesque because nothing, really, is 
harder not to. Often, at a seriously 
intended period drama, one has only 
to read one’s program, with its run 
of famous names, to start smiling; 
while a whole assemblage of such 
persons on the stage—bearded and 
brogued and bewigged, full of quo- 
tations from their own works or of 
allusions to their own deeds—can 
become stark unintentional travesty. 
Sheridan made a good choice for a 
burlesque drama, in style and sub- 
ject alike; but the constant shifting 
(within The Critic) from stage to 
sidelines, the frequent counterpoint- 
ing of side remarks and text is of 
the greatest added value. The play 
within the play has its quota of good 
things—whether the superbly irrele- 
vant subplot, or Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Christopher Hatton inform- 
ing each other of the obvious, or 
Tilburnia’s Lycidean flower passage, 
or Whiskerandos’ dying in mid-sylla- 
ble, or the final nonsense of the 
Thames with its procession of tribu- 
taries. But the fun of the thing is 
enormously enhanced by the sidelines 
commentary; by the matter of a 
heroine having to go mad in white 
satin, or the business of how to get 
kneeling performers off stage. If The 
Critic takes pot shots at something 
eternal in certain kinds of plays, it 
takes them equally at what is eter- 
nal in every kind of production. 

But Sheridan has more to offer 
still—has, at the very least, the 
character of Mr. Puff. Mr. Puff is a 
truly inspired added attraction: not 
just another butt, however good, but 
someone who froths and aerates the 
entire action. Even if the first scene 
of The Critic falls a little short, and 
time has left this passage or that a 
little sallow, the whole thing is still, 
after a century and three-quarters, 
very amusing when read, as it can 
be hilarious in places when seen. In 
spoofing outmoded language and 
ludicrous attitudes, capricious work- 
manship and desperate stage busi- 
ness, Sheridan contrived something 
that theatrically stands on its own 
legs, and even walks and runs. The 
School for Scandal graces a distin- 
guished tradition, but The Critic 
stands alone. 
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Sidney Howard, Storyteller 


(continued from page $2) 


their careers. 

The only place where the question 
of the merits of an almost forgotten 
playwright can be significantly re- 
opened is in a theatre; and the ques- 
tion of Howard’s quality is’ being 
reopened there. The success of The 
Most Happy Fella (with the libretto 
based, of course, on They Knew 
What They Wanted) may not prove 
too much, but it does prove that 
somebody still remembered the play 
and that it was sturdy at least. For, 
as everybody knows, no play makes 
a good opera book unless you can 
throw away a sizable amount of it 
and still leave it standing solidly on 
its own feet. More important is the 
fact that there is no ambiguity about 
the significance of the good recep- 
tion given at the Phoenix Theatre in 
New York to Madam, Will You 
Walk?, which was Howard's last 
play, acted on the road shortly after 
his death but never brought to Broad- 
way. Brooks Atkinson has called it 
“a gay, ironic, inventive fantasy that 
has a winning attitude toward the 
human race.” And he cites “the large 
heart, the wholesome humor and the 
literary versatility of one of the 


most admirable of American drama- 
tists” as proof that “Mr. Howard 
was just reaching full stature when 


he died.” [The complete text of 
Madam, Will You Walk? is contained 
in this issue.] 

Certain of Mr. Atkinson’s other 
remarks should be quoted because I 
think they suggest an important 
aspect of Howard’s temperament, his 
methods, his intentions and, in fact, 
his whole individuality as a writer. 
In the play a timid, frustrated hero- 
ine makes a bargain with the devil 
and as a result she is able to spread 
about the city so much happiness, 
joy and plain hilarity that the re- 
spectable don’t know what to make 
of it. Atkinson comments: “To those 
of us who have been strictly brought 
up to regard the devil as the father 
of all evil, the symbolism of the play 
is, if not obscure, at least confusing. 
Is Mr. Howard giving the devil credit 
for all the joy in the world and for 
civilization in general? Doubtless 
Mr. Howard covers this perplexing 
point somewhere in the metaphysics 
of his play.” But as the critic is well 
aware, the playwright doesn’t. How- 
ard didn’t think it mattered; and for 
his purpose it didn’t. Of the whole 
pre-1929 group of serious play- 
wrights, he was one of the most in- 
telligent but least intellectual; one 
of the most serious but least solemn; 
the very last to put his faith in 
theories, metaphysical or otherwise; 
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the most convinced that plays had 
to do with people and situations, not 
with what are called “ideas.” And 
this it is that unifies the various dif- 
ferent plays he wrote. 

This fact I came to realize when 
They Knew What They Wanted was 
still fresh and I met Howard first 
through the chance that we took the 
same boat from Genoa back to New 
York. I think I spoke to him first but 
it was dinner time; he took my arm 
and we descended to the gaudy din- 
ing salon of the old Saturnia, where 
the orchestra was discoursing Ma- 
dama Butterfly with Italian fervor. 
Before he had even looked at the 
menu (and in those days the Satur- 
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nia’s menu was something) he sud- 
denly leaned across the table and 
with the air of an inquisitor scenting 
heresy he demanded, “Are you one 
of those who turn up their noses at 
Puccini?” This established Point 
One, Howard was amiably truculent 
and ready to argue hotly about any- 
thing; in particular he was out after 
high-brows for whom robust, ener- 
getic talent was not enough, and 
who refused to be pleased when 
everybody else was. 

I hastily assured him that I did 
not despise Puccini and that, even if 
I did, I wouldn’t want to be burned 
at the stake for my opinion. He 
grinned; his hackles went down and 
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we were soon talking plays. Then 
Point Two emerged. When I said I 
had liked a certain of his works, he 
said he had read my review and 
knew that I did. When I went on to 
say that I hadn't liked a certain 
other, he replied that he never read 
my review. “When a play is a flop,” 
he said, “I never read the notices. I 
have a living to make and I can’t 
afford to waste two or three weeks 
feeling bad about something.” What 
this meant, of course, was that be- 
sides being anti-high-brow, Howard 
was proudly professional. It didn’t 
mean that he was not interested in 
anything except giving people what 
they want, no matter what that 
might be. It does mean that, charac- 
teristically, he was more distrustful 
of those who talked too much about 
Art and The-Truth-That-Is-in-Me, 
than he was of those who leaned 
over backward to consider playwrit- 
ing a profession, not precisely a 
priesthood. 


For a week we were together al- 
most constantly, and though I don’t 
want to suggest that we talked 


about nothing except his plays, we 
did talk about them a good deal and 
I trotted out some of my favorite 
notions. A curious thing about They 
Knew What They Wanted was, I 
said, that it recommended settling 


for the second best, and that is 
something artists are generally op- 
posed to—theoretically at least. “All 
or Nothing” is the more usual slo- 
gan, and Ibsen had made it espe- 
cially popular. Howard’s hero and 
heroine, I went on, knew what they 
wanted but didn’t get it exactly. The 
heroine wanted Love with a capital 
L, and the hero wanted a son. But 
both were very sensible people and 
both recognized that if they couldn't 
get precisely what they wanted, they 
could get an important part of it—a 
settled, decent life for the one; a 
child to love, even if not his own, for 
the other. This, I said, made the play 
a comedy, because compromise, com- 
mon sense and a realization that you 
never get what you want, exactly as 
you want it, comprise the essence of 
comedy. 

Howard grunted dubiously. Warm- 
ing to the subject, I went on to say 
that the play illustrated even better 
a related contrast between the comic 
and the tragic philosophy. Tragedy 
shows what happens when you fol- 
low passion and passion’s estimate 
of what things are worth; comedy, 
when you follow reason. Here you 
have a situation which is usually 
treated as tragedy. A man has been 
betrayed by the woman he loves, and 
she proposes even, in the language 
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of passion, “to father a bastard on 
him.” Othello was not half so sorely 
tried. Drama, unless it be comedy, 
insists that there is really only one 
possible reaction. Somebody has to 
die—three people perhaps. Othello 
persuaded himself that it was his 
moral duty to smother the merely 
suspected Desdemona, “that dost al- 
most persuade Justice to break her 
sword!” But only almost. Justice (he 
doesn’t recognize it as his own an- 
ger) will not be persuaded. But com- 
mon sense says (as comedy always 
does), “Let’s talk this thing over.” 
And when you talk things over, you 
see that there is really no sense in 
making things worse just because 
you don’t like them as they are. 
What makes both principals in this 
play so touching is the fact that 
they are wise beyond anything which 
could be expected of them. They are 
simple people, not philosophers or 
Noel Coward sophisticates. But there 
is in each a native goodness as well 
as a native wisdom. They come out 
of the ordeal very well indeed. 


Here Howard interrupted my dis- 
course. “Maybe,” he said. “You can 
get all that into it if you want. But 
you miss the simple fact staring you 
in the face, I didn’t write either a 
philosophical discourse or a problem 
play. They Knew What They Wanted 
is just a retelling of the Tristan- 
Iseult story—-which has one of the 
most interesting and durable situa- 
tions in all legend or literature. A 
man sends an ambassador to fetch 
him a bride. The ambassador takes 
the bride for himself. It’s a whale of 
a story, just about sure-fire, and that 
is the only thing that really counts.” 


Of course he was at least three- 
fourths right. You can tell the story 
in a dozen different ways, but as 
long as the central situation re- 
mains, the story is irresistibly inter- 
esting—more interesting just as a 
story than in any other way. I didn’t 
think of it at the moment, but it 
occurred to me afterwards that 
classic American literature has its 
own innocent, genteel version—The 
Courtship of Miles Standish. There is 
no adultery, not much that could be 
called passion. But the bride stolen 
by the emissary is the core of the 
whole thing, and as usual it captures 
the attention. Nothing could be more 
characteristic of Howard than the 
fact that he saw his play in this 
way, and that in all probability it 
was the situation, not the “lesson” 
or “the meaning,” with which he 
started—even though, aS was no 
doubt the case, he felt the implica- 
tions of his own treatment as he 
developed it. 


Nobody is likely to miss the fact 
that Madam, Will You Walk? is, 
similarly, a Faust story. And of 
course that is another of the dozen 
or so irresistible, inexhaustible sto- 
ries. It was tremendously popular as 
a crude supernatural tale before 
Marlowe brought it into English lit- 
erature, where his version continues 
as one of the most inescapably inter- 
esting of Elizabethan plays. You may 
philosophize it as Goethe did, or you 
may make it so complicated that it 
all but loses its outline, as it does in 
Thomas Mann's treatment. But the 
story of a mortal who makes a pact 
with the Prince of Darkness can’t 
entirely lose its power. 


Howard, like almost every contem- 
porary, felt to some extent the influ- 
ence of Shaw, although he was al- 
ways as far from being a doctrinaire 
as Shaw was inveterately a preacher. 
And the difference between the two 
comes out amusingly when each 
treats a classic story. Shaw’s An- 
drocles and the Lion turns into a 
discourse on the real meaning of 
Christianity, and the Don Juan 
theme gets so transmogrified in Man 
and Superman that one would hardly 
know it was there if Shaw did not 
insist that it is. But when Howard 
treats Faust, the tale becomes not 
heavier but lighter than usual. It is 
fantasy, not doctrine. And that is 
why the metaphysics is not very 
clear. Howard was not serious about 
the precise role of the devil and his 
disciples. Metaphysics could go hang. 
But he was very serious about peo- 
ple, about goodness, happiness, joy, 
and the ways of the world which 
defeat them. 


His weakest plays, I think, are 
those in which he allows himself to 
become involved in what looks like 
a thesis—Yellow Jack, for instance, 
and the better but still not best The 
Silver Cord. Next to They Knew 
What They Wanted is, I think, Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter, and that is not 
a discussion of bootleggers as a so- 
cial phenomenon but simply a story 
about bootleggers and, especially, 
about 'the very interesting character 
that Alfred Lunt interpreted with 
such wonderful humor. 


In most modern drama the story 
is the weakest element. Shaw, real- 
izing his own deficiency, tried to 
maintain the absurd paradox that 
stories aren’t really important. But 
they are. And the most valuable 
thing the American theatre lost in 
Howard was a good storyteller. I 
think that is what he himself would 
most like to have said. 
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in ethnic dance which has made the 
country a living museum of dance 
styles, scrutinizes the dance ingredi- 
ents of musicals, films and television, 
outlines the dance education and 
recreation movement, and gives in- 
formed attention to dance notation 
and archives. A final chapter takes 
a knowing look at satiric dance, 
mime, offbeat specialists, opera bal- 
let, dance music, design, lighting and 
criticism; the book patly concludes 
with Isadora’s prophetic words, “I 
see America dancing.” 

As a critic, Terry has always been 
the fervent advocate of dance imme- 
diacy, the glittering and kaleidoscopic 
moments of dance’s fresh impress on 
the senses and viscera. One thinks of 
him as the Cartier-Bresson of dance 
criticism. He has the same ability to 
catch what the French photographer 
calls “the decisive moment,” the im- 
mediate appeal which significant 
dance moments have at their pristine 
places in cultural time and space. As 
a result, his chronicle of American 
dance, within its brief and efficient 
compass, gives to each facet of dance 
change the significance it had when 
it came along. 

Though dance is a quarrelsome art, 
it is difficult to see how anyone can 
take serious issue with the particular 
accomplishment of this book or with 
its passing judgments and evalua- 
tions. Some may question Terry’s 
conclusions about the fruits of mod- 
ern dance; others may desire a more 
noble estimate of the position and 
importance of ballet. But this, I 
think, is to mistake the purpose and 
value of the book. The expert may 
read it for the pleasures of vivid re- 
call, the echoes it awakens of mem- 
orable dance experiences. For the lay 
reader it may easily be the most 
immediately viable volume on Amer- 
ican dance now in existence. It is 
expertly made and attractively pack- 
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aged. One cringes, it is true, at many 
of the photographs, which include the 
worst I have ever seen of Isadora 
Duncan and one of La Meri almost 
as bad, to mention only two. Yet we 
seem to be surfeited at the moment 
with dance books of attractive illus- 
tration and opaque text. It is refresh- 
ing to have one which does not lean 
upon the camera for its worth. 
—George Beiswanger 
(Dr. Beiswanger is on the faculty of 
Georgia State College for Women.) 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 

Aeschylus II, edited by David Grene 
and Richmond Lattimore. This sec- 
ond volume of Aeschylus’ plays con- 
tains The Suppliant Maidens and The 
Persians, translated by Seth G. Ben- 
ardete, and Seven Against Thebes 
and Prometheus Bound, translated by 
David Grene. There is an introduction 
to each play. (University of Chicago 
Press, 185 pp., $3.50) 

The Ballet Annual, edited by Ar- 
nold L. Haskell. This eleventh an- 
nual record of the ballet includes 
a critical survey of the past year and 
articles by leading dance contrib- 
utors. Profusely illustrated with pho- 
tographs; indexed. (Macmillan, 154 
pp., $5) 

Ballet Decade, edited by Arnold L 
Haskell, An illustrated record of bal- 
let during the past ten years, selected 
from the first ten issues of The Ballet 
Annual. Many photographs. Indexed. 
(Macmillan, 291 pp., $5) 

Drames A Clef, edited by Earle F. 
Walbridge. A publication of the New 
York Public Library which lists 
chronologically plays with characters 
based on real people. Introduction by 
John Mason Brown. (New York Pub- 
lic Library, 47 pp., $1) 

Visit to a Small Planet and Other 
Television Plays by Gore Vidal. 
Reading versions of eight television 
plays by Vidal, including five origi- 
nal dramas and three adaptations. 
(Little, Brown, 298 pp., $4) 
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with special children’s presentations 
of orchestral, dramatic and ballet 
works. The festival is a community 
endeavor whose aims include the cor- 
relation and stimulation of activities 
by art groups in the state, and the 
encouragement of creative talent. 
More than a hundred cultural events 
are scheduled to follow the opening 
costume ball on the festival theme, 
“England’s Influence on Alabama.” 
Among the sponsors are local news- 
papers, the Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra, Museum of Art, the 
Chamber of Commerce and a festi- 
val board including over fifty-four 
organizations. Other events include 
lectures and exhibitions, and a spe- 
cial ballet by the BIRMINGHAM 
CIVIC BALLET. Groups interested 
in arranging community festivals 
may write for further information 
to the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Community Theatres 
in the News 

Currently celebrating its fortieth 
anniversary, the ERIE (Pennsylva- 
nia) PLAYHOUSE has grown from 
a Sunday-afternoon drama group to 
a community organization offering 
thirty-six weeks of professional thea- 
tre during the fall, winter and 
spring, and a summer-stock series at 
a suburban amusement resort. The 
Playhouse Student Theatre trains 
young people in the arts and crafts 
of the stage. A special feature of the 
Playhouse operation, which is under 
the direction of L. Newell Tarrant, 
is the encouragement of new plays 
and playwrights, and the Playhouse 
is seeking community support for a 
fund to enable a playwright to be in 
residence each season. Phillip Pru- 
neau was an earlier resident play- 
wright. Reporting on the Playhouse’s 
achievements, Don Bailer of the Erie 
Dispatch notes, “It has been grati- 
fying to experience the community 
warmth over plays of merit.” As 
examples he cites The Taming of the 
Shrew (one of the top three box- 
office hits in the Playhouse’s history), 
Twelfth Night and Medea. Realizing 
the impact that television has had, 
the Playhouse “has learned to use 
television, not to fear it.” It employs 
television as a promotional medium 
to reach persons and sell them on 
community theatre. Each year Erie 
conducts a membership campaign in 
which some six hundred volunteers 
seek to enroll 5,000 to 7,500 local 
families as members at dues of $2. 
These members may then purchase 
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seats at a $1 reduction—meaning 
that some members may attend for 
as little as 68 cents a seat. 


The TERRE HAUTE (Indiana) 
COMMUNITY THEATRE has named 
its new home the Weldin Talley Me- 
morial Playhouse, dedicating it to 
Mr. Talley, who worked in all phases 
of community theatre for many 
years, from property man to presi- 
dent. He was one of the forces re- 
sponsible for acquiring the property 
so that the community theatre could 
have a home of its own. The opening 
production was The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial. 

The PLAYMAKERS in Long 
Branch, New Jersey, have taken over 
the Strand Theatre there and re- 
modeled the auditorium so that it 
now contains a platform apron stage, 
minus the proscenium arch. Ten 
plays are planned for the first thirty- 
week season, including Room Serv- 
ice, The Devil’s Disciple and Of Mice 
and Men. A permanent professional 
company will act under the direction 
of Robert Cordier. 


Report from Yale 

The YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA has made several addi- 
tions to its facilities. Home of the 
first Izenour lighting board, which 
George Izenour developed and con- 
structed with the help of a Rocke- 
feller grant, the Yale Theatre now 
has a new Izenour board with forty- 
eight control circuits, using compo- 
nents manufactured by the Century 
Lighting Company of New York. The 
Izenour board enables the lighting 
of an entire stage production to be 
preset. Only two persons are re- 
quired to run it, one at the manual 
and one at the preset panel, which 
allows ten scenes to be set up in ad- 
vance. By means of one lever, the 
operator can fade from one scene to 
the next at whatever speed is de- 
sired, or he can switch from one 
scene to the next instantaneously. 
Since the system was inaugurated at 
Yale a few years after the war, tele- 
vision and college and community 
theatres have adopted the board, so 
that its mass production now has 
become feasible. 

Recently Professor Izenour and 
two of his students installed at the 
Yale Theatre a new type of circuit 
tube, an Ignitron, which permits 
high-power lighting for cyclorama 
and sky effects. The new high-capac- 
ity tubes control 12,000 watts of 
power each. Other additions to the 
production facilities include a new 
sound booth and a flexible inter- 
communication system. 


Dean F. Curtis Canfield points out 
that the school, which recently added 
John Gassner and Walter F. Kerr to 
its playwriting staff, is currently 
stressing the development of new 
writers. Assisting this program at 
Yale is a series of scholarships estab- 
lished by various industries. The Ra- 
dio Corporation of America-National 
Broadcasting Company has set up a 
$3,500 grant, held this year by James 
Leo Herlihy; the $2,500 J. Walter 
Thompson playwriting scholarship is 
held by Ed Breen, and the Music 
Corporation of America grant of 
$1,000 was awarded to Ralph Allen. 
In addition Joseph Caldwell holds a 
$2,500 John Golden playwriting schol- 
arship. Caldwell’s play The Bridge is 
being presented in Yale’s major 
drama series this season. The Alfred 
I. DuPont Foundation award to 
Hartford radio station WTIC was 
given by the station to Yale as a 
scholarship for a student director, 
and is held by George Morfogen. 


Drama at Wooster 

THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
(Ohio) Little Theatre features as 
part of its dramatic program appear- 
ances by guest stars from the pro- 
fessional stage, who play there with 
supporting casts composed of stu- 
dents. Appearing at Wooster’s Tay- 
lor Theatre have been Thornton 
Wilder, who played the part of the 
stage manager in his own Our Town; 
Wooster alumna Ruth McDevitt, who 
enacted Laura Partridge in The 
Solid Gold Cadillac; and Helen Craig, 
who performed the title role of 
Antigone. Another feature of the 
program, which integrates the pro- 
fessional theatre with drama train- 
ing, is the annual tour to Cleveland, 
where students attend performances 
at the Hanna Theatre, Karamu and 
the Cleveland Play House. A chil- 
dren’s-theatre play is presented each 
season for young people from Woo- 
ster and Wayne County, and a series 
of foreign-language plays is offered 
in co-operation with the departments 
of French, German and Spanish. 
Under a department of speech pro- 
gram of independent study, students 
write, produce, design and assist in 
the production of plays as projects 
for this study. William C. Craig is 
the director. 


College Production News 

In celebration of the centennial of 
George Bernard Shaw. the Carolina 
Playmakers at the UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, Chape! 
Hill, presented Androcles and the 
Lion for the third time in nineteen 
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years, having offered the comedy out 
of doors in 1937 and 1949. Shavian 
expert Archibald Henderson of the 
university, who is author of the new 
book George Bernard Shaw: Man of 
the Century, prefaced the opening- 
night performance with this evalua- 
tion of the play—“although only two 
acts in length and written for chil- 
dren, to show the author of Peter 
Pan how a play for children 
ought to be written, [it] is one of 
Shaw’s memorable creations.” He 
places it “in the first rank of Shaw’s 
plays.” Following the performances 
at Chapel Hill, the company of 
twenty-five embarked on the Play- 
makers’ fifty-first tour in twenty-five 
years, visiting towns in four South- 
ern states with the production. 


In presenting the twelfth-century 
Christmas play Herodes, the depart- 
ment of drama at SKIDMORE COL- 
LEGE, Saratoga Springs, New York, 
sought to reproduce the original 
staging as nearly as possible. Under 
the direction of Margaret Ellen Clif- 
ford, the group offered this post- 
liturgical drama in the Bethesda 
Episcopal Church. The action was 
set at the altar, at the stations and 
also in the aisles. In addition, two 
platforms were built for the work. 
Costuming was based on the stu- 
dents’ research, which revealed that 
costuming was not complete during 
this experimental period in church 
drama, and that the priests’ own 
vestments were sometimes apparent. 
In the matter of acting style, Miss 
Clifford was guided by the stained- 
glass windows of the period. The mu- 
sic was transposed by a member of 
the music department from tweifth- 
century neumes into modern sym- 
bols. Copies of the script and music 
are available to other groups by 
writing Nancy Smith at the Skid- 
more department of drama. 


The Experimental Theatre of 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY, University Park, Pennsylva- 
nia, recently offered, without fee, a 
three-week course on the acting of 
comedy. The vehicles for instruction 
by Russell Graves of LYCOMING 
COLLEGE, Williamsport, were four 
comedies: Plautus’ The Pot of Gold, 
the medieval Pantalone in Love, and 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
mime plays. The observers watched 
the four plays progress in rehearsal 
toward final production, listening to 
lecture-demonstrations and moving 
from one rehearsal to another at 
will. The course was designed to 
assist community and high school 
directors, as well as actors, in 
approaching classic and modern com- 
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edy. The demonstrations were tape- 
recorded and photographed for future 
use. 


The Drama Guild of the Wilson 
Branch of the CHICAGO CITY COL- 
LEGE opened its season with 
Macbeth, employing a cast of over 
seventy-five. In the spring this or- 
ganization’s advanced drama group 
again will visit New York City for 
a week of playgoing and study, dur- 
ing which members will see about 
ten plays and talk with theatre 
people. Herbert Adrian Rehner is 
director. The College Players of 
OKLAHOMA BAPTIST UNIVER- 
SITY, Shawnee, offer five major 
productions and fifteen one-act plays 
each year, the current season’s in- 
cluding Noah, Green Pastures and 
Make Strait the Way, an original 
pageant. Jeanne Adams Wray is the 
director of this theatre. At the UNI- 
VERSITY OF MARYLAND in Col- 
lege Park, the program of theatre 
this season is being augmented by 
the production of three hour-long 
television plays over WBAL-TV, Bal- 
timore. The programs, offered in 
December, March and May, are being 
directed by Raymond T. Bedwell, Jr., 
and the first offering was Moliére’s 
Scapin. The Classics Players of BOB 
JONES UNIVERSITY presented 
Macbeth earlier in the season, with 
the university’s president, Bob Jones, 
Jr., in the title role. For smooth and 
rapid scene changes, five angles of a 
unit set were used on a twenty- 
seven-foot turntable. Elizabeth Ed- 
wards directed. Another production 
was a dramatization of the Book of 
Job, presented in the style of a 
Greek drama at the weekly vespers 
program. A new play, Naked Came 
I, was offered by the drama work- 
shop of ARIZONA STATE COL- 
LEGE in Tempe in December. 
Written by Samuel R. Golding and 
Collice Portnoff, the work has as its 
theme “that the mind of man even- 
tually triumphs over even the most 
successful conqueror.”’ The workshop 
moved into a new auditorium this 
season. An ofiginal musical play en- 
titled Gris-Gris was presented in 
November by the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute of the COLLEGE 
OF WILLIAM AND MARY, Virginia. 
Directed by Raymond Hodges and 
written by Lucy L. Nes, the work 
was set in the “old garden district”’ 
of New Orleans, and told the 
“frankly sentimental” story of a rich 
little girl who clashes with her fam- 
ily because she prefers the people of 
the street to those of her own social 
class. The unit set in pastel hues, 
encompassing three different scenes, 


was designed by William H. Lockey, 
Jr. Playrads, a dramatic group at 
CITY COLLEGE, New York, com- 
posed entirely of evening-session stu- 
dents in the school of business, 
opened the season with Having Won- 
derful Time, directed by Ben Ter- 
mine. The Crucible was the first of 
five major productions scheduled by 
the UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Theatre for its thirty-seventh season. 
Jack Crouch is the director. The 
Studio Theatre of the UNIVERSITY 
OF ALBERTA, in Edmonton, en- 
tered its eighth season in its intimate 
theatre converted from three army 
Quonset huts. A combined civic-uni- 
versity organization, the theatre 
draws its actors and _ technicians 
from the community as well as from 
the student body. Gordon Peacock is 
the production manager. 


Conference News 


At the NEW ENGLAND THE- 
ATRE CONFERENCE convention in 
the fall at TUFTS COLLEGE, the 
Community Theatre Division headed 
by Mrs. Howard J. Chidley featured 
a program on “The Director’s Ap- 
proach to the Play,” with directors 
Otto Asherman and Jackson Barry 
illustrating respectively the “objec- 
tive approach” and the “method 
technique” in directing community 
players. Demonstrating the latter, 
Barry staged a rehearsal of the sec- 
ond scene of The Glass Menagerie, 
after which he questioned the ac- 
tresses regarding their actions and 
the motivations for them. Dr. Ash- 
erman utilized the “objective ap- 
proach” in directing ascene from Ail 
My Sons, and pointed out that com- 
munity players need a great amount 
of guidance and advice. Casts and 
plays eventually were reversed for 
the two directors, each of whom 
staged the scene which the other 
had directed earlier. 


The KALAMAZOO (Michigan) 
CIVIC PLAYERS were hosts at the 
COMMUNITY THEATRE ASSOCI- 
ATION OF MICHIGAN Conference 
in November. One of the highlights 
was a discussion of the formation 
of a Midwest conference of com- 
munity theatres, involving a merger 
of theatre groups from Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. Jack Clay of OBERLIN COL- 
LEGE spoke on acting and directing, 
and Eleanor Baum, director of the 
Junior Civic Players of Kalamazoo, 
presented her group in a series of 
demonstrations. 
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Standard Theatrical 
Accounting Forms 


$I per 100 


Send for Free Samples 


American Legitimate 
Theatre Service 


6000 Sunset Bivd., Suite 209 
Hollywood 28, California 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 

MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 

ANTHONY MANNINO 

LEE GRANT 

J. C. McCORD 
Special Ciasses in Acting for Opera and 
Musical Comedy Singers by UTA HAGEN 
For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 

725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


MY FAIR LADY 
Alan J. Lerner 

MUCH ADO ABOUT ME 
Fred Allen 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
Archibald Henderson 

SHAKESPEARE GLOBE 
PLAYHOUSE 
Irwin Smith 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
BURLESQUE 
Bernard Sobel 

THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


Marjorie Farnsworth 


5.95 
5.95 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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SHOWCASE THEATRE 


STUDIO of ACTING 
and PLAYWRITING 


Workshop Classes 
Studio Productions 
Off-B’way Productions 


announces 


Dir.: Mark Justin, Sylvia Leigh 
Voice and Speech: Mary De Nio 


425 W. 57 St. CO 56-0538 
N.Y. 18, N.Y. LE 2-1160 
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Famous American Theatres 
(continued from page 77) 


Seventh Heaven, Ziegfeld to a hand- 
ful of Follies and Show Boat, which 
ran two hours overtime thirty years 
ago. The Playwrights’ Company 
started a lasting operation with two 
hits in succession, Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois and Knickerbocker Holiday. 
This season Rosalind (Auntie Mame) 
Russell couldn’t find seats for a 
dozen ambassadors or a Senate 
quorum. 

Historic, too, is the getting, at first 
somber, ultimately triumphant, which 
the National afforded the post-World 
War II crusade against racial dis- 
crimination. Negroes originally were 
admitted on a segregated basis, but 
wholly excluded in the 1920’s, which 
prompted Actors’ Equity, in 1946, to 
join the battle which closed the the- 
atre for two seasons, while other 
local houses blazed a fitter trail. 
Ethel Merman triumphantly ended 
the blackout in 1952 with Call Me 
Madam; President and Mrs. Tru- 
man —regular theatre fans — and 
“Madam” Perle Mesta were cheerful 
viewers. 


Philadelphia’s Walnut Street and 
Charleston’s Dock Street are older, 
and many an American theatre has 
more pleasing proportions, a more 
striking exterior. But few have such 
remarkable audiences. Visitors are 
the rule rather than a curiosity in 
the metropolitan area’s million and a 
half population, and each perform- 
ance lures a sprinkling from the 
city’s seventy foreign embassies, con- 
fused to find a National Theatre that 
is not a national theatre. When, as 
occasionally happens, the Nationa! is 
dark, tourists of all ages from forty- 
eight states are disappointed that 
the living theatre has disappointed 
them. Hard-boiled voyagers from 
Broadway’s inner circle, down for 
tryouts, grant, however, that as in 
the past, the capital is the most de- 
sirable spot on the road. They know 
that in the last year, Washington's 
two road houses were lighted almost 
as much, and did almost as much 
business at the box office, as Boston’s 
five—though, such being habit, they 
sometimes forget there are audiences 
beyond Broadway.—Richard L. Coe. 


(Mr. Coe is drama editor of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald.) 


THE 
SCENIC 
IMAGINATION 


Werkshop Course fer 
DESIGNERS DIREGTORS 
PLAYWRIGHTS PRODUGERS 


MORDECAI GORELIK 


130 West 88 St. Trafelger 
New York 24, N. Y. 4-0653 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Seleviova is a 
great artist and an inspiring sonsher, 
untiring in her efferts and warm an 
constant in her interest in her stedents.” 

Mildred Dunnock 


Professional Training 


fer 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


Catalog on Request 
Apply New for Spring Term Feb. | 


CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 


MARCH PLAY 


THE 
LARK 


Boal me 


for 50 years. It's more than 


in New York 
we supply 9% of all 
costumes used in Broadwa 
plays—have been — this 
ikgly 
that we made the costumes originally for the 
plays you will produce. 
You may use the same quality costumes for 
our own plays at moderate rental charges 
lections are made from our collection of 
150,000 costumes—the finest in the world. 
lf you inform us what shows are on your 
schedule and their performance dates, we 
shall be glad to send you without charge 
Costume Plots of these plays and an estimate. 
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3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N.Y. 
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BE00ks on the 


‘Et BAT RE: 


HARLEQUIN by THELMA NIKLAUS 


The Rise and Fall of a Bergamask Rogue — the colorful history, 400 years long, of 
one of the theatre’s most magical and fantastic characters. “This book secures within 
its covers the total history of one of the most exciting theatrical figures ever con- 
ceived. Harlequin, and the Italian comedy in which he was generated, had a turbulent 
history and an immense influence upon drama, and later upon cinema and ballet, 
an influence persisting to the present day.” Peter Cotes. 


260 pages, illustrated. $7.50 


THE USES OF DRAMA by PHILIP A. COGGIN 


A historical survey, from ancient Greece to the present day, of the mutual influence 
of drama and education: the use of theatrical experience in the schools as well as 
the effect on dramatic form of the various intellectual climates. Quoting extensively 
from writers on theatre from Aristotle to Stanislavsky, Mr. Coggin concludes that 
“Drama helps the personality to self-realization by educating the emotions, stimu- 
lating the intellect, and co-ordinating movement and gesture to the wishes of the 
mind and spirit.” 327 pages. $5.00 


by SEAN O'CASEY 


THE GREEN CROW 


Here is O’Casey writing on the theatre, on films, Shaw, Coward, 
Dublin, himself and his latest play, The Bishop’s Bonfire. Four of 
his short stories are here, including The Star Jazzer. This book 
provides a new and valuable perspective on a poetic and pungent 
writer. As Brooks Atkinson puts it, “He always was a man.” 
320 pages. $3.95 


SELECTED PLAYS 


The playwright has selected for this volume the nine plays he considers most repre- 
sentative of his work: The Plough and the Stars, The Shadow of a Gunman, Purple 
Dust, Bedtime Story, The Silver Tassie, Within the Gates, Time to Go, Juno and 
the Paycock and Red Roses for Me. With a foreword by the author and an intro- 
duction by John Gassner. 832 pages. $5.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, INC. 


To order these books, mail coupon 
ALSO OF INTEREST: George Braziller, Inc. 
JACQUES CALLOT by Edwin DeT. c/o Theatre Arts, 205 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Bechtel. 237 works by an outstanding Please send me the following books: 
graphic artist of the 17th century, in- , 
cluding many views of the contempor- —_—_—__—__—___——_ [enclose $_______in check or money 
ary stage and impressions of actors. order. 
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Auhine " . THE WORLD SENDS NOTHING FINER TO AMERICA. 


mported O.F.C. Canadian Schenley is the one for distinctive 
und elegance of flavor. O. F.C. means Old Fine 


. dian —try it tonight 
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